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THE OEAZE OF 
CHRISTIAN ENGELHART, 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PROFESSOR. 



It was a little past midnight. Prof. Wilderhaft — 
we write the name in English, since it was by the 
owner both written and pronounced according to the 
genius of that language, though, like himself, origi- 
nally of Teutonic extraction — ^was seated in the labora- 
tory on the second story of his unpretending but com- 
fortable residence in East Fifteenth Street, New York. 

The edifice was one of those innumerable stone- 
fronted buildings with which this great metropolis of 
ours abounds ; and differed but little from its imme- 
diate neighbors in regard to its exterior, but for the 
neatly engraved plate upon the front door and the 
somewhat prominently displayed " night-bell." 

These professional characteristics had never been 
removed, notwithstanding the fact that the occupant 
of the abode had long since ceased to practice as a 
physician, save in cases of cerebral disease, in respect 
to which his valuable services were frequently in de- 
mand where a consultation was indispensable. 

1 
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It was much the same with the interior of the 
house, except that it was lacking in those elegant 
trifles and adornments which invariably denote the 
existence of a feminine regimey and give a certain air 
or character to the tout ensemble which nothing else 
can. Simplicity, neatness, and comfort were the pre- 
dominant features of the abode. 

This might have been partly accounted for by the 
facts that the professor was at this time a man of mid- 
dle age, and scholarly and retiring in his habits ; and 
partly that his home was relegated to the care and di- 
rection of an elderly spinster, who made it the one aim 
of her life to study his peculiarities and execute his 
wishes. In thus devoting herself to him, she conceived 
she was simply doing her duty by the only relative 
who, in a season of adversity, had extended to her the 
kindness and consideration of a brother, and the shel- 
ter and comfort of a well-ordered and refined home. 

The professor, as we have said, in common with the 
name he bore, was of German origin. His father, a 
remarkable instance of longevity, had recently died 
in his son's arms, leaving about the quiet dwelling a 
gloom and yet deeper stillness from which it had 
scarcely at this time recovered. 

The deceased was the son of a Hessian ofScer, who 
at the close of the War for Independence had settled 
upon a small property in New Jersey, which had come 
into his possession through his wife, the daughter of a 
colonial magnate, whom he had married soon after his 
retirement from the British service. It was, no doubt, 
owing to this contemplated union that he did not re- 
turn to Europe with his regiment, but cast in his lot 
thenceforth with the confederated colonies^ 
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At first, regarded with some suspicion, and disliked 
as being one of those generally abased troopers with 
whom he had been associated, he soon managed to 
outgrow these sentiments on the part of his neigh- 
bors. Everybody was tired of the protracted struggle ; 
and the captain — ^a tall, soldierly-looking fellow — ^like 
most free lances, was of an easy and genial nature ; 
fully as ready to smoke the pipe of peace with an ad- 
versary as he was to slash and thrust at him when at 
sword's point. He was, too, both intelligent and well 
informed; and his varied experiences on flood and 
field, at court or council, usually rendered him a very 
desirable addition to the camp-fire or the dining-hall, 
and welcome alike to a male companion or a lady fair. 

It was singular how in a little time he became 
merged in the community in the midst of which he 
had taken up his abode, and the consideration and in- 
fluence he managed to achieve. 

Thus it is that old animosities die out — ^as they 
ought to do— and we learn, in the lapse of time, to 
look more fairly and dispassionately upon the conflicts 
of the past Even his satanic majesty is said '^ not to 
be as black as he is painted '' ; and it is just possible 
that the average Hessian trooper may have suffered a 
little injustice at the hands of the earlier writers of 
our national history. 

Doubtless there were many instances on their part 
of unnecessary cruelty and barbarity ; for war — as we 
have seen in our own times — ^is far from the most kindly 
and considerate of pastimes. Yet, it is rarely the case 
that all the excesses are on one side ; and men of all 
races have for the most part an element of savagery in 
them, only too easily awakened into activity when their 
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passions are excited or their self-interest is in danger. 
However innocent an amusement the ^^ hanging of 
Tories " may haye seemed to certain colonists of an 
earlier date, in the eyes of a later generation it may 
effect something in the way of adjusting the balance 
in regard to Hessian atrocities. 

Hugo Wilderhaft, now the last of his house, had 
in his earliest years manifested a remarkable thirst for 
knowledge, and a special taste and aptitude for philo- 
sophical and scientific investigation. • Of studious and 
reflective habits, he was devoted to a country life; 
and, above everything, was fond of long rambles among 
the hills and forests which bounded his early home on 
every side. From these he would return laden with 
the most varied spoils, to the extreme disgust of his 
neat and thrifty mother, and the secret amusement 
and satisfaction of his sire. With his wider knowl- 
edge of the world, the latter could scarcely fail to see, 
in so early a devotion to such pursuits as these on the 
part of one who had hitherto enjoyed so few educa- 
tional advantages, the promise of future distinction 
and success. 

On attaining the age of twelve years, a fortunate 
occurrence secured to the youth exceptional opportu- 
nities and privileges, and of these he was not slow to 
avail himself. 

An old friend and kinsman of his father, broken 
both in health and fortune, had found him out in his 
quiet retreat; and, being generously urged to make 
his home with him, had consented to do so, on the 
condition that the education of the boy, Hugo, should 
be intrusted to his care. 

After some demur on his friend's part, dictated 
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by kindness and delicacy of feeling, the proposal was 
accepted; and the old soldier — ^who, after all, was 
more scientist and physician than anything else — en« 
tered with unfeigned satisfaction upon his self-imposed 
duties. 

This was the real starting-point in the career of 
Hugo Wilderhaf t. Having now, as his constant friend 
and instructor, one who could enter into and sympa- 
thize with his favorite pursuits, and who could aid and 
direct his studies in those very departments of learn- 
ing to which he was most devoted, he threw himself 
with so much eagerness into his work that, by the 
time. he was of an age to enter the university, he was, 
in many respects, better furnished than the general 
run of graduates who went forth from its halls. 

So brilliant, indeed, was his college career, for 
those times — more especially in the departments of sci- 
ence, philosophy, and metaphysics^ then comparatively 
but little regarded in our seats of learning — ^that he 
was offered, on graduating, an important professor- 
ship in the university, to which an ample salary was 
attached. 

In connection with this appointment also — a mat- 
ter of far higher consideration in his eyes — every pos- 
sible facility was to be granted him in the pursuit of 
his favorite studies. 

It was from this period that the title of " profess- 
or " became indissolubly attached to his name — a title, 
to which the fact that he still constantly lectured be- 
fore the leading seats of learning in the land lent a 
certain appropriateness; though he had long since 
achieved, on other accounts, a celebrity which was 
well-nigh world-wide in its extent. 
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In a country so yast as this, and one at that time 
comparatively so undeveloped, many avenues were 
naturally presented to a man of his varied attainments, 
in any one of which he might expect to secure both 
wealth and distinction. Both as a geologist and met- 
allurgist of acknowledged practical ability, he had 
drawn to himself the attention of a syndicate of 
wealthy individuals largely interested in the develop- 
ment of certain mines in the recently constituted 
State of California. So valuable, indeed, had been his 
services in this direction, and so generous the recom- 
pense he had received, that, notwithstanding the un- 
pretending style in which he lived, his wealth had 
accumulated at a ratio that would have amazed many 
of his most intimate associates, had they entertained 
the smallest idea of his true financial condition. 

So considerable of late had been these unexpected 
accessions to his professional income, that he had not 
only retired from the lucrative practice he had ac- 
quired as a leading city physician, but had also relin- 
quished his professorship, the duties of which had for 
some years past been little more than nominal. 

In the pursuit of that knowledge which he most 
prized ; in the works and treatises upon which he was 
constantly engaged ; and in congenial intercourse with 
those like-minded with himself, he had succeeded in 
finding all the occupation and recreation he needed. 

But little demonstrative in manner, his feelings 
were yet tender and sympathetic. Of his acquaint- 
ances very few had any conception of the degree to 
which he had given vent to the kindly impulses of his 
nature in deeds of charity and benevolence. 

As a rule, he was grave and quiet in demeanor, 
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and mixed but litUe in general society. The prema- 
ture decease of a beautiful young wife, to whom, in 
his still and steadfast way, he had been devotedly 
attached, had cast a shadow over his life which had 
never been entirely removed. But, while it had sad- 
dened, it had not soured him. With few living to 
claim either his care or affection ; with no one to bring 
into his home that brightness and cheer which form 
its highest charm and the truest antidote to a worldly 
and selfish spirit, there was still on his part no lack of 
love for his kind, and no conception that his lot in life 
was especially barren and unlovely. Other consolations 
being wanting, a preoccupied mind is a singularly sat- 
isfactory substitute, and this he certainly possessed. 

In regard to his personal appearance, the professor 
was somewhat above middle height, square-shouldered 
but spare, and noticeable for his unusual length of 
limb in proportion to his stature. His features were 
good ; sharp cut, and well defined. His mouth was 
full, but firm ; and his eyes a dark gray, deep-set, and 
penetrating. His ordinary expression was one of 
keenness and intentness. He had the air of one who, 
even while conversing with you, was looking beyond 
you. 

His long, dark locks, only slightly sprinkled with 
gray, were thrown back from his forehead, which was 
well developed, full, and open. There was about his 
entire aspect a certain mingling of strength and repose 
which rarely failed to impress the beholder. 

But for the suppressed feeling beneath, there 
would have been, perhaps, the appearance of repellent 
sternness, which, as we have endeavored to show, was 
by no means a feature of his disposition. 
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On those nnayoidable occasions on which it was 
necessary or becoming that he should deliver himself 
in public, his demeanor was marked by a dignity and 
composure which were singularly impressive— only 
modified on rare occasions by an e^diibition of extreme 
emotion, as powerful in its influence as it was unfore- 
seen in its occurrence. 

It is with a special purpose that we have striven 
thus carefully to set the professor at full length before 
our readers, as it is essential that his individuality of 
character and general temperament should be thor* 
oughly understood, in view of what is to follow. 



CHAPTER 11. 

"A LOOSE SCREW." 

There remains yet one other circumstance con* 
nected with this remarkable man which we have failed 
to record. Upon this we are reluctant to dwell, and 
are far from desiring to assign to it any undue impor- 
tance ; we are simply constrained to refer to it, since 
this sketch would not otherwise be sufficiently com- 
plete. 

As the natural consequence, it may be, of his Teu- 
tonic origin, as well as of his close and intimate inter- 
course with his friend and instructor the Count Holt- 
zen — which, it should be remembered, had extended 
over some ten of the most impressionable years of his 
life — ^he had been always more or less tinged with a 
certain mysticism and fondness for what are termed 
the occult sciences. 
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Daring his professional career, owing to the severe 
strain, both physical and mental, to which he was 
subjected, and the more practical natnre of his duties, 
he had been able to indulge his propensities in this 
direction to but a yery limited extent. 

Latterly, however, his comparative leisure and as- 
sured financial position had afforded him more fre- 
quent opportunities of pursuing his bent ; and it had 
been remarked by several of his friends and most ear- 
nest admirers, that a somewhat foreign element had of 
late frequently found its way into those thoughtful 
and carefully elaborated deliverances which had from 
time to time been vouchsafed to the learned public in 
response to the solicitations of certain scientific and 
other societies, who were always proud of being able 
to secure his presence on important occasions. 

Closer and keener critics had also noticed that his 
addresses had become less practical in their character, 
his arguments less logical and conclusive, and his 
meaning less distinct and comprehensible ; that there 
was occasionally an appeal to some other law — and 
that by no means clearly defined — ^than to that of 
reason and of fact ; and that — ^as if to feel the pulse of 
the thought of the day — questions were hinted at or 
suggested which had for centuries been regarded at 
least as buried if not dead. 

These facts, as we have already recorded, not hav- 
ing escaped observation, there were many who had in 
consequence begun to study the professor with a closer 
and deeper interest. 

Was he about to launch his bark, freighted already 
with spoils so rich and satisfying, upon such perilous 
adventures? Was it possible that he could return safe 
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where so many had made shipwreck ? Or was it re- 
served for him, at last, in this proud age of speculatiye 
science, to find standing-ground on soil so iJiif ting and 
treacherous, and beneath which so many mighty minds 
and keen intellects had become ingulfed ? 

These inquiries, they knew well, Time alone could 
answer. Hugo Wilderhaf t was not one lightly to be 
questioned. Only when and where he pleased did the 
oracle betray itself. All this, however, served rather 
to intensify than lessen the absorbing interest with 
which he had come to be regarded by some of the 
boldest and most profound thinkers of the day. 

What a marvelous and complicated piece of ma- 
chinery is the human mind I How many the avenues 
by which it is approached! How subtle the influ- 
ences by which it is affected ! How delicate the 
springs by which it operates I How easily may it be 
warped and distorted ; and how small a disturbance at 
times is sufficient to destroy its perfect balance I 

While, on the one hand, there is nothing grander to 
contemplate in the whole universe than the magnifi- 
cent triumphs it has achieved; so, on the other, is 
there nothing sadder or more pitiable on which we 
may gaze than that fearful ^^ nondescript of creation " 
— the individual whose reason has been dethroned, 
and who, lacking this priceless possession, enjoys 
neither the instinct of the brute, nor the utter insen- 
sibility of the inanimate creation. 

Circumstances would seem to warrant the supposi- 
tion that the professor was himself aware that he was 
treading a path not ordinarily attempted; and one 
that, for the most part, was regarded with a certain 
awe. It is true that, intermingled with the awe, was 
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frequently observable an irresistible spirit of curiosity ; 
but so great was the risk of failure, so keen would be 
the shafts of ridicule in the event of ill success, and 
so pronounced especially was the religious thought of 
the day against such speculations, that only in the 
case of one whose intellect was of the strongest cali- 
ber, and who was indifferent alike to social and pro- 
fessional reputation, could the adventure be openly 
entered upon. 

It might be well enough for one whose intelligence 
was too limited to see the matter in all its bearings, or 
who, in regard to professional pre-eminence, had noth- 
ing to lose, to venture out on such a road, and halt 
and fall and come to grief. The world would think 
nothing of this. Fools have been abundant enough in 
every age, and the public have become accustomed to 
and grown weary of their escapades — scientific, philo- 
sophical, social, spiritual, and moral. 

But Prof. Wilderhaf t knew that he belonged to no 
such category. The world he felt sure would not 
rank him thus, nor could he so rank himself. He was 
conscious of the general respect and confidence of the 
best intellects of the day. He knew that he stood in 
the first rank in the profession he had chosen, and 
that, on the profoundest topics of the day, there was 
not a seat of learning in the New World or the Old in 
which any views he might propound would not be list- 
ened to with respectful attention. 

Hence, above everything he realized the need of 
secrecy and caution. He knew.it to be imperative 
that the crude and undigested matter with which his 
mind was becoming possessed must not, at this early 
stage at least, become public property. He saw that. 
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in all probability, only after long and painful effort 
could it be molded into such a form as to meet the' 
general acceptance. 

Here it is that we have the foreign element intro- 
duced into a character otherwise entirely open. His 
language became more guarded, as if he were fearful 
of betraying himself. Occasionally, in the warmth of 
conversation, he would have the air of one suddenly 
reining himself in ; and, even in the presence of his 
most familiar friends, there had grown up gradually a 
certain silence and uncommunicativeness of manner 
which had not entirely escaped their observation. 

Further, nothing could exceed the care with which 
he guarded from general observation certain volumes 
and documents which he had obtained with infinite 
pains and carefully annotated, as well as certain par- 
ticular manuscripts, upon which he had expended day 
after day and night after night the severest and most 
protracted study. 

The laboratory itself might have been deemed or- 
dinarily secure from intrusion. The suite of apart- 
ments to which it belonged was, as we have said, on 
the upper story, and entirely disconnected from the 
rest of the establishment. It was a rare circumstance 
for any other than the faithful housekeeper referred 
to above to visit it, and by her he well knew nothing 
would be disturbed ; while in his absence it was never 
left unlocked. 

But even the ordinary keeping of the escritoire- 
drawers, with their patent locks, was insufficient pro- 
tection ; only in a secret recess, guarded by a spring, 
the presence of which was known but to himself, was 
to be found a fitting repository for those precious in- 
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gots which he had coined at the sacrifice of so much 
of what the world deems necessary or delightfuL 

In making this revelation it is unnecessary to say 
that we are disclosing to the reader that of which the 
public generally had not the slightest suspicion. We 
are lifting the veil which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, wisely conceals in a large measure the true 
** entity " of one individual from the too eager scrutiny 
of his fellow-men. 

Had these facts been as well known to the public 
generally as they have here been made known to the 
reader, we fear, such are the ignorance and prejudice of 
the public, that the quiet residence in East Fifteenth 
Street would have long since acquired an evil repute, 
been looked upon as uncanny, and carefully avoided 
after dark by the weaker-minded portion of the com- 
munity. 

As it is, no habitation in the neighborhood could 
possibly have been considered a more complete em- 
bodiment of all that is eminently respectable and 
commonplace. 



CHAPTER IIL. 

THE NIGHT-BELL. 

It was, as we have already recorded, past the mid- 
night hour. The season is the fall of the year. All 
the other occupants of the house — and they are not 
many, only four in all — ^have long since retired to rest. 
The master, though himself a light sleeper, and by no 
means in this respect punctual in his habits, has so 
ordered matters that the household generally is but 
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little affected by his personal moyements. In the mat- 
ter of meals, he is regularity itself ; in all things else, 
the only arbiter is the pursuit or convenience of the 
moment. 

Haying his own private and special apartments, all 
contiguous and on the same floor, and being provided 
with a key to each, he is free to come and go at will 
unheeded, notwithstanding that a single touch upon 
the bell would summon in an instant the faithful at- 
tendant to whom alone are intrusted the care and over- 
sight of his private chambers and their most highly 
prized contents. 

The professor has returned barely an hour ago 
from a gathering of scientists, assembled for the pur- 
pose of welcoming a distinguished visitor from Eu- 
rope, in whose society he has experienced much en- 
joyment. 

This intercourse has given him several fresh ideas 
in connection with a treatise on which he has been for 
some time employed. He has been so busily occupied 
with it while waiting the arrival of a stranger who has 
called at the house twice already, and who is to return 
at midnight, that he has scarcely noted the lapse of 
time, and has lost all present recollection of the pend- 
ing interview, notwithstanding that the card of his 
interviewer is lying upon the table before him as a 
reminder. 

To all appearance there was nothing unusual in 
this gentleman's request. He had simply named the 
hour of midnight, as he had been given to understand 
that the professor was not likely to be at liberty before 
that hour. 

In all probability it was some one who had mis- 
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taken his residence for that of a practicing physician. 
Such mistakes were constantly occnrring, and he had 
scarcely given the matter a serious thought. 

A man of iron nerves, cool in temperament, and 
one who had never known what fear was, it had not 
struck him that it was scarcely a prudent or safe thing 
to receive into his house at such an hour, alone and 
unprotected as he was — ^for on principle he eschewed 
fire-arms of all kinds — one who was an entire stranger 
to him. Quiet and respectable as was the locality, he 
was, on this account, no more proof than any other 
against a midnight assault when once admission into 
the house had been obtained ; its very quietness, un- 
der such circumstances, would tell greatly in favor of 
the assailant. 

But the researches of the professor are at length 
interrupted by a sudden pull at the night-bell. Placed 
in an adjoining antechamber, its clear, sharp vibra- 
tions would have awakened the hearer, without a 
doubt, in his soundest slumber, if the trained physi- 
cian has any such experience. 

The peal of the bell recalled to his memory his ex- 
pected visitor, of whose existence the card upon the 
table still remained as a material evidence. 

Quietly rising from his seat, closing his book, and 
laying aside the manuscript upon which he had been so 
busily employed, he lighted a chamber lamp — ^for the 
entire house, with the exception of the rooms he occu- 
pied, was in darkness — ^and descended the staircase to 
answer the summons. 

The ordinary paterfamilias would scarcely have 
acted with the professor's equanimity. Under such 
circumstances it was in order to arouse the whole 
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household at least ; to have a good stout man or two 
in the hall, together with a detective, if he could be 
secured, and three or four revolvers, fully loaded, be- 
sides the more commonplace poker and tongs ; while 
the women, gathered at the head of the staircase, pre- 
pared to make midnight horrible with their cries, it 
being a most merciful and providential thing if no 
lives were lost from the explosives before it was dis- 
covered that no burglary was intended. 

To Hugo Wilderhaft the event was manifestly of 
no extraordinary character. It never struck him, cer- 
tainly, to distinguish very widely between a midday 
or a midnight visitor — a matter, as it would appear to 
him, entirely dependent upon the requirements of the 
case. This, at any rate, we are justified in conjectur- 
ing from the calmness and deliberation of his de- 
meanor, as, holding aloft the chamber-light in one 
hand, he turned the key with the other and unfast- 
ened the chain, these being the only defenses by which 
the house was protected from assault and violence 
without. 

"Am I addressing Prof. Wilderhaft?" was the in- 
quiry which greeted the owner of the mansion as the 
door, thrown wide open, revealed the pavement and 
street glistening in the gaslight after a recent shower, 
and on the stone steps, against the dark background 
of the night, a slight, gentlemanly figure in even- 
ing dress, with light overcoat, silk hat, and um- 
brella. 

" That is my name," was the quiet and brief re- 
ply. " Do you wish to see me ? " 

" I do, if you will be kind enough to grant me an 
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interview. I am well aware that, as a perfect stranger 
to you, I am making an nnnsnal demand upon your 
courtesy ; but, when I tell you that I have to-day twice 
before mieule the attempt to see you, you may be in- 
clined to overlook the unreasonableness of the hour. 
Moreover, as this is the only opportunity remaining to 
me, since I leave the city at an early hour in the morn- 
ing on my way to New Orleans, I hoped you would 
gratify me." 

" But will you permit me first to ask the purpose 
of your visit, since, you will allow, the request is some- 
what unusual? Besides, you may be laboring under a 
false impression in supposing that I am still a prac- 
ticing physician. I regret to say this is a somewhat 
common occurrence, owing, no doubt, to the fact that 
I have never removed certain professional insignia 
from the door of my abode, which are, I admit, to 
some extent misleading." 

"No," replied the stranger in a nervous, quick 
manner that seemed habitual with him — "no; it is 
not as a physician that I have sought this interview 
with you. I am perfectly well acquainted with your 
name, distinguished career, and public services, and 
have for several years followed your course with the 
deepest interest, trusting I might one day find in you 
a friend who could throw some light upon a subject 
by which I am greatly oppressed. I was present during 
a lecture of, to me, most absorbing interest which you 
recently delivered in the city of Philadelphia. It is, 
indeed, in connection with some remarks that dropped 
from your lips on that occasion that I have sought this 
interview. I shall esteem it a great favor if you will 
grant it, since you may be able either to dissipate the 
2 
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difficulties which are troubling me, or, in some way, 
aid me satisfactorily to dispose of them." 

"In this case,*' said the professor, who had all 
this time been carefully scanning the general appear- 
ance and features of his untimely visitor, " if you will 
do me the f ayor to step up-stairs, I shall be happy to 
grant you half an hour — or, indeed, any reasonable 
period of time— if I can be of any service to you. 
Kindly follow me. I will lead the way." 

Accepting his invitation with an easy grace, the 
stranger followed the professor into the spacious hall. 
Closing the door behind him, and dispossessing him- 
self of his umbrella, hat, and gloves, as if the visit he 
was paying at this midnight hour were of every-day 
occurrence and was taking place at the residence of a 
most familiar friend, he lightly ascended the staircase 
behind his host, and, entering the laboratory, quietly 
deposited himself in the low chair to which he was 
directed. 

The general appearance and character of the cham- 
ber evidently met with the thorough approval of the 
unexpected guest. His restless eyes, which seemed 
never still, took in everything. The lofty bookcases, 
filled from floor to ceiling with volumes, ancient and 
modem; the long rows of philosophical instruments 
and utensils; the numberless manuscripts, apparently 
in all stages of completion, and the thousand and one 
miscellaneous evidences of varied study and scientific 
research — all seemed to afford him undisguised satis- 
faction, as intensifying his respect for and confidence 
in the professor, and bringing him so much nearer to 
the solution of the problem with which his mind was 
burdened. 
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To the professor, on the contrary, everything con- 
nected with the stranger thns ensconced in his favorite 
chair^ in his most private chambers, and at the dead of 
night, was an entire and inscrutable mystery. He had 
not the remotest previous knowledge either of his visit- 
or's name, condition, or habits of life ; or, indeed, of 
his real purpose in thus seeking him. 

He might be the forerunner of a gang of burglars 
spying out the unprotected state of his home ; an es- 
caped lunatic ; or some semi-drunken or imbecile young 
swell, who, in the haziness which follows a debauch, 
had mistaken him for some one else, or his house for 
some familiar haunt. Not that there was anything 
special in the young man's manner or appearance to 
justify any of these hypotheses. 

Perhaps, had he been questioned as to the reason 
of his ready acquiescence in his demand for this un- 
seasonable interview, the professor might have found 
it very difficult to reply. 

The fact is, he was from the first singularly affected 
by the stranger's unexpected appearance; and this 
feeling had been continaally deepened and intensified, 
as he quietly and steadfastly regarded him, standing 
within the threshold, in the center of the faint halo 
cast by his chamber-lamp, and with the deep back- 
ground of darkness beyond. 

Now that he was seated, his head bare, and his 
whole person, as well as every feature of his face, stand- 
ing out more clearly in the well-lighted apartment, he 
could not but be conscious of a strange and inexplica- 
ble interest with which he had become invested. 

In some unaccountable manner, too, he was aware 
of a vague and undefined presentiment that this visit 
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was made in connection with a matter that had for 
some time past constantly occupied his thoughts. 

We are all subject, perhaps, at times to such in- 
stinctive apprehensions as this ; and, however little we 
may be able to account for them, they are none the less 
impressive. 

The general aspect of the stranger, as he lay back 
gracefully in his chair, was certainly sufficiently strik- 
ing. mgU and gn^fnl in fignJ^, with cl^tr and 
delicate complexion, he had the profile of a woman. 
His brow, however, was broad, smooth, and open. His 
large, lustrous gray eyes beamed with a restless and 
uncertain light ; but, when at rest, which was rarely 
the case, betrayed a certain pathetic expression of mel- 
ancholy which was singularly fascinating. 

His dark hair and beard were carefully trimmed, 
and a slender mustache but partially concealed the 
mobile and expressive mouth. His huids, which toyed 
nervously with whatever came within their reach, were 
long and white ; and upon his slender fingers gleamed 
several rings, apparently of considerable value. 

His whole appearance and demeanor betokened 
good birth, natural refinement, and perfect familiarity 
with the usages of the best society. 

So instantaneously and distinctly at times are scenes 
and individuals photographed, as it were, upon the 
mind, that his visitor had been seated but a few seconds 
before him, when the professor became inwardly con- 
scious of the fact that his entire personality had been 
so deeply imprinted upon his memory as to render it 
an impossibility that he could ever become oblivious 
of it. 
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CHAPTER IV- 

BROUGHT TO BAY. 

Fob the space of a few moments silence reigned 
throughout the apartment — ^a silence so profound that, 
notwithstanding the inside shutters were closed and 
the windows heavily curtained, the dull pattering of 
the rain-drops could be heard upon the panes, and the 
monotonous ticking of the timepiece seemed preter- 
naturally to obtrude itself upon the attention. 

On his part, the stranger seemed in no haste to 
break the stillness that prevailed. He had the air of 
one who, having thus gained access to the professor, 
had been in a large measure relieved of some heavy 
burden by which he had been previously oppressed. 

The professor himself was the first to speak. 

^^ May I ask what part of my recent address it was 
that struck you so forcibly as to lead you to seek this 
interview with me, certainly at no inconsiderable in- 
convenience to yourself ? ^ 

His attention thus recalled to himself and to the 
purpose of his visit, the restless eyes of the stranger, 
which had been unceasingly glancing around the room 
and flitting from object to object, returned at once to 
the face of the speaker, as a species of apologetic smile 
lighted the earnest face. 

In accents low and sweet, but distinct and deliber- 
ate, came the response, '^ The remarks which I under- 
stood you to make, sir, and which have induced me 
to request the favor of this interview, were as fol- 
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lows," referring to a small note-book, from which 
he read eagerly, bnt with a clear and refined articu- 
lation : 

^'^The fact that a human intelligence has once 
occupied a certain physical organism, and been sur- 
rounded by or participated in, at an earlier period, a 
certain concurrence or sequence of circumstances, 
would seem to be no insuperable argument against the 
possibility — ^we say possibility — of its occupying the 
same or a similar organism, and becoVning cognizant 
once more of these very circumstances, under the same 
or other conditions. Otherwise, whence the marvelous 
intuitions, as many term them, respecting scenes and 
incidents which we have never witnessed in this body, 
and yet of a certain familiarity with which we are dis- 
tinctly and deeply conscious?' 

" I think I have given you, sir, the ipsissima verba. 
They made a very deep impression upon my mind at 
the time, and, from circumstances which I may pres- 
ently mention, have constantly recurred to me since. 
Besides " — with a slight inclination and smile — '^ as a 
high authority in such matters, anything that falls 
from Prof. WUderhaft's lips would not be likely to be 
easily forgotten." 

"At least your memory has served you well," said 
the other, as an expression of much gravity overcast 
his always thoughtful countenance. "I suppose I 
ought to feel myself highly complimented that any 
remarks of mine uttered on such an occasion should 
have been thus carefully preserved. But it is the 
price — ^and sometimes, it seems to me, a very high 
price — one has to pay for eminence in any direction 
in these days, that you can not even think aloud, 
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much less express yourself tentatively on any subject, 
with a view to eliciting the thoughts of others, without 
being quoted as an authority, and seeing your most 
unguarded utterances taken as portions of your creed, 
and your vaguest generalities regarded as your most 
deliberate and solemn convictions." 

'' Am I to understand then, sir, that the remarks 
to which I have referred are no true expression of 
your views on this question ? " 

As the startled professor beheld the expression of 
deep disappointment gathering upon the countenance 
but an instant before so bright and eager, he was con- 
scious of a sense of uneasiness and self-abasement to 
which he was by no means familiar. A man of entire 
honesty and directness of purpose, and of unflinching 
courage in the defense of any position he had deliber- 
ately assumed, it was a novel experience thus to be 
taken to task by a comparative youth, and, by impli- 
cation, to be charged at least with culpable looseness 
of statement, if not actual dishonesty. 

It was not, however, so much the expression of 
surprise on the part of the individual before him that 
was the cause of this concern as that he stood arraigned 
before the tribunal of his own conscience. He replied 
slowly and with difficulty : 

" I admit the justice of your inquiry, sir, although 
there is in it a savor of condemnation. I feel that 
I owe you, or rather the public whom you represent, 
an answer, and, if you are patient with me, I will 
endeavor to give it. One does not always realize the 
responsibility of being in the forefront of those who 
are regarded as the recognized leaders of the popular 
thought. And yet " — ^with suppressed passion — " God 
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knows we are, indeed, ourselves but men ; and, alas ! 
how weak at that ! " 

" Pardon me if I have distressed you," replied the 
other gently, and with tones so sympathetic that they 
seemed to thrill the hearer with a sense of pain as 
acute as it was indescribable, so that he was constrained 
to rise and pace the floor to conceal his growing agita- 
tion. ^'Let me assure you I intended no reproof. 
Tossed as I have myself been so long upon a sea of 
doubt and perplexity, I have been only too accustomed 
to find rocks and shoals where I had supposed every- 
thing safe or stable, so that I can readily sympathize 
with others who have suffered in like manner. But in 
Prof. Wilderhaft I had hoped to find one whose keen 
intellect and wider experience might find the channel 
which so many had sadly missed, and lead me to the 
haven which others had failed to gain." 

" Intended or otherwise," replied the professor, re- 
seating himself opposite to his guest, and gazing with 
deepening interest upon his earnest and expressive 
countenance, " your implied condemnation is yet just. 
I am certainly faulty to this extent: I have given 
public expression to that which, at best, has been but 
a vague suspicion that has persisted in haunting me 
for some time past. In other words, I have ventured 
to think aloud before a vast assembly, in which I might 
have known there would have been many who could 
scarcely fail to note, and in all probability exaggerate, 
the importance of my utterances. With such as these 
a surmise becomes at once a statement of fact and the 
most guardedly expressed conjecture a conclusion. 
You have gauged me only too accurately, I fear " — a 
flickering smile playing upon the earnest face. '^ But 
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my intense interest in this question — ^an interest for 
which there is very much in my past life to account, 
and which has grown and strengthened with my years 
— may, in a measure, plead my excuse." 

" I suppose, Prof. Wilderhaf t" — with an increasing 
nervousness of manner, which affected even his dis- 
course, so that the words came slowly and staccato 
from his lips — ^" I suppose you never really heard of, 
or actually encountered, an instance such as you have 
conjectured to be not absolutely an impossibility? Had 
you done so, your language would hardly have been so 
hesitating and unsatisfying.'' 

^^ Certainly you are right in such a conclusion. 
Were but one thoroughly indisputable or authenticated 
instance to be placed on record, it would account for 
so many things in our experience which are beyond all 
explanations, solve so many problems, satisfy so many 
doubts, and reconcile so many apparent contradic- 
tions, that I, for one — I frankly confess it — ^should 
hail it with a sense of inexpressible relief. But, alas ! " 
continued the professor, pausing in his rapid pacing 
of the floor, and looking down from his full height 
upon his questioner with an aspect of sadness and dis- 
appointment — ^^ alas ! we have been favored as yet with 
no such revelation as this ; at any rate, not with one 
such as would compel a general acceptance by the 
world at large." 

" You, doubtless, believe that you are correct, sir, in 
this supposition. But " — ^rising excitedly and clutch- 
ing the back of the chair on which he had been seated, 
as if to steady himself — ^" what would you give to be 
acquainted with just such an instance as would meet, in 
every particular, the hypothesis you have suggested? " 
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" Young man," said the professor — ^witha growing 
excitement of manner which he strove in yain to con- 
ceal — " you are either trifling with me in connection 
with a subject to which I have given years of earnest 
study and deepest thought, or else you know not of 
what you speak. What can one of your years and expe- 
rience, and seeming habits of life, have learned of such 
matters as these ? Believe me, they lie far beyond and 
above your ken. Yes, and it is well they do ; for the 
burden of problems such as these, when they have once 
fastened upon the mind, seems to press out the very 
life and drain the soul itself. " But " — after a brief 
pause, and with a glow that seemed to take possession 
of his whole person and thrill his entire being — ^" were 
it possible to secure, at any sacrifice, such evidence as 
would establish the theory at which I have, remember, 
only vaguely hinted, then, whatever might be the price 
demanded— ease, substance, friends, reputation, yea, 
and risk of life itself — I would unhesitatingly cast them 
all into the scale, and, in its acquisition, feel I had been 
abundantly repaid." 

" Prof. Wilderhaf t," said the stranger, rising and 
coming qnietly and calmly toward him, " do I strike 
you as being one in full possession of his health, and " 
— after a pause, so slight as to be scarcely noticeable 
under the circumstances — " reason ? You would con- 
sider my testimony valid upon any ordinary question, 
or in a court of justice ? " 

" While I must admit " — unconsciously lapsing for 
the moment into the professional tone and habit of 
past years — ^" that your nervous system appears to me 
to have been somewhat strained, and that there is a 
certain excitement of manner which one like myself 
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could scarcely fail in obBerving, I yet can detect noth- 
ing in your appearance or demeanor which would ren- 
der your testimony deserving of exception in regard 
to any matter with which you were conversant. Most 
assuredly I should not for an instant doubt your entire 
veracity." 

"^ This being your expressed and unbiased opinion, 
both as to my physical and mental condition^ I am 
prepared to make a statement which I might otherwise 
have withheld — one which, in the judgment of many, 
I am aware, would render me the object of unworthy 
suspicion, and even liable to personal restraint, in con- 
sequence of the ignorance and prejudice so prevalent 
among the masses. From you, however, I anticipate 
very different treatment. I shall be sure, at least, of 
your entire sympathy and kind consideration ; and if 
I should prove, by my personal experience, to be of 
the smallest assistance to you, I should esteem myself 
doubly fortunate in having sought and obtained this 
somewhat untimely interview. But, before I attempt 
the disclosure which I have come here purposely to 
make, may I claim the privilege of turning the key 
upon us, that our intercourse may be entirely private 
and uninterrupted? When you hear what I have to 
say, I think you will admit that the utmost precaution 
in this tespect is necessary." 

Upon this, the stranger advances deliberately to 
the door, turns the key in the lock, and, as if absently, 
drops it into his breast-pocket. 

As he returns to his seat, the professor notices for 
the first time a protuberance from the pocket which 
might imply the presence of a pistoL But it is after 
midnight, and in the city of New York. The stranger 
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is alone, well dressed, and certainly of good means and 
position. Under such circnmstances, the possession 
of firearms would, in general estimation, be considered 
justifiable. 

The professor had noted casually that his guest 
was thus armed, since it was natural to one of his ob- 
servant nature to do so; but he attached little impor- 
tance to the matter. He was fully aware of the fact, 
from a long and varied experience, that a well-known 
physician is very rarely the object of a violent assault. 
Perchance, an inward consciousness that they may 
some time or another need his good offices, impresses 
itself upon the minds even of the drunkard and the 
desperado. 

With a curious and expectant gaze, the professor 
followed the movements of his guest, as, in a few mo- 
ments, suspicion grew into certainty; and, together 
with a carefully secured roll of papers, there was drawn 
from his breast a silver-mounted revolver, with several 
chambers and of elegant design. 

Laying the weapon upon the table with a peculiar 
smile, and drawing attention to it with his easy grace^ 
^^ I might,'' he said, ^' account for my possession of 
this weapon from the fact of my being alone and com- 
paratively unacquainted with your city, which, espe- 
cially after nightfall, has not the very best of reputa- 
tions. But now that all likelihood of its being required 
has disappeared, I don't mind telling its true purpose. 
You will be speedily aware of the fact — ^if you are not 
so already — that there are those in this community to 
whom I could not make the confession that I am about 
to impose upon you without endangering perhaps my 
personal freedom ; and " — with dilating eyes, flushing 
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cheek, and an unconscions grip of the weapon before 
him — ^** my liberty is dearer to me than my life ; yes, 
and the life of any man ! Bat " — ^with an apologetic 
smile — '' you may well be amazed at all this vaporing. 
We are losing, too, precious time. It is already nearly 
one by your clock there ; and, seeing we are now beyond 
all fear of being overheard or interrupted, I will speak 
with the most absolute and entire freedom. And do 
you, my dear sir, on your part, favor me with your kind 
forbearance, as I make known to you the facts that I 
came here to divulge, with a view to asking your coun- 
sel, if I found I could do so with safety." 



CHAPTER V. 

A DISCOVERY. 



Gathebikg from his visitor's manner and address 
that his patience was to be somewhat taxed, the pro- 
fessor resumed his seat, and motioned to the other to 
do likewise; but, as if unconscious of the invitation, he 
continued to pace the room with hurried strides, his 
excitement seeming to increase at every step. 

At length, coming to a stand opposite to the pro- 
fessor's chair, drawing himself up to his full height, 
and looking him steadily in the face, as if to see more 
clearly the effect of his revelation upon his hearer, he 
said — ^his words falling singularly distinct and clear 
in the stillness that pervaded the room : 

" You have assured me. Prof. Wilderhaf t, that there 
is no sacrifice you would be unwilling to make to ob- 
tain satisfactory testimony in behalf of a conviction 
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which I now fed sare has long possessed your mind, 
as it has my own. I am able to furnish you such testi- 
mony. I am here to-night for that precise purpose. 
But why," impatiently, " waste further time, when I 
see we already understand each other; and when I, 
myself, am just such an instance as you require? 
Prom my youth I have been aware of this. The con- 
viction has grown and strengthened with increasing 
years. I have verified it again and again. Circum- 
stance after circumstance has occurred to convince 
me that I have trodden this path of life before; 
that I am placing my feet well-nigh in the same 
prints which, in a previous existence, I have left be- 
hind me." 

" Is there no possibility," interrupted the professor, 
whose intent and searching gaze h^ neverf even f o^ 
an instant, left the sptoker's face, ^' that you may have 
deceived yourself in this matter, and mistaken a 
highly sensitive intuitiveness for the results of an 
actual experience ? " 

" It is true that the impressions left upon my mind 
have not been, for the most part, sufficiently distinct 
to enable me to forecast with anything like certainty 
what may be in store for me. I seem but to 'see 
through a glass, darkly.' • That familiar phrase ex- 
presses my condition exactly. Here and there, like a 
traveler in a mist, I catch a glimpse of the objects 
that lie before me in the road along which I am jour- 
neying; but, just as I am on the point of grasping 
them more clearly, they seem to disappear from view. 
As a rule, it is only when the incidents have actually 
occurred, or are on the very eve of occurring, that the 
feeling is forced home upon me that these circum- 
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stances are nothing new in my experience ; but have 
added fresh links to the irresistible chain of evidence 
which binds me to the solemn conviction by which 
my mind has now for so long a period been dominated. 
But perhaps a brief sketch of my early life may lead 
you to comprehend, better than any process of reason- 
ing I could adopt, the grounds of this conviction ; tad 
how gradually I have been led, first to harbor it, then 
to contemplate it, and finally, firmly and irrevocably 
to embrace it. 

^^ By birth I am a Dane, having first seen the light 
in the city of Copenhagen. My father, one of the 
leading and most enterprising merchants of that city, 
had not only acquired considerable wealth by his dif- 
ferent ventures in foreign lands, but had also achieved 
for himself a European reputation and a wide experi- 
ence of men and manners. 

" In one of his frequent visits to the city of New 
York he had met and won my dear mother, with 
whom he fell in love at first sight. The daughter of 
a well-bom and wealthy merchant of Louisiana, of ex- 
traordinary beauty, the belle of the season, and several 
years his junior, she had yet yielded herself, to the 
surprise of many, I have been told, a prize to her for- 
eign wooer. 

" There could, however, have been nothing really 
remarkable in her choice, for my father was of excel- 
lent stock ; we Danes being a simple people, and, like 
you Americans here, not thinking it any discredit to 
our lineage to engage in commerce. He was, too, a 
man of distinguished appearance and most prepossess- 
ing manners, as well as of unblemished honor, and 
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with that chivalrous veneration for women which is 
now becoming so rare among ns. 

"Handsome as was her portion — she being her 
father's only surviving child — ^her suitor's means were 
still sufficiently in excess to prevent his being ranked 
as a ' fortune-hunter.' 

" The marriage was in every respect a happy one. 
Some fifteen years — darkened only by those inevitable 
sorrows and trials over which we have no control, and 
which seem sooner or later to come to all — ^they spent 
together, before that bond was broken to which they 
both alike, I believe, attributed their highest happi- 
ness. 

" My mother was never the same after my father's 
decease ; the more so, that it was preceded by that of 
my sister, a frail and delicate child of twelve years of 
age, whose life seemed from the first to have hung 
upon a thread. I have always thought both her health 
and spirits were impaired by her removal to our less 
hospitable climate. I know she missed greatly her 
own sunny land and Southern life, although her devo- 
tion to my father would never have allowed her to 
give expression to any such sense of loss. 

" I presume my father had some suspicion of this, 
for he frequently contrived that they should visit New 
York and New Orleans together, and these visits were, 
I believe, the sunniest spots in their lives. 

" My mother's temperament was pre-eminently 
Southern. Sensitive, impulsive, generous, she was sus- 
ceptible and impressionable to the highest degree. It 
was not in her nature to resist any appeal that it was 
in her power to grant. Her intuitions were marvelous, 
her discernment of character was almost infallible, 
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and her premonitions were at times absolutely start- 
ling. No good-natured jesting on' the part of my 
father or her friends could influence the conclusions 
at which she had arrived, and, singular to say, they 
appeared in the end to be invariably correct 

^^ In many of these respects, I presume, I must liaye 
taken after her, since I can remember, even as a child, 
being of a highly nervous temperament, and conscious 
of a certain inward sense by which I was constantly 
guided, rather than by reason, experience, or any ex- 
ternal influence. 

^^ But you will be impatient to learn when first the 
idea occurred to me that the life I am now living has 
not been unlived, or, to some extent, unexperienced 
before. 

" The circumstance which brought to me the rev- 
elation was natural enough in itself ; but I shall never 
forget it It occurred when I was little more than 
fifteen ; but I was a lad of thoughtful and introspect- 
ive habits, and it seemed to give point and emphasis 
to a multitude of vague and indefinite feelings which 
had at various times possessed me more or less forcibly. 

'^ I had been down to the wharf to witness the de- 
parture of a fine vessel which my father was dispatch- 
ing on her first ocean voyage. Much interest had been 
excited ; and quite a little knot had gathered to see 
the noble craft set her white wings for her flight, and 
to follow her course until the point was turned which 
concealed her from further view. 

" As we were about to disperse, a friend and play- 
mate of mine — son of a naval officer, and about my 
own age, but as competent to manage a craft as most 

lads of his years are to guide a kite — stepped up and 
3 
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inyited me to take a sail with him. His father had 
presented to him a new sail-boat, and he was anxious 
to test its qualities; 

" Now, a few hours' sail with Karl Stromberg was 
one of the delights of my boyhood. We were bosom 
friends ; and, like ducks, spent most of our time on, 
if not in, the water. 

" My eyes glistened at the prospect ; and I was 
about joyfully to accede to his request, when a thrill I 
can not describe passed through me. For an instant 
I seemed to lose all consciousness of my surroandings. 

" With a faint recollection of some such previous 
solicitation, I seemed to see myself holding on with 
all my strength to the bow of a capsized boat ; and 
some one, only a little distance from me — ^his face 
stained with blood, as if from a blow — striving vainly 
against the current to reach my side. 

^^ I felt sick and faint, and was about to drop, 
when my friend's exclamation recalled me to myself. 
But I was covered with a cold perspiration from head 
to foot, and it was some minutes before my equanim- 
ity was restored. 

" For a long time no entreaties could induce me to 
yield to my companion's request and accompany him 
on his expedition ; but, ultimately, finding he would 
not set out alone, I consented, and without further de- 
lay we thrust out from the landing-place. 

^ The weather was superb for a sail. A clear sky, 
the surface of the water only just broken by the fresh- 
ening breeze, a craft that rose and fell on the minia- 
ture waves like a swan — ^what could possibly be more 
delightful ? 

" For more than three hours we had thoroughly 
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enjoyed onrselves, and were on our return to the har- 
bor, when a heavy squall came down upon us with so 
little warning that we were taken utterly by surprise. 

^^ Unfortunately, something got out of gear, and 
we could not shift the mainsail as quickly as was 
needed to meet the veering blasts, and, before we had 
comprehended our danger, we were capsized. 

^^ I was nearer the vessel than my companion, and 
clung to a part of the cable attached to the bow ; but 
Karl, who had been steering, was flung in the wake, 
and was struck, in falling, by the boom, so that, in 
spite of the most desperate efforts, he was unable to 
reach the rope I had contrived to cast in his direction. 

^' I remember no more. I was picked up, I was 
told, about an hour later, in a swoon, and conveyed to 
my home. Here I speedily recovered my senses, but 
that awful scene — ^the overturned craft, the surging 
waters, my comrade's pale and bleeding face, implor- 
ing gaze, and frantic efforts to reach me — can never 
be forgotten. 

" Neither can that former scene which I witnessed 
while standing on the wharf previous to my entering 
the vessel, and which was well-nigh as clearly and dis- 
tinctly visible to me as that which I have endeavored 
to describe." 

As the younger man had proceeded in his narra- 
tive, the professor had given to it a deeper and more 
fixed attention, until his eyes seemed to watch for 
every word that left the speaker's lips. With the clos- 
ing sentence he started from his seat and paced with 
nervous and unsteady steps tli^ floor of the apartment, 
manifestly deeply affected. *" ^ 

He calmed himself, however, a:(ter a few minutes, 

\ 

V 
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and, in as quiet and deliberate accents as he coald com- 
mand, looking earnestly upon his companion, said : 

^'I feel the deepest interest in your case, and I 
need scarcely tell you that you have my heart-felt sym- 
pathy. But you must pardon me if I say that yours 
is not altogether a solitary and exceptional case. I 
have, in yonder drawer beside you, full and authen- 
ticated records of several such. I confess, however, 
there is in your narrative a convincing force— due it 
may be to your earnestness and evident sincerity — in 
which these are necessarily lacking. 

'* Still, we must not expect to be permitted to base 
a theory so startling upon a few striking coincidences, 
the force of which must largely depend upon the cred- 
ibility of those chiefly interested. Besides, many cir- 
cumstances we may have overlooked may serve to de- 
tract from their value as testimony in such a matter as 
this. But" — with perceptible eagerness — ^'* perhaps, 
this was not the only striking instance of such intui- 
tiveness — for it is safest thus to define it — ^which you 
can recall ? " 

"By no means. As I have already stated, they 
have been of frequent occurrence— not always, it is 
true, equally distinct and defined, yet ever tending in 
the same direction, and serving to confirm my pre- 
vious convictions. May I trouble you with one more 
such instanpe ? " 

" Most certainly. I will frankly acknowledge to 
you that I have spent many long years in the pursuit 
of such testimony as you seem in a position to give, 
and," with a grave smiUr, " I should consider myself 
fortunate in attaining *jo anything of real value, simply 
at the cost of an hgTu* or two of sleep ; this being by 
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no means an uncommon sacrifice with me on the 
shrine of knowledge." 

" Since you are so patient, I will proceed, bearing 
in mind, however, your seyerely taxed patience and the 
lateness of the hour. But may I ask you here, without 
any impertinence, if you have ever been married ? " 

For an instant there was a painful pause. At last 
the answer came, slowly and with difficulty, as if he of 
whom the inquiry had been made had come in spirit 
from some far-off scenes of past hopes and joys — ^^ I 
have." 

" Pardon me ; I did not intend to probe a wound." 

" How could you ? Of course, you could not know 
the one great sorrow of my life. The sorest wounds 
we bear about us are rarely those we lay bare to the 
public view, or for which we claim the general pity. 
But pray continue." 

*^ It is generous of you to pardon my heedlessness 
so readily. Perhaps the incident I am about to relate 
will be my best apology, since it will in part account 
for my inquiry. I was simply seeking to assure myself 
that I should have your sympathy in one of the sad- 
dest chapters of my own career. I am sorry if I have 
purchased this knowledge at the cost of pain to you. 
But I will hasten on. 

"As I grew into manhood^ I frequently accompa- 
nied my father to the United States, and, as I devel- 
oped some business capacity and an especial liking for 
plantation life, the charge of the estates which had 
fallen to my mother on her father's decease became 
my peculiar care. I was constantly visiting and over- 
seeing them, making New Orleans my headquarters. 

" It was here that I met my fate in the person of 
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an accomplished young lady, whose parents, though of 
ancient lineage, were in rather straitened circum- 
stances, and for whom I yery speedily formed a most 
sincere and devoted attachment 

^^ The poverty of her sire had by no means dimin- 
ished his pride or exclusiveness, so that it was for from 
an easy matter to obtain his countenance for my pre- 
tensions. At length, through the kindness of friends, 
I seemed to have arrived at the very threshold of my 
hopes, when a circumstance occurred which filled me 
with foreboding of dismay. 

'* But pray be seated, or I shall feel, notwithstanding 
all your kind expressions of interest, that I am putting 
both your patience and politeness to too severe a test" 

Thus solicited, the professor again resumed his 
seat and composed himself for further revelations, and 
the young man, gathering fresh fervor and animation 
from his companion's marked and deep attention, pro- 
ceeded with his narrative. 



CHAPTER VI. 
"love's young dream." 

'* Lenesque sub noctem susnrrl 
Composita repetantur bora." 

" It was one of those lovely spring evenings such 
as are only known in southern climes, when every 
pulse in Nature seems to throb with ecstasy, and earth 
and air and sky combine to steep the senses with de- 
light; when it is happiness enough simply to live; 
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when mirth and music, perfume and song, invite to 
laxurious ease ; when worldly cai«8 and ambitions ap- 
pear for a season to have lost their power ; when love 
seems to impregnate the yery atmosphere, and every 
draught of it is a philter which renders the spirit ob- 
livious to all else but its most potent influenca 

" What wonder that I yielded to its sway? I was in 
the first freshness of my youth — a Southron on my 
mother's side. Through my veins coursed blood that 
had been warmed by several centuries of well-nigh 
tropical suns. With a sense of honor and rectitude 
which I had inherited from my frugal sires, I was, in 
regard to the affections, among the most susceptible 
of mortals. Like wax, I was ready to receive only too 
easily the first tender impression to which I might be 
subjected. 

^'Nor had such impression been wanting. As I 
have already stated, in the daughter of a neighboring 
planter was found one to whom I was only too willing 
to pledge myself a life-long subject, and whose very 
presence seemed to be the essence of earthly happiness. 

" It was in the city of New Orleans that we first 
met, at the home of a mutual friend. It was during 
one of those pleasant reunions — so common among 
Southern people, but unfortunately so rare in our 
Northern States — in which, with comparatively but 
little display and effort to entertain on the part of the 
hostess, everybody yet seems to be so entirely at ease. 

" The introduction thus eagerly sought soon proved 
to be only the prelude to an intimacy from the first 
apparently delightful to both, and which soon ripened 
into a tender and mutual attachment. 

"The few difficulties which had intervened had 
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been satisfactorily surmounted. My connections were 
unexceptionable^ my means ample, and my reputation, 
I am pleased to be able to add, unquestionable. My 
bride was to have no fortune but that which she her- 
self constituted ; but that was all-sufficient. With an 
honest and sincere affection, a single glance or smile 
from the loved one weighs more than ingots of gold 
and silver ; and these were never in my case of the 
highest value. 

** My mother I knew would only be delighted to 
see my affection truly responded to by one she deemed 
worthy of such a treasure as myself ; and on this score, 
like all lovers, I had no uneasiness whatever. 

^ The high-contracting parties had consulted to- 
gether, all the preliminaries had been arranged, and 
on this very evening I hoped to have the limit set to 
my probation. 

" The plantation of Colonel Ellerby, the father of 
Irene, adjoined our own. They were, however, of 
large extent, and by the shorter cut — ^by no means a 
pleasant one, lying as it did through forest, marsh, and 
jungle — could only be traversed by a good ten-mile 
ride from door to door.* 

^^ Bat love like mine scoffs at such obstacles, and 
few were the evenings in which we were not seen to- 
gether, sitting on the broad and somewhat dilapidated 
veranda, or strolling in the ill-kept piece of ground, 
called by courtesy the garden, upon which it looked. 

** From this it may be gathered that the coloners 
financial position was not very flourishing. But what 
did we care ? We had each other, and marble halls 
and the Gardens of the Hesperides would not have 
added one whit to our happiness. 
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'* Bat Colonel Ellerby had high connections, and 
^ expectations,' whatever they may be supposed to em- 
body. Those who knew him well, sometimes, I imag- 
ine, made merry at his expense in regard to these 
latter, but, as it proved in the end, there was more 
* body ' in them than was generally supposed. I little 
thought, even at this moment, that in this matter I 
should ever have been in the smallest degree inter- 
ested. But the sequel will show that this was far from 
being the case. 

^ On the same spring evening, we were seated, 
•Irene and I, beside the fountain — courtesy again — ^the 
waters of which languidly oozed through the cracks of 
the green-looking shell through which an individual 
greatly the worse for wear was, I presume, supposed 
to be breathing forth sweet sounds. I remember once 
gravely declaring that it was Cupid calling upon Irene 
to name the day, and suffering agonies from her ob- 
stinacy. 

^ I am afraid our conversation would not have been 
very edifying to the general public. But we were in- 
tensely happy, and had well-nigh arranged everything 
in the most satisfactory manner, when a little darkey 
girl broke in upon us, bursting with the importance 
of her mission, grinning from ear to ear, and display- 
ing every ivory in her head. 

'* * Miss Irene I Gome, quick ! quick ! Massa he 
got letter. He's 'gwine 'ter New York. 'Yer ter pack 
up quick, and go long of him I' Dark messenger, 
indeed, of ill ; she came and went. We followed in 
silence, hand in hand. 

^' I know not how she felt, or what she saw, but in 
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an instant there came to me the conviction that, if 
parted now, the separation would be final. 

*^ Again I became distinctly conscious that in the 
remote past I had experienced just such a crisis in my 
career as this. I felt that that sinking of the heart 
was no new emotion ; that, at some time, I know not 
when or where, I had passed through just such an 
agony before. I saw the clinging form, the tender 
gaze — alas I that it could ever have been false — ^in 
which I seemed to read her very heart. 

*' Yes, and beyond this I saw the hurried depart- 
ure ; the skies smiling, as in mockery of our woe ; the 
graceful figure leaning over the vessel's side; the wav- 
ing of the little hand so often held in mine ; the glint 
of something white upon the breeze ; then, the speck 
upon the broad expanse of water ; and the meeting of 
sky and ocean which was to mark the extinction of 
hopes that had so gladdened and glorified my life. 

" What more I might have seen, I know not. Why 
the separation must necessarily have been final? 
Whether the object of my devotion was taken from 
me or I from her ? Whether she proved unfaithful to 
me ? or I — ^I repudiated the thought — ^became cold to 
her ? I would have sacrificed all I was worth to have 
discovered. 

" But it was not to be. The spell was suddenly 
broken by the tender, pleading voice beside me, which 
had never lost its power over me since first I heard it 

" * Christian 1 dear Christian 1 what is the mat- 
ter? Why do you look like that? You frighten 
me, dear.'. 

" Then, as if reading in my fixed gaze and strained 
features my deep grief at the prospect of even thus 
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temporarily being parted from her, she said, with in- 
finite tenderness : 

■ *** Don't be grieved, dearest, at the thought of 
losing me for a little while. You know well a tempo- 
rary separation can make no difference in our feel- 
ings te each other ; certainly not te mine, except to 
love you, if it were possible, more fondly than I do. 
But, after all, we may be troubling ourselves without 
a cause. It is true that we have connections in Eng- 
land, who have sometimes given us te understand that 
they would do something for me, yet I can not con- 
ceive of anything occurring to take us thither. But 
here comes papa, the fateful document in his hand, 
so that we shall very soon be put out of suspense at 
least.' 

*^She had made a move in the direction of the 
house, but I grasped her hand, and for an instant held 
her fast, looking earnestly inte her eyes. 

" * Irene,' I said, * will you promise me one thing? 
Will you give me your word, dearest, that you will 
never leave the country until we are married ? ' 

*^ ^ Why, what a question te ask. Christian I I do not 
think there is any more likelihood of my leaving the 
country than that any other extraordinary event should 
happen — ^f or instance, my becoming a millionairess. 
In all probability, Tricksey's statement may mean 
nothing more than a journey to New York, which you 
must know, lately, owing to our limited circumstances, 
is quite an undertaking, and a most rare treat.' 

" * But, will you promise, Irene ? ' I persisted. 

*'* Christian, how strange you are this evening! 
You know I am yours entirely. But I must leave all 
these things to papa. He has given his full sanction 
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to onr marriage, and I would not for the world op- 
pose him just now in small matters. I am snre he will 
do all that is kind and right. Come^ Christian, let ns 
go to him.' 

'' ' But one instant, Irene, just one instant,' I cried, 
detaining her ; ^ I know they will wish you to leave 
me. I am as assured of it as if it had actually taken 
place. I feel, too, that, if we are parted now, it will 
be forever. I dare not tell you tH I can see — all I 
know ; but of this I am assured. If you would only 
promise not to leave the country except as my wife, 
all will be well.' 

^^ Something in my looks or manner must have 
startled her, I fear, for the moment, for she suddenly 
withdrew her hand from my grasp, and looked ear- 
nestly into my face ; then, as if compassionating me, 
she replied very softly : 

" ' Poor Christian ! I am sorry he feels this blow so 
very deeply, but it won't be half as bad as he thinks. 
He ought to know his poor little Irene by this time ; 
or perhaps he is afraid that a few intervening miles 
of land and water may prove too strong a test of his 
devotion. But come, dear,' she pleaded, taking my 
hand tenderly in her own and softly kissing me on the 
forehead, * you may depend upon it, we have no cause 
for alarm. But, whatever happens, we must bear it 
together bravely; and surely it can not then be so 
very formidable. Come ; papa has actually found 
us out. 

" But I will not tax your patience any further. It 
is hard to tear one's self away from the grave of buried 
hopes. It is like parting with the spot where lies some 
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dear friend who has long shared oar heart and home, 
but who has left us now forever. 

" The blow was not long in falling. That evening 
Colonel EUerby begged me to remain, as he had some- 
thing importimt to communicate to me that might 
temporarily diaarrange our plana. It was, briefly, to 
this effect : 

*' A remote connection in England, who had always 
expressed a deep interest in himself and family, had 
recently experienced a sad bereavement, and desired 
the presence of himself and daughter as speedily as 
possible in London. He would be sorry under any 
circumstances to disappoint her ; and she had, besides, 
a claim upon him by reason of past kindnesses. More- 
over, he thought the change would do Irene good. We 
were both, he said, still young, and on their return — 
which he did not expect would be long delayed — our 
union could be consummated. 

" Whether he in any degree foresaw what was to 
ensue I had, of course, no means . of ascertaining. 
If he had any ulterior purpose in his mind, or any 
• expectations ' respecting his daughter which he knew 
would militate against the accomplishment of our 
mutual hopes, he neither by speech nor manner be- 
trayed it. Most likely he was only going, as most of 
us do, with the stream, and awaiting the chapter of 
accidents. 

" It is sufficient to say that within a week all their 
arrangements were made, the household was broken 
up, the plantation deserted, and the vision which had 
forced itself upon me had become a reality. 

" Irene and I were separated, not without a most 
painful parting and many tender adieus and earnest 
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protestations of affection. Not a detail was wanting — 
the smiling skies, the graceful figure leaning over the 
yessePs side, the waving of the hand, the glint of white 
above the waters blue, the fading speck upon the dis- 
tant horizon, and the closing in of sea and sky, which 
I knew within my inmost heart would never give birth 
again to my returning love. 

** For several weeks our correspondence was tender 
and uninterrupted. Sometimes, when reading Irene's 
letters, I would for the moment forget what I knew to 
be in store for me ; at others I would find myself won- 
dering from what direction and in what shape the 
blow would come. 

** I tried bravely to keep my fears out of my letters 
to Irene ; but, when the heart speaks, as mine always 
did to her, it is not easy to disguise its true feelings, 
which sooner or later will find expression. I think 
she must have read between the lines of my tender and 
rather effusive epistles. She made no reference to this 
at the time ; but when the hour had arrived, and the 
great sorrow which, like the fabled sword of Damocles, 
had so long hung threateningly over my devoted head, 
had at last fallen, as I knew too well it must and 
would, in the very missive which crushed my hopes 
forever I read her knowledge of my forebodings. 

** It was very brief, only a few lines, and yet enough 
to take the sun out of the earth for me, and leave it 
cold and empty indeed : 

"'Dear Christian,' it read, *your misgivings 
are only too true. I could not have believed it of my- 
self. Forget me and forgive me, is all I ask. Would 
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that I could forgive myself! My signature will ex- 
plain all. * Irene Templeton.' 

*' No, the signature did not explain all. I knew 
her too well for that. It simply declared what had 
taken place. It revealed nothing of the process by 
which it had been brought about ; nothing of the con- 
flict through which one of her noble and generous 
nature must have passed before she could thus for- 
swear herself ; nothing of the spirit in which she had 
acquiesced in this new disposal of her hand. 

"Nor was any such justification necessary. It 
would have benefited neither of us in the smallest de- 
gree. Sufiicient that she was lost to me forever, and 
that, as among the living, I must never think of her 
again. 

" But as one dead and buried I did think of her 
constantly, and shall till I die. Sometimes I seem 
almost to persuade myself that we have only just 
parted, after one of the old happy evenings spent to- 
gether, so fresh and vivid are the impressions they 
have left upon me. 

" I never replied to her letter. I knew she would 
understand my motive, and do me justice in this mat- 
ter. There are many epistles that had best never have 
been answered, and this was one. I did not wish my 
memory to be an element of bitterness in her life. I 
loved her too deeply and truly for that, and I felt sure 
she was aware of it. 

" The colonel was gentleman enough to write to 
me and attempt what he termed an explanation in 
regard to his daughter's changed affection ; but I did 
not read it, and have never replied to it to this day. 
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** Bat the circle into wliich Irene had entered was 
of too exalted a character for the facts of the case long 
to remain unknown. 

^ Her distinguished connection Lady Riversdale, 
had recently lost a niece, whose fortunes she had taken 
under her special care ; and, being a bom match-maker, 
having no one' else to whom she cared to bequeath her 
accumulated wealth, and having heard of the grace 
and beauty of the young Southern girl, had taken it 
into her head to transport the simple and sweet plan- 
tation flower into her London drawing-room, and to 
lavish upon her all the resources of wealth and art. 

*^ It is needless to say with what result 

^ I seemed to see Irene, with her natural grace and 
beauty and her native refinement, moving amid the 
high-bom throng. Of course, she was a success. It 
was a mere accident as to which of the most esteemed 
partis of the hour fell victim to her charms. 

" As it happened, the young Viscount Templeton 
carried off the prize. Why not he as well as another? 

" Irene resisted for a time, no doubt. I give her 
*all credit for thai But what was the will of a young 
girl, loving and generous though she might be in 
heart, against all the influences brought to bear upon 
her, and amid all the excitement and brilliancy of 
such a conquest? It must needs prove powerless. 
And powerless it was ; and here am I, a young man — 
for I am not three-and-twenty — with ample means 
and no purpose in life, only drifting on a stream over 
which I am persuaded I have before moved, and occa- 
sionally catching sight during my course of some fa- 
miliar object which serves to impress the fact upon 
my mind more forcibly and distinctly. 
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" Prof. Wilderhaf t, my story has grown longer in 
the telling than I had at first anticipated. But you 
now have my ease fully before you, and I want your 
counsel." 



CHAPTER VII. 

**K03S" TANGENDA VADA." 

To say that Prof. Wilderhaft was greatly inter- 
ested in the narrative, to which he had listened with 
unflagging attention from beginning to end, would 
but inadequately describe the effect it produced upon 
him. There was that not only in the matter of his 
visitor's discourse, but also in the manner and spirit of 
its delivery, that had deeply affected him. 

The countenance of the speaker was singularly ex- 
pressive. At all times an index to his feelings, it had 
varied so constantly with every passing emotion as to 
be in itself a study. Then, in the subject treated of, 
had he not at last found testimony of just such a> 
character as he had been for years anxious to possess, 
and that unexpectedly and without any effort on his 
own part to obtain it ? 

There was one remarkable fact, however, that the 
listener could not but be conscious of, and at which 
he would have confessed to being greatly surprised. 
He had found that the acquisition of information 
which, up to this time, would have occasioned him the 
utmost satisfaction, had now, on the contrary, been ac- 
companied with a perceptible sense of pain. 

It was one thing, he discovered, to desire to estab- 
4 
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lish a theory, and quite another to see it practically 
illustrated in the life of a fellow-being in whom we 
have been led to feel an absorbing though, it may be, 
but a newly awakened interest. 

Almost from the moment he had seen him, his 
sympathy had gone out to his strange and untimely 
guest. Every hour he had spent in his company had 
only deepened and intensified this feeling. Already 
he could perceive the blighting and discouraging in- 
fluence of a conviction, such as that which he had 
himself begun to cherish, upon the bright young life 
which it had even now warped and clouded to so great 
an extent. 

Fain would he have retreated from the position he 
had so hesitatingly assumed, and have made as light 
of it as possible. But he was too honest and ingenu- 
ous for this. Besides, he was fully aware that matters 
had now advanced too far to permit any weakening 
on his part; that his visitor's convictions were too 
deeply seated, and he was too thoroughly in earnest to 
be trifled with. 

Hence, it was with marked reluctance and hesi- 
tancy of manner that he at length replied : 

*^I need scarcely assure you, sir, that I feel the 
truest sympathy for you in regard to the extraordinary 
condition in which you believe yourself to be placed. 
I will not conceal from you that — ^as you have justly 
surmised — I have conceived the possibility of such an 
experience as yours. But I flnd the reality a much 
more solemn and momentous subject of contemplation 
than I had supposed. I acknowledge to having in a 
large measure overlooked the disastrous influence it 
might be likely to exert upon a human life. In jus- 
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tice to myself I feel bound to oflfer a few words of 
explanation as to my position in relation to this 
subject. 

" I can not state precisely at what period of my 
life my attention was first drawn to the contempla- 
tion of the condition of the human soul or spirit after 
decease ; but I am certain that froin a very early age 
this momentous question must have taken possession 
of my mind, since I can not recall the time when it 
was not more or less to me a subject of thought and 
investigation. 

^ Whether some special incident which has escaped 
my memory led me to these-^what some seem to con- 
sider — forbidden fields of speculation; or whether, 
without being aware of it, I had grasped an idea here 
and there from the many earnest and learned disquisi- 
tions in which my father and tutor loved so well to 
engage, I have found it difficult to determine. 

^*' As to a strong tendency to assign a prominent 
place in my reflections and investigations to this im- 
portant problem — ^the solution of which to my mind 
is calculated to largely affect the life we are now liv- 
ing— K)f this I have been conscious almost from my 
boyhood. Indeed, it has been an incentive to me 
many times in the pursuit of various other branches 
which, to youth at least, are ordinarily supposed to 
offer but few attractions. The acquisition of all such 
knowledge, it appeared to me, might possibly be here- 
after of the greatest assistance in connection with the 
one supreme object I had even then begun to keep 
steadily before me. 

^^ All this may sound very strange to you ; but, as 
I have shown you, my susceptibiUties were somewhat 
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exceptional, and my intellectual surroundings even 
more so." 

*' May I ask," here broke in the stranger, " on 
what principles you proposed to conduct your in- 
quiries, and the means by which you conceiyed they 
might be advanced? The religious aspect of the 
matter, I presume, must have influenced you to some 
extent." 

" Not appreciably, I fear, for I am not a Christian. 
Pardon me if I have shocked you," noticing the frank 
and undisguised look of astonishment depicted upon 
the countenance of the inquirer. 

** But you must not," with a half -smile, the mean- 
ing of which, whether pity or contempt, it would have 
been very difficult to determine, ^' take this admission 
to signify more than it is intended to convey. I sup- 
pose I am as much of a Christian, in a certain sense, 
as the ordinary run of men, and about as moral as my 
neighbors. I try not to lie. I don't thieve. I pay 
my just debts, I don't do any more work on Sunday 
than I can help ; though in this last respect, when a 
physician in full practice, I was certainly allowed but 
little choice in the matter. 

" I have even attended a church once in a way — 
not always the same, it is true— and have found con- 
siderable help and refreshment from it. If I remem- 
ber rightly, I was once asked to become a vestryman 
in an important parish. I believe the invitation was 
intended to be complimentary, but I politely declined 
the honor. 

" From all this you will gather that I am not very 
dangerous to the community in which I live, though 
I declare myself not to be— in accordance with what 
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I can not but consider the only true and honest inter- 
pretation of the term — * a Christian.' I candidly con- 
fess that, with me, religion and morals are very much 
synonymous terms ; and, simply as a system of ethics, 
I see much in Christianity heartily to admire." 

^^As I understand you, then, you disclaim the 
peculiar doctrines and principles of Christianity while 
appreciating its practical and beneficent results. Is 
this logically just ? " 

'^ While I have not been able to accept the doc- 
trines of the Christian system, I am yet constrained 
to admire and venerate its principles — that is, as far 
as they are practicable." 

'^ But can they fairly be dissociated ? May not the 
latter justly be regarded as the natural outgrowth and 
expression of the former? I can not lay the smallest 
claim to being a theologian, but must not doctrine 
influence practice, just as thought inspires action?" 

" Hardly, I should think. But," with evident dis- 
inclination to pursue the subject further, ^^we are 
drifting away from our subject. You wished to learn 
the principles on which I directed my inquiries as to 
the condition of the soul after death. They are partly 
experimental, and partly inductive and analogical. 

" I first convinced myself — and the process was not 
protracted — of the indestructibility or immortality of 
the soul. You will recall readily, no doubt, that mem- 
orable soliloquy assigned to the great statesman and 
philosopher, Cato, in Addison's immortal work. I 
shall never forget the hold it took upon my mind 
when first I met with it. 

" To me the immortality of the spirit is not only a 
fact^ but an absolute necessity, . It is essentially dis- 
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tinct and separate from the body. It is in it, but not 
of it. The latter furnishes the avenues through which 
it may be reached, and the organs through which it 
may operate and be put in touch with things external. 
But the removal or decay of these in no degree neces- 
sitates its own destruction. Often, on the contrary, 
tliey would rather appear to hamper and confine the 
soul, which seems to become impatient of the restraints 
which it has outgrown, and to struggle earnestly for 
its emancipation. 

^' To the scientific mind there is no such thing as 
annihilation, even in matter, capable as it is of infinite 
divisibility, of dispersion through all space, and of 
almost endless transformations. Much less must the 
spirit — ^incapable as far as we can see of any such dis- 
integration, dispersion, or transformation — ^be subject 
to destruction. It may pervade the universe, it may be 
coffined and confined, it may be embodied or disem- 
bodied, but it remains intrinsically and eternally the 
same. Thus far, it seems to me, that the teaching of 
science is clear and emphatic." 

"I have never been able myself to conceive that 
anything else were possible; and yet we have those 
in these days, as in the past, who attempt to deny this 
apparently self-evident proposition." 

"Possibly," in tones bordering upon contempt; 
" but, so far, we have only advanced to the threshold 
and looked in upon the question. It is here that a 
vast vista of inquiry opens out to us, taxing every re- 
source of which we are possessed if we would success- 
fully tread the labyrinth and reach the desired goal; 

"If the spirit dies not with the body, what be- 
comes of it? Can it exist separate and apart from 
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matter ? I can not accept this theory. Deprived of 
one habitation, must it not seek and find for itself 
another? Even the Christ, the (Bvangelist records, 
suffered the evil spirits, when they had been cast out 
of 'the possessed,' to enter into the herd of swine. 
The great Christian logician, Paul of Tarsus, spoke of 
the * unclothed* body being * clothed upon'; of the 
* spiritual body ' prepared for the believer when freed 
from the natural body ; and of the ' building of God ' 
to be provided when ' the earthly house of this taber- 
nacle is dissolved.' 

'^ A body, we say not what, is essential to the de- 
velopment and activities of the spirit. In some such 
body it will find a home; rising, it may be, from 
meaner to nobler habitations as it expands and is 
made more meet for the companionship of Him from 
whom it first emanated. Thus, passing from body to 
body, it may find in each a fuller exercise for its en- 
larging faculties in other conditions or relations of 
life ; or may live again, through the same scenes on 
earth, with purer purposes and loftier aims. 

" But enough of this — I weary you. It is suflBcient 
that you see how largely I have shared your thoughts 
and sympathize with your views. You ask my coun- 
sel, but what counsel can I give you? 

"I find myself unwilling to dispute one single 
circumstance you have brought forward, since I be- 
lieve you to be pre-eminently truthful and entirely in 
earnest. As you have divined, in spite of my reti- 
cence, there is much in all that you have stated that 
only accords with certain conclusions at which I have 
been constrained to arrive. Yet how shall I dare to 
be your guide on a path which you alone must tread. 
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in regard to which experience is altogether at faulty 
and where all ordinary methods and appliances are 
utterly nnayailing? 

'^ Can not you yourself suggest the means by which 
these convictions of yours may be subjected to some 
sufficient test that would prove satisfactory to us both, 
and the result of which, as far as you are personally 
concerned, would settle the question one way or the 
other beyond the shadow of a doubt? " 

Rising from his seat with an air of confidence and 
decision, and looking the professor steadily in the face, 
as if to satisfy him of the perfect sincerity of his dec- 
laration, the stranger's i^pply comes, firm and clear — 
*' I am persuaded that I can«" 

So prompt and emphatic was the answer to his ap- 
peal, that the professor, in spite of his habitual equa- 
nimity, was evidently startled. Calm and resolute as 
was his temperament ordinarily, he felt his blood grow 
chill as he looked upon the drawn features and gleam- 
ing eyes of the youth before him and caught the full 
purport of his words. 

^^I state emphatically. Prof. Wilderhaft, that I 
have it in my power to apply a test by which this ques- 
tion, as far as I have any part or lot in it, may be set 
at rest forever. This test I had resolved to apply even 
before I sought this interview ; hence, whatever the re- 
sult may be, the responsibility is mine, and mine alone. 
But " — ^with moistening eyes and an involuntary soft- 
ening of the tones of his voice — " there is one, yes, only 
one, whose deep and tender interest and affection 
toward me I am bound in a measure to respect. Had 
I found such test unnecessary, my convictions being 
adjudged by such an authority as yourself to be alto- 
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gether groundless, for her sake I should have refrained 
from resorting to it. Bat, as it is, I see no other re- 
course. My very life would be a burden to me with 
the consciousness that I had let go by me unimproved 
the grandest opportunity I have yet been granted of 
proving the truthfulness or falsity of my impressions. 

^^ But, before I explain to you the nature of this test, 
I appeal to you, sir, as from man to man, and in the 
sight of Heaven — ^were it in your power to do so, would 
you permit any mere thought of worldly wealth or per- 
sonal security to deter you from seeking a final solution 
of this momentous question ? " 

**To such an appeal" — said the professor, rising 
instantly, and uplifting his right arm as solemnly as 
if recording his oath at the bar of justice — " I have 
but one answer to make. Whatever were the risk, I 
would not hesitate to incur it. I would satisfy myself 
not only at the peril of my life, but of my professional 
reputation, my honor, my all. I would allow nothing 
to stand between me and the solution of a problem 
on which I have expended years of unrequited thought 
and labor, and which has so long been and is still the 
one supreme study of my life." 

These words had scarcely fallen from the speaker^s 
lips, and he had but imperfectly realized the heat and 
fervor with which they had been uttered, when the 
other, with an eagerness only too perceptible, hastened 
to reply : 

" I thank you most heartily, sir, for the confidence 
you have placed in me by giving me so distinct and 
decided an answer to my somewhat overbold inquiry. 
You may rely upon my taking no undue advantage of 
it. I am now fully resolved lapon my course of action. 
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The test to which I have referred shall be applied 
forthwith. Indeed, the necessary arrangements to that 
end haye already been made. I needed but just such 
encouragement as this to dissipate the last scruple I 
had entertained, and to enter determinately upon a 
line of action I had deliberately laid down for myself. 

^This packet" — taking a car^ully sealed docu- 
ment from his pocket and handing it to the professor — 
*' will put you in possession of all the particulars. You 
will be good enough not to break these seals until three 
months from this date, which I think neither of us 
will fail to remember. Before then I may possibly re- 
turn to claim it In the event of my not doing so, or 
of your hearing in the interim of any serious disaster 
overtaking me, or of my decease, it is my desire that 
you possess yourself of its contents. If I thought — 
but, no ; it would avail nothing. I have done my best 
to provide for that. 

" I think I need not trouble you any further. I 
have already " — ^with a frank and winning smile which 
it was impossible to resist — ^^ presumed most unjustifi- 
ably upon your courtesy and forbearance. I am afraid 
you have long since voted me a greater bore than did 
the * wedding guest * the ' ancient mariner ' ; but your 
kind attention and sympathy have led me on insensi- 
bly, or I should not so far have forgotten myself. 

** You will let me shake hands with you, will you 
not ? " advancing toward the professor, who — as one 
only half awakened from a painful dream — ^with moist- 
ened eyes and strangely hesitating manner, rose to re- 
ceive his extended hand. ^^ Life is full of uncertain- 
ties at the best, and Heaven only knows if we shall 
ever meet again as we part this night But I shall 
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neyer forget what hafi passed between ns, nor your kind 
consideration. 

^ Prof. Wilderhaft, yon have been a great strength 
to me. What if it be reserved for ns to shed a light, 
such as the world has never yet known, npon one of 
the greatest mysteries of this and every age ? '^ As he 
uttered these impassioned words, the speaker drew 
himself np to his full height, and for the glow npon 
his face, and the light in his eyes, he might have been 
a warrior about to take the lead of the ^' forlorn hope," 
or a martyr proceeding to the stake. 

Then, as the two stood in the silent, shadowy 
chamber, with clasped hands and looking each other 
calmly and steadily in the face — 

" Friend, I wish you good-night, or rather," with a 
flickering smile, "good-morning; for, if your time- 
piece speaks the truth, it must be nearly dawn. I am 
sorry to have further to tax your courtesy by request- 
ing you to light me from the house." 

Dropping the hand which had, during the utter- 
ance of these words, lain cold and passive in his own, 
he moved quickly to the door, which he speedily un- 
locked and opened, and was half-way down the stair- 
case before the dazed professor had sufficiently recov- 
ered himself as to seize the chamber-lamp and follow 
hastily his retreating steps. 

Indeed, the front door was already open, and the 
light and graceful figure of Christian Engelhart stood 
once again upon the marble steps without the thresh- 
old, outlined against the dull gray of the breaking day, 
before he was sufficiently near to gain speech with 
him. 

^ Stay ! stay one instant, I beg of you ! " he cried 
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excitedly, and in earnest, appealing tones. ^' I fear I 
have been too rash — too precipitate. I was off my 
gaard. I had no idea you wonld take me so literally 
— ^that my hasty and inconsiderate words could have 
been supposed to have had any other than a personal 
application, as I intended. 

^ You must not let my feelings in such a matter as 
this be a guide to you. The circumstances in which 
you are placed may be altogether different from those 
which attach to me. Your looks and manner imply 
some adyenturous, it may be desperate or dangerous 
undertaking. I beseech you,'' with growing earnest- 
ness and pathos, ^^ to pause ; to consult your friends ; 
to—" 

But, with a last encouraging look and smile, and a 
parting wave of the hand, the form of the stranger 
melted into the moist and dusky twilight of the com- 
ing day, and he was gone ; leaving the professor, with 
bared head and the chamber-lamp still in his hand, 
whose thin, pale beams could no more penetrate or 
disperse the murky mists on which they fell, than his 
eye or any human eye can read with certainty the un- 
written history even of the unborn day. 

How long he stood gazing after the retreating fig- 
ure, the professor was but little conscious. 

Sometimes the supreme crisis of a life may seem a 
matter of seconds and sometimes of years ; for, when 
the mind is jpreoccupied by some all-absorbing thought 
it takes no note of time. 

But he came to himself at last, and with a shiver- 
ing sense of chilliness, not simply bom of atmospheric 
influences, but arising from within rather than from 
without, he quietly closed and secured the heavy door, 
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and witli slow, unsteady tread remounted the broad 
staircase that led to the scene of that extraordinary 
interview which was destined to make this particular 
night stand out apart from all the rest he had ever 
seen, or yet might live to see in the future, with such 
awful distinctness. 

When at length he had reached his apartment and 
resumed his accustomed seat, it was with an air of 
weariness and oppression, as if his whole system had 
been subject to a strain which had taxed its powers to 
the utmost; or a heavy burden had been imposed 
upon him, with respect to which he had lost all hope 
of deliverance. 

Is it in this form that the fabled INemesis mostly 
comes to us? And is it ever thus, that, however reck- 
less in respect of our own undoing, we can never see 
our hand in the undoing of another, but that conscience 
will arise and give its testimony, and make its voice 
heard ? 

Are there not spheres enough of usefulness and 
honor which we may occupy, to our own peace and to 
the profit of our fellow-men, without attempting those 
devious ways — so dark and unexplored — in which we 
may find no certain light or faithful guide to direct our 
erring steps, and in the pursuit of which so little bene- 
fit can ensue to ourselves or others ? Is not the life 
that we enjoy too solemn and too brief a trust to be 
expended in pursuing shadows, when we should be 
earnestly grappling with the realities around us, and 
using the talents committed to us for the enlighten- 
ment and happiness of our kind ? 

These were, it is true, new thoughts to the pro- 
fessor ; but, strange to say, they largely occupied his 
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mind on this eventful night Was it necessary that, 
to give them birth, he should behold that promising 
young life so early beclouded, and like a noble vessel 
on the shoals and quicksands of an unknown sea, 
wasting the goodly treasure which, borne to other 
shores, might have been helpful to so many? 

There is a philosophy we are sometimes late in 
learning, but which, when once attained, beautifies 
and sanctifies all others. It had been well for the pro- 
fessor had it found more fitting regard in his early 
training, and a more honored place in his various re- 
searches. Will the day ever come when be will recog- 
nize the fact ? 

Experience is oftentimes a sharp and stem teacher, 
but she frequently is successful where all others fail, 
and the lessons she would inculcate, when once fairly 
learned, are rarely forgotten. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

** NEWSPAPER ITEMS.'* 

The three months named by Christian Engelhart 
as the period that should intervene before the open- 
ing and perusal of the packet left with the professor 
have but just expired, and the latter has as yet scarcely 
conceived that he was at liberty to make himself mas- 
ter of its contents. He is unwilling to intei*pret his 
permission to inspect the document too literally, not- 
withstanding that he is conscious of an almost fever- 
ish sense of impatience and curiosity in regard to it. 

These past three months have been anything but of 
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a restful or agreeable character to him. The singu- 
lar occurrence in his usually orderly and uneventful 
life to which we have referred has introduced into 
it a disturbing element which has never ceased to 
make itself felt. On the contrary, its effect has only 
increased with the lapse of time. 

The figure of his mysterious visitor has rarely been 
absent from his mental vision, while his earnest and 
clear-toned utterances seem to be constantly ringing 
in his ears. He is consumed, on the one himd, by an 
inordinate desire to see or hear of him again ; on the 
other, he dreads from day to day the receipt of any 
intelligence respecting him, since he feels inwardly 
assured it would only be of a painful and disastrous 
character. 

How often has the scene of that midnight inter- 
view recurred to him during the long, lonely hours in 
which he has thus waited for further developments ! 
How often has he reviewed the events and discourse 
of that memorable night I Sometimes it seems to him 
so far back in the past as to be rather an indelible 
memory than of comparatively recent occurrence ; 
anon, every detail is so fresh and vivid that it might 
have happened but yesterday. 

By so restless a spirit of impatience has he been 
possessed of late, that only by imposing upon himself 
an unusual restraint, and by resolutely determining 
neither to look at the document nor allow it a place in 
his thoughts, has he been able to preserve its seals un- 
broken and its contents inviolable. 

But the period has at last arrived when, in fulfill- 
ment of both the conditions of the trust, the mysteri- 
ous package may no longer withhold its secret The 
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professor has risen with the fixed determination that 
the day on which he has entered shall see the close 
of that painful sense of oppression which has so long 
troubled him. 

Singular to say, the morning papers are full of an 
awful and distressing catastrophe which has occurred 
in a mining settlement near the Sierra Neyada. As 
is customary in the case of our leading dailies, there 
being for the moment a dearth of other intelligence, 
the terrible accident — ^if accident it be — is set before 
the public with the usual display of capital letters, 
double-headed lines, and terse, sensational phrases. 

As it chanced, the sheet most favored by the pro- 
fessor lay upon the writing-table so folded that the 
eye of the most careless beholder could scarcely avoid 
lighting upon the paragraphs so conspicuously dis- 
played. 

"No sooner did they attract his notice, than they 
seemed to have a species of fascination for him. With 
unwonted eagerness he seized the paper and was soon 
entirely absorbed in the perusal of its columns. 

As a rule, he was not in the habit of giving much 
attention to the sensational accounts of the press ; nor 
had he the slightest conception at the moment that 
the individual upon whom his thoughts had so con- 
tinually dwelt of late would be found to be in any 
way connected with the locality in question. And yet, 
for some reason, he could not tell why, his cheek 
pales, his hand trembles, and he feels his heart sink 
within him, as he bears the paper to the light, and 
plunges more deeply into the narrative before him. 

It would have been to the ordinary devourer of the 
more sensational press the recital of a somewhat com- 
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mon occurrence — such a condiment as too many seem 
to need in these days as a digestive at meal-time, an 
aid in killing the hours that lag too wearily, or a stim- 
ulus to an appetite for horrors that clamors for its 
daily food. But the catastrophe was sufficiently terri- 
ble ; and there were not lacking, in addition, circum- 
stances of a mysterious and suspicious character which 
were calculated to lend to it more than a customary 
interest and zest We give the paragraphs verhaiintj 
capitals and all : 

AWFUL CATASTROPHE 1 
Mysterious Explosion in a Mine. 

AN UNFORTUNATE GENTLEMAN LOSES HIS LIFE. 
A RESCUED MINER DYING OF HIS INJURIEa 

Suspicions of Foul Play. 

GREAT LOSS OF PROPERTY. 

North Gulch, Cal. — Yesterday, Wednesday, at 6.30 p. m., a 
most unaccountable explosion took place in the Meteor Mine, in 
connection with which, we regret to say, the proprietor, who 
had but recently arrived for the purpose of inspecting the works, 
has been cut off in the flower of his life. 

For several years the mine had ceased to be worked, the out- 
put having been deemed insufficient to meet expenses. In con- 
sequence, however, of a more minute investigation on the part 
of the former superintendent, fresh lodes were discovered which 
seemed to warrant the resumption of operations. 

The owner of the mine, a Southern gentleman of ample 
means and enterprising spirit — ^Mr. Christian Engelhart, of New 
Orleans — Shaving been communicated with, expressed his will- 
ingness, if matters were satisfactory, to provide the necessary 
capital. 

With a view to ascertaining the real condition of the mine, 
Mr. Engelhart some three months ago came to North Gulch, 
6 
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aooompanied by an expert Being satisfied with the result oi 
his inyestigations, the entire machinery was overhauled at con- 
siderable expense, a large number of hands were engaged, and 
extensive operations were commenced forthwith under the able 
management of the late superintendent, Mr. Giuseppe Ligari, 
an Italian by birth, who, it appears, had always believed in the 
paying qualities of the mine. 

Every arrangement having thus been made for its efficient 
working, Mr. Engelhart was inspecting the mine for the last 
time previous to his departure, when the awful occurrence took 
place that has cast a gloom over the entire neighborhood, and 
paralyzed the business enterprise of the district, which the re- 
sumption of operations at North Gulch had to a considerable 
extent revived. 

Mr. Engelhart on visiting the works was accompanied not 
only by the superintendent, but also by one ^ Gawk " Hawkins, 
an experienced miner, who, though ill-favored, of grotesque ap- 
pearance, and somewhat churlish in disposition, was yet known 
to be a peaceable and reputable character. 

This same ^ Gawk " was believed to have conceived a great 
personal affection for the genial and kind-hearted proprietor, and 
apparently made it his business, when possible, to keep watch 
over him. If he stood in any fear for Mr. Engelhart's personal 
safety, he was never heard to express himself to this effect — a 
circumstance by no means remarkable, since he was a man of 
unusual taciturnity and singularly unsocial habits. 

• When the three were last seen together they were being low- 
ered down the main shaft, which is over 170 feet in depth. 
Ligari was heard to say that they did not desire any attendant; 
but on Hawkins making no sign to leave Mr. Engelhart's side, 
the latter consented to his remaining with them, apparently to 
the superintendent's dissatisfaction. Ligari was the last to de- 
scend into the shaft. 

At the time of the catastrophe, which occurred within twenty 
minutes of the descent into the mine, only Mr. Engelhart and 
Hawkins could have been on the actual spot where the explo- 
sion took place. Both were immediately overwhelmed by the 
masses of rock displaced by the concussion. 

Notwithstanding the most strenuous efforts of hundreds of 
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willing bands, it was seTend hours before the bodies oonld be 
extricated. In the case of Mr. Engelhart, death must haye 
been instantaneous ; though, singular to relate, with the excep- 
tion of an ugly wound on his right temple, his person was but 
little injured. 

A young gentleman of much personal beauty and most en- 
gaging manners, he had the faculty of attaching to himself all 
with whom he came in contact. Even in the few weeks of his 
sojourn in this locality he had become inmiensely popular, es- 
pecially with the miners, who, though somewhat rough and 
unpolished in their ways, yet know a man and a gentleman 
when they meet with him. 

They were, moreover, well aware of the fact that Mr. Engel- 
hart, in resuming operations at the Meteor Mine, was consulting 
rather the advantage of the community than his personal inter- 
ests, in respect of which, for these times, he was exceptionally 
indifferent. Hence his untimely removal will be the more 
deeply deplored, as his decease may put a stop to the further 
development of the mine, at any rate for an indefinite period, 
and be the means of again throwing a number of men out of 
employment who had begun to look forward to an extended 
season of permanent and lucrative occupation. 

Hawkins, the miner-^better known among his comrades by 
the brief and euphonious epithet of " Gawk," owing probably to 
a certain awkward and shambling gait he had acquired from 
his long familiarity with underground life — though quite near 
to Mr. Engelhart at the time of the accident, was less fortunate 
than his employer. When extracted from the dibria of rocks 
and timber under which he lay buried, he was found to be still 
living, but so crushed and mutilated as to be almost indistin- 
guishable. 

At present writing he seems to be recovering his conscious- 
ness, and further developments are awaited with the most in- 
tense anxiety. He seems most desirous to communicate with 
those around him, but is so frightfully mangled as to be quite 
unable either to speak or write. The few signs he attempts to 
make from time to time are utterly unintelligible. 

One noteworthy circumstance in connection with this mys- 
terious event we must not fail to mention. The body of Ligari, 
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the superintendent, has just been found in an adjacent part of 
the mine, apparently beyond the reach of the explosion. It is 
quite cold, no one having thought of pushing his investiga- 
tions in that direction. There are no other signs whatever of 
mutilation or external violence, but the passage of a bullet 
directly through the temples must have oocasioned instantane- 
ous death. 

The discovery of Ligari's body under such suspicious cir- 
cumstances hints at a most shameful tragedy, and already dark 
rumors are afloat in the settlement. 

It is hoped that in a few hours Hawkins may have sufficiently 
regained possession of his faculties as to be able to throw some 
light upon this painful mystery, though his life is ultimately 
despaired ot Should anything fresh crop up, our readers may 
be sure of its speedy appearance in the columns of this enter- 
prising journal An experienced, energetic, and reliable reporter 
was at once dispatched by us to the Meteor Mine on receipt of 
the first news of the disaster, and further particulars may be 
expected very shortly. 

««««««« 

Thursday J 7 A. M. — Hawkins is fast regaining consciousness. 
He suffers intensely, and his internal injuries are so severe that 
he is incapable of taking nourishment in any form. He is most 
anxious to speak ; but, up to this, no articulate sounds have es- 
caped his lips. Two well-skilled physicians are in constant at- 
tendance, and every means is being tried to enable him to un- 
burden himself with respect to the awful mystery of which he 
can be the only satisfactory interpreter. 

Thursday Noon, — The miner Hawkins is still living. He has 
been able to articulate a few sentences. He was understood to 
desire the presence of a magistrate. His utterance is very feeble 
and imperfect, but gaining in distinctness all the time. The 
whole community is intensely excited ; it seems as if every one 
held his breath while awaiting the issue. Neither of the bodies 
will be interred, or any steps taken until the deposition of Haw- 
kins has been made. 
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Thwraday, 8 p. m . — The deposition of Hawkins has been made 
in the presence of the magistrate, the representatives of the press, 
and a delegation from the miners. 

He confesses to the shooting of Ligari, whom he had for 
some time suspected of foul play. He charges him with hay- 
ing caused the explosion, which must have been deliberately 
planned. 

Ligari, he said, had discovered the immense value of the de- 
posits ; the half of which, he believed, had not been revealed to 
Mr. Engelhart. Fearing for his safety, he had tried not to let 
the proprietor out of his sight. He had urged Mr. Engelhart 
not to visit the mine again ; but Ligari had induced him to do 
80, that he might be in a position to leave him fuller instruc- 
tions as to certain important matters. 

The three entered the shaft together. Having led them to a 
disused portion of the mine, Ligari excused himself for a few 
moments. He (Hawkins) was about to follow him, when he saw 
him from behind an angle of the rock apply a match to some- 
thing, and run. He drew his pistol and fired. He saw Ligari 
stagger ; but had no sooner reached Mr. Engelhart's side than 
the explosion took place. It seemed as if the whole mine caved 
in upon them. 

He knew nothing more. He hadn't suffered any at first ; not 
till after he had come to again. He meant to kill Ligari, and 
wished he had been able to do so a minute sooner. He knew he 
had got to die, he said, and wished his comrades "good-by." 
He wanted to be buried alongside of Mr. Engelhart. He didn't 
think he would have minded it, especially as he knew how things 
were. He loved the " boss," and would gladly have died instead 
of him. He wasn't himself of any account, anyway ; but Mr. 
Engelhart would have been good to the hands. 

The above deposition was taken down by the magistrate him- 
self in presence of witnesses. It was made piecemeal, and with 
the utmost difficulty, the intervals sometimes being quite pro- 
tracted, and restoratives being freely applied from time to time. 

The above report is absolutely verbatim, except in respect of 
the dialect and the constant repetitions consequent upon the 
frequent interruptions, owing to weakness and loss of breath. 
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The whole settlement is furious in its wrathful indignation ; 
and it is well for Ligari that he is where he is, or a far less easy 
and respectable departure from this world would surely have 
been his. 

ThMTsday^ 11 p. m. — Hawkins is dead. He sank rapidly after 
making his deposition. The whole population for miles round 
is on hand, and is in a state of ferment. Such a display of feel- 
ing has never been known before in this entire section. Two of 
the deceased are to be interred by torch-light — Mr. Engelhart 
and ^ Gawk " Hawkins. 

As good fortune would hare it, an Episcopal missionary 
rode into the camp last night, Mr. Engelhart haying been a 
member of that church. The bodies will be laid side by side in 
a green spot near the mine. 

Ligari's body is hanging from a tree in the main street, and 
was hauled into its place amid the execrations of the populace. 

It is not known yet what will be done in regard to the mine. 
Everything is in a state of uncertainty. The cessation of oper- 
ations will be a great loss to the community. 

Friday Nootk — The last link in the evidence incriminating 
Ligari in connection with the explosion of the mine at Korth 
Gulch was discovered this morning. On the authority of the 
magistrate, a careful investigation having been made of the 
late superintendent's effects and papers, a document was found 
—duly attested, signed by Mr. Engelhart and bearing his seal — 
in which he bequeathed to the said Ligari all right and title to 
the mines at North Gulch in case of his, the testator's, decease. 
As if in explanation of this extraordinary course of procedure, 
it was further set forth in the document that Mr. Engelhart, 
being unmarried and having no friends or relatives in whom he 
was especially interested, conceived he could not make a better 
disposition of this valuable property than in bequeathing it to 
one who had been mainly instrumental in its development ; and 
who would be able to carry on the work with the greatest ad- 
vantage to the locality. He had full confidence both in the 
ability and public spirit of Ligari. 

This is the sum and substance of the document discovered 
amongst the superintendent's papers. Though admirably exe- 
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cuted, the signature is evidently a forgery ; and the deed itself 
— ^in famishing a motive for this base attempt upon the life of 
his generous and confiding employer— brings conclusive testi- 
mony to Ligari's guilt. Altogether, the incident is one of the 
most painful and tragic in the annals of crime. 



Such were the startling paragraphs that presented 
themselves to the professor's gaze in the columns of 
his New York daily. In all probability they were 
largely quotations from a CalLfomia local, bearing 
about them, as they did, the freedom and dash of the 
Western caterer to the general appetite for news. 

But who shall attempt to define his feelings as he 
read on and on, as the awful scene gradually unfolded 
itself before him, and he was at last able to grasp and 
comprehend it in all its terrible details from beginning 
to end I 

He saw and realized them all — that promising 
young life so early terminated ; those generous designs 
so basely frustrated ; those mysterious premonitions so 
unerringly and so fatally fulfilled. That sensitive 
spirit, which seemed to chafe at its confinement within 
the narrow limits assigned to it, was now liberated, 
and had departed — ^whither ? Ah ! the same old prob- 
lem ; the same question, so often asked, yet left un- 
answered stm 

That tender and affectionate heart — so human in 
its capacity for suffering, so godlike in its tender for- 
bearance — was it beyond the grieving and wounding 
now? Or was the seen© of suffering simply to be 
changed, while it, under other or similar circum- 
stances, must strive and suffer yet ? 

Those nervous fingers, whose movements he had so 
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doBely watched, were they at last cold and still? 
Those gleaming, restless eyes, which nothing seemed 
to escape, were they sealed forever? That form, so 
full of life and activity, so replete with grace and 
manly beauty, was it possible that it could now be 
lying, cold and rigid, in the dust ? 

Ah ! how different was all this from the aspect his 
mysterious guest had presented to him only these few 
months ago, and in this very room ! 

A feeling of horror seized upon him as these 
thoughts passed through his mind. The silence and 
solitude were almost insupportable. The air seemed 
to have grown close and stifling. He felt as if he 
must cry out, fly, or give some outward expression to 
the tumultuous feelings that surged within him. 
Throwing up the window, he leaned far out of the 
casement into the fresh morning air, and let it beat 
upon his heated brow and throbbing temples. 

Believed at length, he sank into his chair as one 
exhausted from severe physical exercise. But, when 
the mind is thus unduly stimulated, there is no such 
thing as rest. His thoughts were simply diverted into 
another but no less painful channel. 

What was the cause of all this? The visit to that 
ill-fated spot, the reopening of the mine, the awful 
catastrophe, that premature and terrible death ? Gould 
it be possible that all this was consequent upon the in- 
terview that had taken place — ^how long ago it seemed ! 
— ^in that very room? Was it traceable in any degree 
to counsel or encouragement that he had given? The 
very thought was torture. 

But the supposition was preposterous, most unjusti- 
iiable, most cruel. And yet, as the whole scene came 
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back to him — the earnest words and appealing look of 
his visitor; his own half-hearted and hesitating de- 
meanor; his vague and unsatisfying answers; and, 
finally, his hasty and intemperate declaration — he felt 
in his inmost heart a sense of guilt and self-condemna- 
tion only the more grievous and intolerable, because 
there was none to whom he could justify himself, or 
express his contrition and remorse. 

Alas I it is ever so. It is not the sentenced crimi- 
nal at the bar of justice whom one needs most to com- 
miserate. He has brazened out his misdeeds so far, 
and may do it still, Many chances to one, his conscience 
has become so seared by long continuance in evil-doing 
as to experience no extraordinary sense of compunction 
in connection with the last foul act which has brought 
him within reach of the law. It is, in the majority of 
instances, the expected penalty, rather than the per- 
petrated crime, that causes him uneasiness. 

It is the untried but self -convicted penitent that 
demands our tenderest pity — ^he whose weak but gen- 
erous and sensitive spirit can not justify its error, even 
when the world acquits, or, may be, applauds; but 
which, although unpunished or forgiven by others, can 
never cease to mortify and to chastise itself. 

Long before Prof. Wilderhaf t had been made aware 
of the awful and extraordinary result of his counsel, 
he had become conscious of his guilt, and had acknowl- 
edged to himself his error. He no longer needed — in 
the light of these terrible tidings — ^the fuller testimony 
which he now felt sure that he would find in the docu- 
ment intrusted to his care, to bring it home to him in 
all its enormity. 

He had no heart now to take it from its place in 
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the escritoire to which it had been consigned ; much 
less to acquaint himself with its contents. There it 
lay, day after day, a hidden and silent witness against 
him; probing him to the very quick, wringing his 
heart, paling his cheek, whitening his gray locks, sap- 
ping his strength, and filling him with bitterness and 
self-reproach. 

And in what should he find consolation? His 
yictim was no more ; and his means had been so ample, 
that there was no further room for marks of sympathy 
and respect beyond those which the rough but loyal 
spirits in the mining settlement had deemed it a privi- 
lege to bestow. He had left no family or dependants 
who needed his counsel or support. There was abso- 
lutely nothing to be done in this direction to atone for 
the past — ^nothing to prevent thought from striking 
inward and preying upon the erring but noble spirit 
within. 

There is no torture-chamber that human malice 
and ingenuity can devise such as the human heart can 
make unto itself. There are no wounds so severe as 
those that may be self-inflicted; no task-master so 
hard to satisfy as the conscience, when once fairly 
aroused ; no wounds more difficult to heal than those 
a lofty and generous spirit will deal unto itself. 

We may compassionate such a one as Prof. Wil- 
derhaft in this his hour of distress from the very bot- 
tom of our hearts ; but we can not and dare not seek 
to minister to him in his pain. Only in the One Pres- 
ence, and but by his own hands, must the battle be 
fought out unto the very end, if that end is to be peace. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

"A VOICE FROM THE DEAD." 

It is now nearly six weeks since the terrible an- 
nouncement recorded in the last chapter has fallen 
into the professor's hands. He has never yet sum- 
moned up the resolution to open the mysterious packet 
How long its seals may have remained unbroken it is 
impossible to say, had it not suddenly dawned upon 
him that there might be duties and responsibilities 
devolying upon him in connection with it which he 
would not be justified in ignoring. 

This feeling has been gradually growing upon him, 
until he has at last arrived at the conclusion that its 
perusal must be no longer deferred. 

He is standing before the open drawer of the escri- 
toire, the secret spring of which has yielded to his 
touch. The ill-fated document is in his hands. He is 
about to break the seals, detach the cord, and withdraw 
it from the wrapper, when further action is arrested 
by a light knocking at the chamber door. 

Admission having been granted, a neat attendant, 
quiet and respectful in manner, presents him upon an 
antique silver tray a bulky-looking package, addressed 
in a bold, irregular hand. The fact of its having been 
left by private messenger, instead of being transmitted 
by mail, naturally engages his attention and diverts 
him for the moment from his original purpose. 

Opening it with some impatience, he glances hastily 
over the closely written pages. Presently, the fateful 
words " Meteor Mine " attract his attention ; and, turn- 
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ing hnrriedly to the close, he sees inscribed, in a free 
yet nervous hand — so characteristic of the individual 
who penned it — ^the unexpected signature of Christian 
Engelhart 

A few words written inside the wrapper, corre- 
sponding with the address in style, which he had at first 
overlooked, explain both the manner and tardiness of 
its arrival. 

The bearer, a miner from North Gulch, had pledged 
himself to Mr. Engelhart to deliver the package in 
person at the residence of Dr. Wilderhaft, on reaching 
New York. Having been delayed on his journey sev- 
eral weeks, owing to a severe family affliction, he had 
only that day arrived in the city, and had hastened at 
once to fulfill his promise. 

Strange that, on the very point of opening the doc- 
ument committed to him, tibis message from the dead 
should be placed in his hands ! There was a species of 
fatality, it seemed, in everything connected with the 
deceased, which impressed itself upon the mind of the 
professor more strongly every moment. He felt as one 
who had lost all control over himself, and was being 
borne helplessly along on the current of events, to 
what ultimate goal he scarcely dared to think. 

But why does he hesitate to peruse the narrative 
before him? Would he be willing to acknowledge, 
even to himself, the inward shrinking and dread he 
experiences in view of this unexpected communication 
from one now beyond the grave ? The hands which 
grasp it are cold and tremble visibly, and yet there is 
a kind of fascination about it which he finds it impos- 
sible to resist 

What a relative quality is courage I How liable are 
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the stoutest-hearted and most reckless of ns at times to 
be the yictims of certain yagae and indescribable feel- 
ings of awe or terror for which there is little or no 
apparent cause ! 

The Tision of the ghost of the murdered Banqno, 
as it appeared to Macbeth in the banqneting-hall of 
the palace, was as real an object of terror to the con- 
science-stricken and murderous thane as any having a 
material form. There is a mental as well as a bodily 
vision; there are imaginary as well as real causes of 
alarm, which are equally potent in their influence upon 
us ; and it is easy to conceive how readily a picture that 
has been kept constantly before the one may impose 
itself upon the other. And here may we not look for 
the secret of many an optical illusion for which it is 
diflBcult to account on any other hypothesis? 

Numberless instances are also on record of those 
who, having braved external dangers in almost every 
conceivable form, have yet been utterly unmanned by 
the airy nothings of their own disordered imaginations. 

Bemarkable as it may seem — acquainted as we are 
with his character and temperament — Prof. Wilderhaf t 
was no exception at the present moment to the above 
rule, as, with quivering lip and trembling hand, he 
sinks into his chair and addresses himself to his task. 

There is always something solemn and eerie in a 
posthumous epistle, addressed to us personally, and 
only meeting the eye when the spirit which has in- 
spired it has passed from earth, and the fingers which 
penned it are still and cold. It is literally ^' a voice 
from the dead." It seems to come to us encompassed 
with something of that indefinable sense of awe which 
gathers around everything connected with '* that un- 
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discovered country from whose bourne '' none may re- 
turn. Even into the most ordinary expressions tiiere 
seem to have crept a tone and significance which, un- 
der other circumstances, we should have failed to dis- 
cern. 

As will be seen, there was little in the communicar 
tion itself, apart from the thoughts and feelings to 
which it gave rise, to have awakened in the professor 
any such sentiments as those we have attempted to de- 
scribe. It was nothing more nor less than a graphic 
and somewhat disjointed account of the writer's visit 
to the mining district in California which had been 
the scene' of the recent terrible explosion, with a brief 
statement of the circumstances in connection with 
which it was undertaken. 

It was prefaced by a few lines expressive of the 
desire of the writer, that — unless he should have al- 
ready, in compliance with his request, possessed him- 
self of the contents of the package intrusted to him — 
he should preserve its seals unbroken, since its purpose 
had been sufficiently answered. Indeed, contrary to 
his expectation when he had left it, he was now of the 
opinion that this letter would forestall his own reap- 
pearance but by a few days, inasmuch as all his ar- 
rangements were made for his return to the East 
With this intention nothing now seemed likely to in- 
terfere. 

The communication was throughout eminently 
characteristic of the writer, and ran thus : 

** Meteor Mine, North Oulch, Cal., 
" September 10, 18—. 

" My dbab Fbibistd : If the package I left with 
you is still intact, I would like you to stay your hand 
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a little longer. As matters stand at present, its con- 
tents are of but little account In all probability this 
will be followed by my own reappearance upon the 
scene after a very brief interyal. 

^ This being the case, it may seem unreasonable that 
I should thus inflict myself upon you. But I am 
writing under an impulse I find it impossible to resist. 

^ The inclosed narrative of my doings since I parted 
from you has not been penned, as you will see, at a 
single sitting. It was commenced very soon after I 
reached this place, and has been continued from time 
to time as the spirit moved me. I am aware it is of a 
very disconnected character; but, under the circum- 
stances, you will overlook this. 

^ This preface, with the last few paragraphs, has 
only been hastily added while my messenger was wait- 
ing—a respectable young miner in whom I have im- 
plicit confidence, and who is returning to his friends 
in the State of New York. 

" I will not trouble you with an account of my stay 
in New Orleans, in which you could scarcely be ex- 
pected to be interested. It was devoted chiefly to the 
arrangement of my finances, which I found to be in a 
far more flourishing condition than I had anticipated ; 
and the bidding farewell to the few friends who have 
still clung to me, notwithstanding my desultory and, 
I am afraid, but little profitable career. Neither will 
I dilate upon my journey West, in these days of rail- 
way conveniences and comforts a matter of too ordi- 
nary occurrence to justify a detailed description. A 
good guide-book will furnish you with a more graphic 
sketch of the country traversed, and a more accurate 
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enumeration of the various stopping-places, than I 
could hope to emulate. 

" You will find there, no doubt, everything most 
distinctly set forth, except the continual and almost 
interminable delays, and the numerous petty annoy- 
ances which, in spite of our improved locomotion, such 
a jaunt still involves. 

^^ I shall only touch upon points which seem to me 
to be in some degree necessary to enable you to follow 
my movements intelligently— always having in view 
what occurred on the occasion of our first and only 
meeting ; but, in order to do this, I must revert for an 
instant to certain circumstances which preceded it by 
a few weeks. 

" Among the property inherited from my father — 
of which I am aware I have made but a very indiffer- 
ent administrator — ^were certain mining claims in Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. Some of these, I had been given 
to understand, had at one time been deemed very valu- 
able, though, for some reason or another — ^probably, it 
was thought, from their being overestimated — ^they had 
now for several years been abandoned. 

" During my stay in New Orleans I was one day 
astounded on receiving a letter from a former superin- 
tendent of the mines at North Gulch, in California, to 
the effect that, having always been persuaded as to the 
richness of the gold deposits in that immediate local- 
ity, he had taken the liberty of making certain inves- 
tigations, quietly and at his own expense, with a view 
to inducing me — should they prove satisfactory — ^to 
recommence operations at the mines, the closing of 
which had been an incalculable loss to the neighbor- 
hood. 
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" He was happy to be able to inform me, he said, 
that the result of these investigations had exceeded his 
most sanguine expectations. 

" In extending a shaft, which had been carried al- 
most to the point of discovery, he had lighted upon a 
vein of the precious ore, the working of which would 
most abundantly repay any toil or expense bestowed 
upon it. 

" He went on further to show that there was every 
indication of other and equally valuable deposits within 
the limits of the claim — ^which was quite extensive— 
and that he was in a position to furnish me with all 
the evidence necessary to substantiate his statements. 

"The yield must necessarily be of extraordinary 
richness, while the means of transportation were, if 
anything, superior to those in most sections. Much 
valuable machinery had also been left upon the spot, 
the larger portion of which could be utilized with a 
great saving of expense. Further, within a few miles 
of North Gulch, any number of experienced hands 
could be secured at very moderate wages, owing to the 
long-continued depression in the mining districts. 

" The writer counseled the strictest secrecy in the 
matter, and ended by urging me to visit the mines, if 
I thought fit, with an expert, as he courted the fullest 
investigation as to the truth of his assertions. All he 
would ask for himself was that he might be permitted 
to resume his former position of superintendent, with 
such a salary as I might deem him to be worth. 

"Accompanying the above was a carefully elab- 
orated statement of the present condition of the mine 
and the machinery still available, together with an 
estimate as to the amount of capital needed to put 

6 
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everything in thorough working order. The sum 
specified was by no means eztrayagant, and such as 
I could myself funiish without any serious incon- 
venience. 

"Never having been particularly remarkable for 
acquisitiveness, I acknowledge having at first experi- 
enced a great disinclination to engage in any such 
enterprise, and can honestly say that the strongest in- 
ducement was the investment of a large sum at that 
time lying idle, and the employment of a considerable 
number of persons who might thus be greatly bene- 
fited at little or no cost or inconvenience to myself. 

"It was while I was thus cogitating within my 
mind as to what answer I should return to this most un- 
expected appeal, that I was once more made the subject 
of one of those startling * premonitions * — ^as we have 
agreed to call them — of which I have already given 
you some remarkable examples. This * premonition ' 
has been carefully set down and emboidied in the sealed 
document left in your charge. 

" Therein I have described as fully as I was able 
the picture impressed upon my mind at that moment. 
Much of it — ^as in previous instances — ^was vague and 
incomprehensible ; but, in regard to the leading feat- 
ures, there could be no possibility of mistake as to 
their identification should they ever be realized. The 
outline was distinct enough ; only the details were un- 
defined and unsatisfactory. 

^' It is sufficient to state here that I was now in a 
position to test — as I should never be again — ^the truth 
or falsity of the hypothesis respecting myself which 
you so kindly permitted me to make known to you. 

" This test, as I think I have already shown you, 
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must ne%ssarily be final, since if my ' premonitions ^ 
should prove to be at fault in this instance, I could 
never attach the same importance to them again that 
I have in the past; while, on the contrary, if they 
should prove to be correct, it would no longer be in 
my power to subject them to any further examination. 

^^ Under these circumstances, I need scarcely say 
that I was not long in making up my mind as to what 
course I should pursue. 

" I wrote at once to Ligari — ^f or that was the name 
of my correspondent — thanking him for his valuable 
information, reinstating him in his former position, 
and empowering him to make all the necessary ar- 
rangements with a view to commencing operations at 
the mines as soon as possible. 

" I also informed him of my purpose of being 
shortly on hand, accompanied by an expert, and re- 
quested him to write to me when he should be prepared 
for a visitation. 

^^ It was after I had thus rendered hesitation or re- 
treat impossible that the thought smote upon me un- 
pleasantly that the happiness of another was bound up 
in my welfare, and that any injury to myself might be 
a shock to my tender-hearted and devoted mother from 
which she might never recover. Hence I resolved to 
pay a hasty visit to her in New York before embarking 
in this perilous enterprise. 

" On my way thither I passed through Philadelphia, 
where I chanced to hear your memorable lecture, and 
gathered from certain words that fell from your lips 
that I was not alone in ree^ct of the convictions that 
I entertained. 

*^ I at once made up my mind to seek an interview 
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with you. In the hope that I might succeed in doing 
so, I drew up a document which I purposed intrusting 
to your care should I be able to enlist your sympathy 
or obtain any encouragement from you. 

'^ Your kind interest in me, and the counsel indi- 
rectly elicited, naturally strengthened me in my de- 
termination, and intensified my desire to solve a prob- 
lem which had so long distracted me, no matter what 
consequences might ensue. 

*^ What occurred at our meeting you will, no doubt, 
remember. For my own part, I shdl never forget it. 

^' My only difficulty in gaining access to you was 
in escaping the vigilance of my revered mother, who, 
for some reason or another, had of late taken to watch- 
ing my movements very closely. 

^ Unfortunately, I once let slip in her hearing how 
much I had been impressed by the lecture I had heard 
you deliver, and how greatly I desired to make your 
acquaintance. I regret to say that she does not share 
the general admiration and esteem that is felt for Prof. 
Wilderhaf t. I presume, woman-like, she has what she 
would consider a wholesome horror of your unorthodox 
opinions. 

^^At this juncture an invitation to meet several 
friends at supper at Delmonico's furnished me with a 
pretext for absenting myself for the remainder of the 
evening. This was an opportunity I did not fail to 
take advantage of. I spent a few pleasant hours with 
my friends, and, excusing myself at a comparatively 
early hour, managed to be at your residence, as you 
know, at the time appointed. 

'^ On the following morning I met my mother again 
at the breakfast-table, and was under the impression 
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that my manner was snch as to banish any anxiety she 
might have felt concerning me. 

*^ She appeared greatly interested in the reopening 
of the mines, and discussed the ways and means with 
much shrewdness and intelligence. I am convinced, 
however, that the warmth with which she entered into 
the scheme was owing to her desire of seeing me em- 
barked in some enterprise in which I was really inter- 
ested, than to any inordinate anticipations as to the 
profit that might accrue to ns. 

*' It is a cause of thankfulness to me to remember 
that our parting was characterized by even more than 
ordinary tenderness, and that the expression resting 
upon my mother's countenance was one of entire satis- 
faction. 



CHAPTER X. 

"gawk" HAWKINS. 

" I HAVE found matters at the mines in a far more 
advanced stage than I had anticipated. Ligari, the 
superintendent, is certainly a smart fellow, and knows 
full well what he is about. He is perfect master of his 
business, and practically acquainted with all its details. 
He is an admirable organizer and director, an inde- 
fatigable worker, and makes an excellent * boss,' which 
goes for a good deal in these parts. 

" He understands the hands thoroughly, and they 
obey him readily, though for some cause — I know not 
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what — ^few seem to like him. It may be that this is 
owing to his foreign extraction, for he is an Italian. 
He has, however, been many years in this country, and 
speaks the language fluently. He is to all appearance 
the very man for the position. 

*^I am charmed with the wild and picturesque 
beauty of the scenery at North Gulch. Here is a 
mighty chasm in a sierra of rock, several hundred feet 
in depth, over which the dark, pine-fringed precipices 
hang threateningly. 

^' It is near the base of one of these eminences that 
the chief entrance to the Meteor Mine is to be found. 
It consists of several horizontal passages, from which 
shafts have been sunk in various places, at the cost of 
infinite labor and expense, I am told, to persons now 
unknown. 

'^ On the adjoining slope, and in the narrow valley 
below, are the huts for the hands, already nearly two 
hundred strong. These huts are still in fair repair, 
and have been made tolerably comfortable. As quite 
a number of the miners have their families with them, 
we think ourselves justified in regarding North Gulch 
as something of a civilized community. 

^^ About two miles to the northeast of us is a semi- 
deserted village of about eight hundred inhabitants, 
while to the west, and barely seven miles distant, is a 
comparatively thriving town, with a population of 
more than three thousand souls. Here all the neces- 
saries of life, and most of the materials and tools requi- 
site for mining purposes, may be obtained, though at 
rather extravagant prices. 

" Ligari tells me we are fortunate in having a good 
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stock of implements of all kinds left on hand since 

operations were discontinued, about five years ago. 

• ••••••• 

^*The air is certainly most exhilarating in these 
mountainous regions. One seems to inhale strength 
and energy every time one draws breath. I never felt 
better in my life. 

^' I am id^aid that all these years past I have simply 
been ignorant of my vocation. They tell me I am a 
bom mountaineer — ^rather complimentary, is it not, to 
one brought up, as I have been for the most part, 
among the plantations of Louisiana? 

^^ I certainly am conscious of an elasticity to which 
I have been a stranger heretofore. I do not seem to 
know what fatigue is. I can ride, clamber, and tramp 
with the best of them ; and at night I sleep as soundly 
as if I never had been guilty of even the smallest pec- 
cadillo since I was born. 

"I positively enjoy being among these great, 
rugged, rough-bearded, red-shirted, big-booted fellows. 
It is an entirely new phase of life to me, and I am per- 
fectly delighted with it. With all their recklessness 
and rude exterior there is a generous spot in most of 
them, which is not v^ry difficult to reach. A little 
kindness and bonhommie go a long way with them, 
especially if they see it is unallied with fear. 

'^I am constantly in and out among them, and 
most frequently am entirely alone. I visit them at 
their work, even in the most out-of-the-way places. I 
smoke and talk with them over their camp-fires far 
into the night, and really think I am beginning to 
understand them. They are by no means demon- 
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strative ; and yet, in their way, I belieye they are at- 
tached to me, and apparently would do anything in 
their power to serre me. 

** I don't think Ligari quite likes my being so fa- 
miliar with the hands. Perhaps he thinks it impairs 
my authority. But, as he ' bosses ' them and not I, it 
can scarcely signify very much. It evidently pleases 
them, and, as I have said, I find my intercourse with 
them quite noyel and recreating. 

" There is, however, one fellow here who more than 
puzzles me. He is commonly known by the name of 
^ Gawk,' and if the epithet has been applied to him 
on account of his awkward manner and ungainly 
appearance — acquired by his working underground 
in the mines so many years — ^it is far from inappro- 
priate. 

" For some reason, best known to himself, this 
man, * Oawk,' has constituted himself my ^ shadow.' 
It was not long before my attention was drawn to this ; 
but, as I had never observed any such concern for me 
on his part until after I had done him a kindness, I do 
not augur any injurious consequences from his con- 
stant contiguity. 

^^ Entering the superintendent's office earlier than 
usual one morning, I overheard him inquiring of Li- 
gari if it were possible for him to obtain a small ad- 
vance on his wages. He had received, he said, tidings 
of the sickness of a sister — ^his only living relative-^ 
who was in poor circumstances, and was anxious to 
send her some assistance. 

^' Ligari, it is plain, has no fancy for * Gawk,' and 
I am confident regards him with suspicion. But, while 
he gave him no encouragement, he yet answered him 
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reasonably enough, explaining that such advances were 
scarcely in order when the expenses of opening the 
mine were necessarily very great, and it must be some 
time yet before any real return could be expected to 
accrue to the proprietor. He reminded the petitioner, 
moreover, that miners, as a rule, were sadly improvi- 
dent, and that such a precedent might become very 
inconvenient. 

^ I felt bound to acknowledge both the justice and 
reasonableness of Ligari's remarks; but, noting the 
poor fellow's look of bitter disappointment, I could 
not forbear stepping forward and requesting the su- 
perintendent to let him have the amount he required 
— ^some twenty-five dollars, I believe — assuring him 
that the case should be altogether exceptional, and a 
personal matter between * Gawk ' and myself. 

^' I do not think I shall ever forget the grateful 
look on the poor fellow's face as Ligari put the money 
into his trembling hands. It was more like the ex- 
pression one sees on the face of ^me dumb brute that 
one has helped in some way than anything human ; 
but it had a world of meaning in it. 

" His only words — ^hurriedly and brokenly uttered 
— ^were: ^Thanks, mister, thanks! A man doan't 
mind a-sarvin' the likes o' you.' 

^ Most of the hands, I find, call me * mister,' as 
distinguished from Ligari, whom they all understand 
to be their ' boss.' 

'^ I have sometimes imagined that ' Gawk ' must be 
fearful of some harm happening to me from the hands. 
Tet I can hardly think it to be possible. Whenever 
he can, I observe he keeps close watch over me, and 
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seems to have an almost instinctive knowledge of what 
my movements are likely to be. 

^' Since I have got to know him better, I have fall- 
en in with this humor of his, so that now I rarely visit 
the mines or go upon any excursion but that he is at 
my heels. He has frequently been of the greatest as- 
sistance to me, for his knowledge both of the works 
and of his craft is perfect. 

^ Why he should always observe me so closely when 
I am with Ligari, I can not imagine, for I have found 
the latter at all times most obliging; he seems as 
mindful of my interests as he is grateful for the confi- 
dence I have placed in hinu The two men seem to 
have a natural antipathy to each other, which is as 
contrary to reason as it is to right feeling and good 
fellowship. 

^' It is just possible that some men in my position 
— in this wild, isolated place ; in the midst of such a 
community; the only one having anything to lose; 
and with not a solitary sheriff or marshal or any such 
official within a radius of seven miles — might at times 
be somewhat uneasy and unnerved. But, thanks to 
the natural insouciance by which I have always been 
characterized, any personal peril to which I nuty be 
exposed has never occasioned me a moment's anxiety. 

*' Of course I am well armed, as is ^ Gawk,' and, 
for the matter of that, everybody else out in this wild 
place. A miner without his * irons ' would be as ab- 
normal a creature in these regions as an elephant with- 
out his trunk or a camel without his hump in their 
respective haunts. 

'^ In consequence, however, of a rule I insisted on 
Ligari's laying down when I first came here, not 
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a single weapon has yet been drawn nor a shot 
fired. 

^^ Soon after my arriTal I took this matter in hand, 
and directed him distinctly to inform all in our em- 
ploy that quiet and order must be preserved, and that 
any breach of the peace would be followed by instant 
dismissal. He could assure them that I was willing to 
develop the mines to the utmost, and would endeavor 
to deal kindly and justly by all ; but, unless life and 
property could be secure in the settlement, I should at 
once abandon the enterprise. 

" It was only an experiment, and I was very doubt- 
ful at the time as to its success ; but so far the effect 
of the rule, I am told, has been most salutary. 

^' After what has been stated above, it is humiliat- 
ing to have to record that our first shooting affray has 
taken place this evening. 

*' Two of the hands, being intoxicated, quarreled 
over the dice. After peppering each other with their 
revolvers vigorously for five or six minutes, and per- 
forating each other in every direction, they were car- 
ried, still living, to their respective quarters. The 
probabilities are that there will be no necessity for 
their official dismissal. 

^' Bemarking upon this circumstance to ^ Gawk,' I 
asked him if it was the usual practice among miners 
to fire thus helter-skelter at an adversary without tak- 
ing deliberate aim ; adding that, if it were so, it was a 
very admirable custom, since it afforded desperate 
characters an immense amount of diversion at com- 
paratively small risk to either party. 

^^ My remark seemed to tickle my companion some- 
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what, for his features broadened into a grin as he re- 
plied : *■ I guess it's mostly that ways, mister. But it 
ain't my style.' 

"'What may your style be then, "Gawk"?' I 
asked with some interest, and with the purpose of 
drawing him out. 

" * I never fires mor'n oncet, mister, I doan't' 

" * And why not, " Gawk " ? ' I inquired again. 

" * 'Cos there ain't no need, mister. I never 
misses.' 

" The whole aspect of the man — the keen eye, the 
set expression of his features, coupled with his well- 
known resoluteness of purpose — ^f uUy corroborated the 
statement ; and I wouldn't have given much for the 
life of any man at twenty or even thirty paces in front 
of * Gawk ' when he meant business. 

" There was a silence of a few seconds after this 
remark, which I at length broke by observing : 

" * In that case, my good fellow, I trust you will be 
persuaded to keep your weapon where it is. Under 
any circumstances, it is a disagreeable thing to have 
the blood of a fellow-being upon one's conscience.' 

" * Doan't be af eared for me, mister. I never blazes 
unless I'm 'bleeged to. But I doan't 'blieve in bark- 
in' and not bitin'.' 

"I merely quote this brief conversation to give 
you some idea of the abnormal character of myfidua 
Achates. 

"The expert left us yesterday. He is more than 
satisfied with the result of his investigations and the 
careful analysis he has just completed. It seems I am 
to be a millionaire. What on earth have I done to en- 
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title me to such a distinction? The thought is posi- 
tively oppressive. How is it that Fortune — ^that per- 
verse and incomprehensible goddess — ^wiU insist upon 
pouring her treasures into the lap of the most careless 
and unavaiicious of mortals? 

'^ My arrangements are all made for leaving this, 
and I return to New York early to-morrow morning. 
I did not expect to visit the mines again ; but Idgari 
has astounded me by a revelation which he seemed to 
think should be confined to myself. Hence he has 
reserved his communication until the departure of the 
expert. 

^ It appears he has recently discovered a vein of ore 
infinitely richer than any that has yet been reached ; 
of greater extent and finer quality. Previous excava- 
tions were discontinued within a few feet of it ; and 
it was but by the merest accident that, in the course of 
his explorations, it was brought to light. 

" The new lode is in rather an inaccessible part of 
the mine, but all obstructions can be easily removed 
when desired. It is only necessary, Ligari says, that I 
should see it, to be convinced of the immense value of 
the deposit. 

" As I had conceived myself to have done with the 
mines for some time to come, I had half a mind to de- 
fer the matter for the present ; but, on second thought, 
I have decided to make the inspection ; since, if the 
magnitude of this enterprise is to be so much in excess 
of what was expected, it may be wiser to associate 
others with me in its direction. 

" Happening to fall in with * Gawk * — ^who rarely 
seems to be far off — I told him of my intended visit 
to the mines this evening with the superintendent 
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when the men quit work. I remarked that a singalar 
expression passed over his coontenance; but it was 
only momentary, and he quietly replied : 

" * Youll let me go long wi' you, mister? ' 

" ' I think not, thank you, « Gawk," ' I said. * You 
are a good fellow to want to come ; but you will have 
had a full day's work, and there is no need.' 

" * But I'd rayther come, mister ; I'd rayther come 
by a long shot ! ' was the honest fellow's reply. * I seen 
yer safe and sound so far, and I doan't want nothin' to 
go agin yer at the last.' 

" ' Well, " Gawk," ' I said — smiling at his earnestness 
— *you shall have your way. I hope it won't be the 
last trip we shall make together into the bowels of 
the earth.* 

" Upon this, we parted company until six o'clock, 
when the proposed visit to the mines was to be made. 
My intention was to permit * Gawk ' to accompany me 
only a certain distance into the works, leaving him to 
await my return from the inspection of that portion to 
which Ligari was so anxious to draw my attention. 

" It is just noon, and we are going to lunch, 
Ligari and I. I have gone through the books care- 
fully with him, and agreed to all his estimates. Every- 
thing is in the best possible shape, and I have signed 
an acknowledgment to that effect. 

^^ Finding this epistle still on my desk, I add these 
few lines before intrusting it to my messenger who is 
in waiting. I can not conceive how it is that I have 
been led into writing you this rigmarole, which, after 
all, may prove but little interesting to you. It will, 
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probably, be the most heterogeneous and disconnected 
communication you have ever received. It has been 
written bit by bit and at uncertain intervals ; but, as 
you have surely discovered by this time, without a 
doubt, I am myself a most discursive, inconsecutive 
kind of a being. Why, too, I should bore you with all 
this, when I hope so soon to see you again, goodness 
only knows. ! 

'^ I was about to close this, when a thought occurred 
to me ; but surely it is a baseless and unworthy sus- 
picion. Perhaps, after all, I may not — Pshaw I events 
must shape themselves. I am ashamed of my hesita- 
tion. It is too late to draw back now. 
" Until we meet again, (idios I 

"Your friend and brother, 

" Chbistian Engelhabt.'* 



CHAPTER XL 

CHANGE OF SCENE. 
*' Codmn non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt" 

So entirely absorbed had the professor been in the 
perusal of the letter which had thus brought again so 
vividly before him the acquaintance of that one mem- 
orable night, which had formed so marked an epoch 
in his life, that he had become alike unconscious both 
of the lapse of time and the mental and physical strain 
to which he had been subjected ; and yet the beads of 
perspiration which had gathered upon his brow, the 
fixedness of his gaze, and the unsteadiness of his nerves 
testified to the intensity of his emotion. 
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For the moment he was as one alone in the pres- 
ence of the departed— -of him whose promising and 
generous young life he had heen largely instrumental 
in bringing to a terrible and untimely close. 

So completely had the spirit of the deceased in- 
fused its personality into the document before him, 
that it needed but a small effort of the imagination to 
render the reader oblivious of the fact that he was no 
longer a denizen of the earth ; and to conceiye of him 
as still in bodily presence before him, ready to discuss 
with his wonted ease and discursiveness the various 
circumstances which had led up to the awful dSnoHi- 
ment which had been so graphically described by the 
local press. 

Slowly and steadily, without the loss of a single 
phrase, and with a growing sense of fascination, he 
had followed the narrative from beginning to end. 
With breathless interest he had noted the development 
of a plot which he foresaw from the first could have 
but one conclusion. The very guilelessness and con- 
fidence of the victim only added to the certainty of 
its success. 

As one that watches from a precipice the doomed 
vessel drawing nearer and nearer yet to the mighty 
whirlpool in which it must inevitably be ingulfed, and 
yet is powerless to intervene for its succor, since no 
warning voice could be heard above the roaring of the 
waves and no human power could stay the resistless 
force of the waters, even so— conscious of his danger, 
yet unable now to intervene— did the reader behold 
the unsuspecting youth advancing day by day nearer 
to the fearful fate preparing for him. 

Even when the entire communication had been 
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perosed, and the signature of his ill-fated friend stood 
out distinctly before him — ^in its very freedom and 
force so characteristic of the writer — it was still rather 
as a consummation yet to be reached, than as one 
already past and completed, that the catastrophe which 
had ensued engrossed his thoughts. 

As one rooted to the ground and insensible to 
everything around him, he stood silent and almost 
breathless. There are occasions on which the mind 
and spirit are so entranced that outward objects 
seem to have lost the power of impressing themselves 
upon us. 

Even so was it with Prof. Wilderhaf t, as, with the 
dead man's missive in his hand, he stood in that silent 
chamber, where none, he knew, could, unannounced, 
invade his privacy. 

It was with a supreme effort and a keen sense of 
pain that he at length regained possession of himself. 
So conscious was he of a sense of prostration, that he 
was in the act of approaching a cabinet to provide 
himself with a stimulant, when he felt his strength 
fail him, and he sank heavily upon the lounge. 

To those who have thoroughly apprehended the 
disposition and temperament of the character we have 
been attempting to depict, it will scarcely be a matter 
of surprise that he should be thus deeply moved by 
such an incident as that with which he had unwit- 
tingly been so intimately associated. They will call 
to mind the peculiar character and training of the 
man; his isolated life; the comparatively little con- 
tact that he had experienced with his fellow-men ; his 
freedom from the sordid selfishness so prevalent in 
these latter days ; and the underlying sensitiveness and 
7 
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tenderness beneath that calm exterior and usually un- 
demonstratiye manner. 

To those of a more worldly spirit such episodes as 
this may be esteemed but yery ordinary occurrences, 
and cause but a few passing ripples on the stream of 
the self-absorbed lives they are content to lead. But 
the professor, as we have diown, was not cast in this 
mold; hence the catastrophe with which he had be- 
come involuntarily connected was destined to leave a 
mark and exert an influence upon his career of the 
extent and permanence of which even he himself had 
not as yet the faintest conception. 

How the next few weeks went by, Prof. Wilderhaf t, 
had he been questioned, would have found it difScult 
to describe. He lived and moved as one in a dream. 
He seemed to have lost, in a large measure, his self- 
control. From force of habit — ^f or there was a certain 
method even in his preoccupation — ^he came and went 
much as usual, and to the public eye may have ap- 
peared perhaps little changed. But a close observer 
would scarcely have failed to remark that he acted 
as one whose aim and purpose in life were gone. 
Like a waif upon the waters, he seemed to have 
no definite course before him, and to have lost for 
a while the power of battling against the winds and 
tide. 

But there came a day at last when he realized the 
sin and folly of thus yielding to a sentiment, as un- 
reasonable as it was enervating, and frittering away a 
life which was surely destined to nobler uses. And 
with the awakening came the conviction that it was 
only by flying to other scenes, and putting time and 
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distance between himself and the painful incidents, 
which never seemed to lose their freshness, that he 
could either banish them from his remembrance or 
cause them to relax their hold upon him. 

Even after he had formed this resolution it was no 
easy matter for him to throw ofi the depression of 
months and make the necessary arrangements for his 
departure. These, however, were at length effected. 
The following week found him safely on board one of 
the fastest steamers plying between New York and 
Liverpool, preceded by several letters of introduction 
to the leading literati of Europe. 

It is unnecessary here to follow the professor to 
the various capitals or to the chief centers of literature 
and science in the Old World. He was confessedly a 
star of the first magnitude, and was universally re- 
ceived and acknowledged as such. There are certain- 
ly a breadth, force, and freshness about the leaders of 
thought in the Western hemisphere which are never 
without their influence upon their confrires in the 
East ; and there is no question as to the interest and 
sense of exhilaration which are experienced on either 
side by such mutual contact and the interchange of 
ideas. 

Scholars and statesmen, philosophers and aristo- 
'Crats, the votaries of fashion, and even royalty itself, 
seemed to be alike disposed either to do honor to his 
attainments or to draw to themselves some reflex light 
or distinction from association with one so generally 
courted and admired. Hence it was that Dr. Wilder- 
haft — whose only object was to free his mind from its 
unwholesome burden — contrary to his usual habits, 
soon found himself immersed in a sea of physical and 
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intellectual ezcitement, and on the high tide to social 
distinction and success. 

One noticeable feature in the demeanor of the pro- 
fessor — which many did not fail to remark, and which, 
in the case of those whose attention and regard were 
most to be coyeted, only served to make him more 
honored and esteemed — was a certain composedness 
and reserve of manner, which no amount of attention 
and adulation appeared for an instant to disturb. 

Calm, collected, courteous ; always willing to listen 
and to defer to others, and at the same time firm, 
clear, concise, and ready when the occasion required ; 
there was a something in the manner, appearance, and 
general ^^ make-up " of the man which rendered indif- 
ference to his claims to your regard impossible, and 
caused him invariably, when better known, to be only 
the more highly appreciated. 

It has been a gala day in the small but attractive 
capital of the Danish monarchy — ^a city which, if cir- 
cumscribed in extent and limited as to its wealth and 
population, yet for its thrift, intelligence, and true re- 
finement may favorably compare with many a more 
ambitious and opulent center. 

In this city Dr. Wilderhaf t, like many other " birds 
of a feather '' from various lands, has been specially 
invited to attend a reunion of the most eminent sci- 
entists of the day, convened for the discussion of cer- 
tain matters which at that particular period were 
largely occupying the public mind. 

The major portion of several successive days has 

been devoted to graver duties ; but on this — the last 

;. evening previous to the dispersion of their distin- 
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gnished guests — the good citizens of Copenhagen, with 
their customary hospitality, are entertaining and fating 
ihem with all the honors. The king himself, with 
several members of the royal family, have condescended 
to grace the feast ; hence none with the least possible 
claim to wealth, distinction, or fashion are, we may 
feel sure, likely to be absent. 

The banquet has been brought to a close, and, as 
the rich, seductive strains from a large and well- 
selected orchestra surge through the spacious halls, it 
is not to be expected that young blood can withstand 
so stirring an appeal. 

Couple after couple dash into the whirling stream. 
Light feet seem to skim the polished floor like the 
wings of the water-fowl the bright surface of the lake. 
Slender and graceful forms glide in and out Cheeks 
flush more rosily than the choicest flowers, which seem 
to pale before them. Bright eyes flash and sparkle 
till they shame the jewels they outshine. A murmur 
of happy voices forms a joyous undertone to the sweet 
music, and frequent ripples of laughter, light and 
happy, rise and fall at intervals. 

A strange world, indeed, is this to our professor, 
who, but for the persuasion of his host, would have 
retired long since. Had he been a visitor from another 
sphere, he could scarcely have looked less congenial or 
at home. And yet there was nothing ascetic or un- 
sympathetic in his nature, as may be gathered from 
the amused smile with which he has been regarding 
the unfamiliar scene, and the ready courtesy with 
which he hastens to make way for one of the most 
striking of the many graceful dancers, as her partner 
leads her, panting, to a seat. 
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What is there, not only in that fair, sweet, spiritu- 
die face, in those blonde and waving locks; but even 
in the pose of the figure, a certain trick of manner, 
and, above all, in the cadence of the voice, that thrills 
him as his glance rests involuntarily upon her? 

But, before he has time to pursue the thought, his 
host is pleading to be excused : 

" Pardon me, Dr. Wilderhaft, if I quit you for a 
few minutes. I see my services are needed for a little 
space. May I ask you to be seated until I return? " 

Barely had his companion disappeared in the crowd 
when a soft voice beside him inquires in English, but 
with a slight accent : 

^^Have I, then, the pleasure to address the Dr. 
Wilderhaft, of New York ? New York is a large city, 
and America is a great country; yet, being so well 
known himself, it is just possible he may chance to 
have met some dear friends of mine, and it is always 
a pleasure to meet those who have seen our friends 
face to face and perhaps talked with them, too." 

^^ Be assured, my dear young lady,'' said the pro- 
fessor, with ready courtesy and smile, ^^I shall be 
greatly pleased if I can give you good news of those 
you love from our side of the mighty ocean. But, as 
yon have well said, our country is large and is filling 
up fast, so that it is only too probable I may never 
have met your relatives. For some years now I have 
been, perhaps, too much of a recluse. But your friend's 
name is — " 

^^ Like my own — ^Engelhart I am Th6r^ Engel- 
hart. My father is a retired merchant, and a member 
of the Cabinet. He is well acquainted with the gen- 
tleman who has just left you, the General Luneberger. 
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^ Bat my father's brother was more American than 
Dane. He lived much in your country, and married 
there. Aunt is so good and sweet, we love her dearly. 
She was from the South — ^from near New Orleans, I 
think. 

" And Christian, my cousin. We were " — ^with a 
pretty blush — " very fond of each other when we were 
children. But" — with perceptible hesitation — "he 
soon got interested in his new country, and for many 
years past has only paid us very few and very short 
visits. But I am tedious,'' with a sweet, apologetic 
smile. " Is it possible you could have met or seen my 
aunt or cousin?" 

It was fortunate for the professor that the fair 
speaker was herself somewhat embarrassed by the con- 
fidences into which she had been led, or she would 
have been deeply shocked at the effect of her discourse 
upon him to whom it was addressed. 

His face had suddenly lost its native hue, in spite 
of the warmth of the rooms. His features worked 
painfully, and it was all he could do to preserve his 
equanimity and listening attitude. 

The ortlessness and simplicity of the speaker — 
allied as these qualities were to an innate grace and 
refinement which formed a marked feature of her per- 
sonality — had from the first won upon the professor. 
This impression had been deepened by her likeness to 
the one being in the world with whose destiny, above 
all others, his own had been interwoven ; so that he 
was visibly affected, and shrank — ^as he would from 
dealing her a blow — from communicating to her the 
evil tidings of which he clearly perceived she was en- 
tirely ignorant. 



I 
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But what was he to do ? He could not disclaim 
all knowledge of those whom in his inmost heart he 
had so deeply wronged. If he confessed to haying 
heen brought into contact directly or indirectly with 
them, how conld he possibly keep back any part of the 
painf al intelligence it was manifestly his duty to im- 
part ? Ought he, knowing what he did, to be content 
with a simple statement of the ghastly tragedy, or 
should he attempt an explanation ? But, if so, where 
was such explanation to begin, and where was it to 
stop? 

How cruel that he should be placed in such a posi- 
tion ! How wretchedly small the world was, after all ! 
Had he not fled from one hemisphere to the other to 
escape every visible memorial of the past, and that he 
might sever all connection with it ? And now, here 
in this remote capital of the Old World — ^with more 
than an ocean between him and the scenes from which 
he had fled, and with those earnest eyes gazing into 
his as if they would read his troubled spirit through 
and through— he was brought again face to face with 
the very incidents and associations he was most anx- 
ious to forget. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

TH^RJISE EKGELHABT. 



How quick is thought I With the subtle swift- 
ness of electricity, it annihilates both time and space. 
It puts us into instantaneous touch and sympathy 
with scenes and persons in the present from whom we 
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may be widely separated. It glances back into the 
past, or projects itself into the f utore with equal ra- 
pidity. As with the lightning's flash, it illominates 
spots long buried in darkness and oblivion, till they 
become as familiar as if trodden but yesterday. 

It brings before us the forms and faces of departed 
friends with such distinctness that they almost seem 
to breathe and speak. It fills the mind with glowing 
pictures which may never be realized, but on which 
Hope yet lives and feeds ; or conjures out of the mist 
and haze which envelop us shadowy forebodings of 
coming woe before which the boldest may pale and 
tremble. It clothes again with light or shadow the 
memories of joys or sorrows which seemed to have died 
out forever. 

Only a few seconds did the above reflections occupy 
in passing through the mind of the professor as he 
stood before her ; and yet the pause — ^momentary as it 
was — coupled with his pained and troubled expression, 
was sufScient to alarm the gentle spirit of the girl. 
It was with paling cheek and anxious eyes that she 
waited for the answer, which she now knew, instinct- 
ively could but be fraught with evil. 

" My dear young lady," said the professor presently, 
and with an effort, ^^ I wiU not disguise from you the 
fact that your simple and natural inquiry has stirred 
up most painful memories within me that I would 
fain obliterate. These memories are associated with 
those whom you have named, and whom you love. 
This, in itself, is another element of bitterness in my 
cup, since I can not but deem myself in a measure 
to blame for the grievous calamity that has befallen 
them. 
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^* This is no place for such tidings as I am con* 
strained to communicate. If yon would hear what I 
hare to say, we must seek one more retired. 

^^ Will you not take my arm and lead me thither? 
I am, as you know, a stranger here; besides, time 
presses, since I leave this for Paris to-morrow morn- 
ing ; and who can tell if we may ever meet again ? *' 

He dared not look directly in her face, but he 
knew that she grew deadly pale as she arose at once 
from her seat. The little delicately gloved hand she 
placed within his arm quivered, and he felt she leaned 
to some degree upon him, but she so far retained her 
self-possession as to lead him forth from that densely 
crowded scene of light and laughter to a little antch 
chamber on the upper floor, which was for the time 
untenanted. 

Here doubtless she would for a season have suc- 
cumbed, but for the consciousness of the gay throng 
still in such close contiguity with them, and the domi- 
nating thought that, unless she retained her compos- 
ure, the opportunity of learning what had transpired 
with respect to her distant relatives might be lost to 
her forever. 

But why dwell upon what followed ? We already 
know the man, and may be assured that in all kindness 
and tenderness he depicted the sad scenes in which, un- 
wittingly, he had been made to play a part ; that he 
disclosed everything that it was right and needful she 
should know; that in nothing did he spare himself, 
or fail to do full justice to the unfortunate victim of 
this cruel plot. 

And, even as she listened to him, we can well con- 
ceive how her generous sympathy went out to him; 
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how clearly she read the honesty of his purpose, and 
fathomed to some extent the suffering and self-reproach 
of him to whom the memory of this unconscions wrong 
was liable to become a life-long burden. 

For nearly an hour they conversed, with but little 
interruption. There is nothing so selfish as gayety. 
It shuns all contact with everything that does not con- 
sort and chime in with its light and trifling mood, and 
is only too anxious not to obtrude itself upon the sad 
or sorrowing. 

Within the time mentioned the professor had put 
Th^r^se Engelhart in possession of all that had occurred. 
Perceiving the tender affection of the young girl for 
her aunt, he had ventured to urge the advisability of 
visiting her at this juncture ; believing that, in her sad 
and desolate condition, one so young and bright, and 
withal so devoted, might be of the greatest comfort 
and assistance. 

It was with a warm grasp of the hand and moisten- 
ing eyes that they at length parted, each feeling that 
in the other had been found a sympathizing friend. 

Th6rdse Engelhart was led by the professor to her 
chaperone and to her carriage ; for, as may be readily 
supposed, she was now only anxious to escape the un- 
congenial atmosphere by which she was surrounded. 
Her companion succeeded after some time in discover- 
ing his host, with whom he very shortly left the festive 
scene. 

By noon of the following day he was crossing the 
water, bound for Paris, which city he expected to reach 
the next evening, and where fresh honors and atten- 
tions awaited him. 
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Though it is yet early in the spring, the night is 
not cold. For the last few days the atmosphere has 
been tempered by a western breeze, warmed by the 
genial influence of the Oulf Stream. Th^r^se Engel- 
hart has returned from the banquet we have just 
described, and is seated by the open window of her 
chamber in her father's pleasant yilla. It is situated 
in one of the finest suburbs, overlooking the waters 
which rise and fall so silently beneath the glorious 
beauty of the newly-risen moon, now well-nigh at 
the full. 

Slowly and sadly she has laid aside her jewels, and 
divested herself of her gay attire of delicate lace and 
shimmering satin. Her long fair hair falls around her, 
nnconfined. Her pale &ce, so faultless in outline, rests 
upon her clasped hands as, leaning forward on the sill, 
she looks out upon the prospect before her. 

How calm and still and beautiful it is, she thinks. 
How good and wisely ordered eyerjrthing is in that 
fair firmament above ! How steadily and quietly moves 
each sphere in its appointed path ! There is no doubt 
or perplexity there; no self-will — ^no rebellion; and 
hence no bitter disappointments, no deceiving hopes, 
no discouragements, no emptiness, and no despair. 
The Divine will is recognized and obeyed, and all is 
peace. 

^ And why can not it be so here ? " she asks herself. 
^^ Why may not the same all-constraining Hand be laid 
upon us, and so bend us to His will, that we can not 
but move in our appointed path; instead of chafing 
ever against the curb, seeking unto ourselves paths 
of our own, and meeting only with humiliation and de« 
feat? 
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^ Is it ordained that only by much suffering and 
disappointment; only after errors and failures innu- 
merable ; only when thus chastened and subdued, we 
can giye ourselres up with childlike trust and readiness 
to the Father's will ? Is it that the home beyond may 
be more beautiful and desirable in our eyes, that the 
road which leads to it must needs be carpeted with the 
dead leares and withered blossoms of blighted hopes 
and fruitless aspirations? Why must this will of ours 
oyer conflict with His, and His ways seem harder and 
more unpleasing than those of our own choosing? 
^Let this mind be in you' — Ah, yesl there is the 
secret of the whole matter. We can not serve two 
masters. No kingdom can flourish under two rulers. 
That can be no peaceful life which is distracted by two 
distinct and opposing wills. Only when the human 
is subject to the Divine, can the end be peace." 

These were serious reflections for a young woman 
in the prime of life, wealthy, beautiful, accomplished, 
and in every way a social success. 

But we make a grave mistake in the estimate of 
character, when we fail to take cognizance of the fact 
that we all have our graver as well as our lighter 
moods ; and that the one, to say the least of it, can be 
no more safely omitted than the other if the whole 
personality is to be set truthfully before us. 

But Th6rdse Engelhart is not an ordinary char- 
acter. With the natural simplicity and truthfulness 
she has in common with the stock from which she 
sprang, there are a sweetness and grace — ^partly heredi- 
tary, and partly due to the atmosphere in which she 
has lived from her childhood — ^which have tended to 
soften and refine certain national characteristics, and 
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have added an irresistible charm to an already pleas- 
ing exterior, and a gentle and loyable disposition. 

The only unmarried daughter of a wealthy and dis- 
tinguished citizen, whose honorable lineage and high 
character were generally acknowledged, and for her 
own qualities uniyersally admired and courted, it had 
been a matter of surprise to many that she still re- 
amined single. It was well known that she had not 
lacked for suitors — ^in some instances entirely unexcep- 
tionable — ^but to none of these had she thought fit to 
yield herself captive. 

Behind all this seeming indifference had there been 
a hope, born of the past, which had all these years grown 
and developed within her, so that the fond and gentle 
heart had room for no other? If so, she had kept her 
secret well. Or, it may be, she was not conscious be- 
fore this very night that there was in her life any such 
secret. It is often the case that we are ignorant of 
the existence of a feeling within us until circumstances 
are such as to call it forth and make it visible to our- 
selves or to others. 

Ah ! the bright pictures from the past that would 
rise up before her mind as her new-found friend was 
addressing her so earnestly — ^none the less painful 
becanse they stood forth so vividly in her memory, even 
amid the scenes of horror he was describing. • 

The two innocent children — ^never happy unless in 
each other's company — straying on the golden sands, 
and gathering all their varied treasures into one com- 
mon stock; sharing their joys and sorrows, as they 
shared their toys and sweetmeats ; no plan formed by 
the one, in reference to the future, but that the other 
had part and lot in it. 
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Then, later on, the studies conned together ; the 
rambles on land; the joint adventures on the deep, 
when Christian would tend the sails and she would 
steer, and when, out of sight of land, she would feel 
as if they two were alone in the world together, and 
yet was scarcely conscious of a sense of loss, though all 
the rest of creation was not. 

But, alas ! Christian must go to the New World, 
and she remain in the Old. What could he want with 
any other world than that which had hitherto sufficed 
for both ? But he was a man, and he must see the 
world ; and she was a woman, and must remain be- 
hind. 

Was this, then, to be her lot — ^to tread the shores 
alone they had wandered over together ; to loathe the 
scenes and sports in which he no longer had part ; to 
find so dry and tasteless the studies he shared no more ; 
to live and feed upon a past from which all the bright- 
ness and sweetness had departed, leaving to him the 
creation of a future with which she could have so little 
in common ? 

Poor little ThSrSse I In those early innocent days 
she was only learning the hard lesson set before her 
in common with too many of her sex. If man must 
work, woman must wait ; and oftentimes the waiting 
is the heavier and more heart-breaking burden of the 
two. 

They were but fourteen and eighteen respectively, 
she and Christian when they last parted ; and, though 
several years had since passed away, she had clung to a 
hope, only fostered by occasional correspondence and 
but finally extinguished by the destruction of the ob- 
ject around which it had entwined. Her conversation 
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with Dr. Wilderhaft that very night had closed for- 
ever this chapter in her life. Christian was no more ! 
And she — 

But it is full time the young lady was at rest. 
Perhaps she thought so too, or the air had suddenly 
grown chill ; for, closing the sash in haste, she sought 
her couch, and, as the silver moonlight streamed 
through the casement and lighted, like a benediction, 
upon her head, she composed herself to sleep. 

To sleep? Perhaps to dream; for often in our 
slumbers Fancy — that most reckless sprite — ^plays cruel 
pranks upon us, weaving the thoughts and feelings, 
the hopes and ambitions of our waking hours into airy 
phantoms wherewith to terrify or tantalize us, as the 
case may be. Like the false Delilah, she binds the 
giant. Season, as he sleeps, with her green withes, only 
to be riven and dispersed when he shall arise once 
more, recruited and refreshed. 

Yet is not the effect of their enslaving influence 
altogether lost. How often do we carry with us through 
the day the sense of lightness or oppression they have 
engendered, so that the daylight even takes its color 
from the somber or roseate colors of the night ! 

That this was more or less the case with Th6rdse 
Engelhart, we think that she herself would scarcely 
have denied. Whatever had been the character of her 
dreams, however, she sought no interpreter ; though 
she was undoubtedly conscious of a sense of hope- 
lessness and depression, which cast an unwonted 
shadow over a life too pure and fresh to be so early 
•blighted. 

Cheer up, young heart ! Life is not usually fin- 
ished at eighteen. The gravest problems and the 
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grandest crises are usually extended into a far later 
stage of the eartlilj pilgrimage; and in the mellow 
light which the coming days shall cast back upon the 
present, it will not prove to be without either its teach- 
ing or its uses. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

" POSTHUMOUS EVIDENCE.*' 

The remarkable occurrence recorded in the last 
chapter — ^his altogether unlooked-for meeting with 
Th^r&se Engelhart, a near relative of the unfortunate 
one who was ever in his thoughts — ^was not without 
its effect upon Prof. Wilderhaft It reminded him 
how fruitless was the supposition that, simply by change 
of scene, he could dispossess a mind such as his alto- 
gether of past emotions or impressions. 

That he had largely regained his physical health, 
which had certainly been considerably impaired the 
past few years by his solitary habits and intense appli- 
cation to his self-imposed duties, he could not fail to 
perceive. That his equanimity — which had received 
a severe shock — was in a large measure restored, and 
that the nervous strain to which he had been subjected 
had been sensibly relaxed, he was fully conscious. 

But, as regarded the obliterating the distressing 
scenes and thoughts from the recollection of which he 
would fain have escaped, this he knew now could never 
be. They would remain with him, he felt sure, through 
life, distinct and indelible. Even if it were possible 
that they could be temporarily forgotten, some unex- 
8 
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pected circumstance — ^however trivial or unimportant 
in itself — ^would be liable to bring them before him as 
yiyidly as ever at any moment. 

Still, he was glad to see,' notwithstanding, that 
something of his old interest and enthusiasm had re- 
turned to him, in consequence of the stimulating 
atmosphere in which he had recently moved ; and he 
was aware of a pleasing exhilaration derived from the 
close and intimate communion into which he had 
been brought with the most cultivated minds of the 
day. 

Hence, if he had not forgotten or become insensi- 
ble of the {test, he had certainly regained the power of 
viewing it more calmly, and passing judgment upon it 
more dispassionately. 

Just as it is affirmed to be a matter of the utmost 
difficulty for a physician to make a personal diagnosis 
or prescribe for himself in a case of physical disease, so 
are most of us at times the least impartial judges as to 
our own moral culpability. We are prone, on the one 
hand or the other, unduly to accuse or excuse our- 
selves, and hence are by no means competent to find a 
just and impartial verdict. 

One of the first evidences of the professor's having 
thoroughly regained possession of himself might be 
seen in a growing desire to completely master the case 
of the unfortunate youth who had crossed his path 
but once, yet whose destiny had since become so inex- 
tricably interwoven with his own. 

To effect this he must necessarily regain possession 
of the packet which had been deposited with him 
under such singular circumstances, and which, it will 
be remembered, still lay, with its seals unbroken, in 
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the escritoire in the private apartment in his home in 
New York. 

While it was now a matter of little difficulty to 
forecast the general character of its contents, it was 
yet more than probable that a careful perusal of the 
document would throw a light upon many important 
points in connection with the mental condition and 
previous career of Christian Engelhart, which might 
enable him more fully to comprehend the remarkable 
phenomena connected therewith. 

Might not these even — ^by evidencing the irresisti- 
ble bent on the part of the deceased in a particular 
direction — in some degree free him, Prof. Wilderhaf t, 
in his own judgment at least, from the heavy sense of 
responsibility by which he had been oppressed ? 

What if this silent witness when brought into 
court should be able to testify, beyond all peradvent- 
ure, that, with or without his instrumentality, the in- 
evitable issue must have been attained ? 

Yes, he would no longer hesitate; the question 
should be solved at once and forever. The revelation 
should be received,' whatever its character and be the 
issue what it might. But where should it be received? 

Dr. Wilderhaft was at this time quietly resting at 
a little Oerman watering-place, the baths of which 
were of almost world-wide celebrity. He was seeking 
the mental and physical rest he found himself in need 
of, after an extensive round of joumeyings and fating 
of which, as we have said, he had been made a partici- 
pator. 

Should he send for the document and discuss it 
here in this quiet, secluded spot, and apart from the 
painful associations connected with it ; or should he 
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put aside the consideration of all else except the one 
purpose he had now set steadily in yiew before him, 
return at once to his home, and in the very chamber 
which it seemed would never cease to hold the pres- 
ence and re-echo the words of Christian Engelhart, 
complete the chain of evidence which should set at 
rest forever the truth or falsity of the self -accusations 
which he had cherished ? 

With one of the professor's disposition and tem- 
perament, such questionings could admit of but one 
conclusion ; and so it came about that his apartments 
in the old Schloss were abruptly deserted — his host 
having been recouped by a liberal douceur in addition 
to the charges agreed upon — ^and the list of passengers 
for the return voyage of a certain ocean steamer con- 
tained the name of a distinguished New York scientist 
and physician, whom the press combined in declaring 
had been too long absent from the city which he had 
adorned by his high talents and stainless reputation. 

It is the close of a sultry day in the early summer, 
and the city has been basking delightedly in the warm 
sunshine after the chilly vapors which have hung over 
it for the past week or two. 

The windows of the laboratory are raised in Dr. 
Wilderhaft's residence, which for the last few days 
has shown signs of increasing stir and animation with- 
in its walls. Through the casement comes the faint 
suspicion of a breeze, which fans the brow and toys 
with the gray locks of the professor as he rests in his 
favorite chair, which he has drawn close beside it. 

He is considerably grayer and older-looking than 
when we first knew him ; but there is a calm and reso- 
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late expression upon lus countenance, to which it has 
been long a stranger, and none could fail to note the 
increased healthf ulness and vigor by which his whole 
person is pervaded. 

The lapse of time and change of scene and occupa- 
tion have done much for him, though not so much 
probably as his own native resolution, now that it has 
regained its usual ascendency, and he has been able 
calmly and carefully to review the painful experience 
of the past. 

For several years he has not looked so strong and 
active as now — certainly not since his interview with 
Christian Engelhart. 

But even as we regard him, a look of keen and in- 
tense interest lights up his pale and thoughtful feat- 
ures — an interest we find little difficulty in account- 
ing for, since upon his knee lies the very document he 
has returned home for the express purpose of perusing. 
Taken once more from its place of concealment and 
its seals broken, it is lying outspread before him, ready 
at the will of its possessor to yield up the trust com- 
mitted to its keeping. 

It is at best but a questionable faculty that too 
many seem to have for committing to writing the 
thoughts and feelings of the hour. In most instances 
they had far better have passed unrecorded. Too 
often they reflect only the passing emotions of the mo- 
ment, which, later on, we should take the least pleas- 
ure in preserving. 

The mawkish sentimentality of whijch we are now 
ashamed ; the temporary spleen ; the unworthy doubt 
or suspicion, of which in after-days we repented and 
would have buried fathoms deep in our humiliation ; 
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the unjustifiable expressions of anger, which in Uteris 
scriptis stand out so hard and unlovely, and forbid by 
their enduring characters a renewal of the sweet 
friendships of the past — ^how infinitely better that all 
these should have perished with the utterance rather 
than live on to grieve, to wound, or to mislead 
years after they have been repented of or forgot- 
ten! 

But, fortunately for the present generation, the 
world now moves so fast that amid the turmoil and 
rush but few have time or inclination to read such 
relics. People have become impatient of musty folios 
and faded ink, unless indeed they have a pecuniary 
value ; and thus it may be that many of us may have 
escaped, even with the records in our hands, revelations 
that would have added but little to our peace or self- 
complacency. 

There is a wonderful amount of truth in the old 
adage, ^'What the eye doesn't see the heart doesn't 
grieve." Hence, perish the manuscript! unless its 
characters be such as we can peruse with satisfaction 
in the purer light of the eternal world, or, penned in 
sympathy with our kind, be helpful to those whom we 
have left behind us. Having done enough mischief 
already in our lives, the evil should at least be allowed 
to cease with our exit from the scene. 

With regard to the particular document which has 
led to this digression, we leave it to others to deter- 
mine whether it had better have been written or un- 
written, preserved or destroyed. 

It was certainly penned in good faith and in view 
of an unalterable purpose, the effect of which has al- 
ready been set forth in these pages ; but the light in 
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which it is now regarded by the author we are not in 
a position to determine. 

Whether the intelligent reader will be tempted to 
glance through it, we dare not venture upon an opin- 
ion. We can only hope that we have so far led him 
with us in this narrative as to have brought him in 
some degree to share the interest and natural curiosity 
of the professor ; so that, instead of dropping the book 
at this stage, he may be tempted to pursue the story, 
and await further developments. 

The document was written throughout in a bold 
and distinct hand, and, for the writer, with more than 
ordinary deliberation. It ran as follows : 

" To Dr. Hugo Wilderhaft, New York city. 

" For the perusal of these lines — ^to which I, Chris- 
tian Engelhart, have in due form attached my signa- 
ture and seal — ^you will be in some sort prepared, since 
they will only be placed in your hands after the per- 
sonal interview I am about to seek. In the course of 
this interview I purpose, with your permission, making 
certain revelations in connection with sundry extraor- 
dinary phenomena which have marked my previous 
history, and led me to conclusions with respect to 
them which I have it in my power now once for ^1 to 
verify. 

*' These conclusions you will have heard, together 
with the circumstances which have led to their adop- 
tion. How far you will have been convinced by the 
testimony I shall have adduced, I must necessarily at 
tfaiis time be ignorant. I shall, however, take it for 
granted that you have followed me so far as to hold 
your judgment — much as my own is — in suspense. 
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" The striking testimony by which my theory re- 
specting myself has been sustained to a remarkable 
degree will not probably have been without its due 
weight ; notwithstanding, a fuller and final test may 
be yet essential either for its complete establishment 
or possible overthrow. This view of the matter I my- 
self share. 

^ Singularly enough, this further proof has been 
just placed within my reach. If I find any, even the 
least, encouragement from my anticipated interview 
with you, I shall most certainly avail myself of it, be 
the consequences what they may. Any settlement of 
the question is preferable to the harassing uncertainty 
in which I find myself at present 

^ I trust I shaU have so far interested you in my 
description of my previous experiences as to induce 
you to give your careful and impartial consideration to 
this, it may be the last, communication with which I 
shall trouble you on this subject 

*^ Kindly bear in mind all that I shall have said to 
you in relation to the past as you peruse these words, 
which I am thus committing to paper with a deep and 
solemn sense of the importance of the act 

*' In accordance with a compact I propose to make 
with you, they can only meet your eye when I, Chris- 
tian Engelhart, shall be no more in the flesh. If the 
evidence comes to you at all, it can therefore be only 
of a posthumous character ; but perhaps on that very 
account it will be none the less striking and impress- 
ive. 

" The following is as faithful and concise a descrip- 
tion of the scene impressed upon my mental vision as 
I am able to furnish : 
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^' I was standing, I remember, with a letter in my 
hand which I had just received by mail from one Li- 
gari, formerly superintendent of some abandoned gold- 
claims at a place called North Oalch, in the State of 
California. These mines — deemed well-nigh worthless, 
I believe— had been bequeathed to me, together with 
much other property, by my deceased father. 

^^'The letter contained an earnest appeal that I 
should reopen the mine, as recent discoveries justified 
the expectation of almost boundless wealth. 

^ I was just thinking how strange a circumstance 
it was that such flattering prospects should fall to one 
so utterly indifferent to them, and wondering at my 
own reluctance to embrace an opportunity for which 
many another would make the greatest sacrifices, when 
a sudden thrill passed through me. The scene changed, 
and I seemed in an instant to lose my identity. 

** I was no longer at the window of my hotel, look- 
ing out upon the public square and busy thorough- 
fares alive with bustle and excitement. A horrible 
darkness had enveloped me, only relieved by the lurid 
and flickering glare of flaring torches. The air grew 
damp and close, so that I breathed with difficulty. It 
seemed to me that I was deep down in the bowels of 
the earth. The stillness was oppressive. The only 
sound I could detect was the ceaseless drip of the 
water. Around me on every side were rocks, confus- 
edly piled upon each other and fading away into bil- 
lows of darkness, until I failed to distinguish the one 
from the other. 

"And now came a consciousness that I was not 
alone. Two figures at least I could partially discern, 
though the waving outlines were vague and uncertain. 
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One of these was close beside me — so close that by ex- 
tending my hand I could have touched him. The 
other figure was more remote, and even less distinct 
The forms and faces were alike beyond recognition. 

^' In an instant there came to me the conviction — 
as on preyious occasions — ^that I was passing through 
no novel experience. As if under some mighty stimu* 
lusy my memory seemed pretematurally awake. • 

^^The whole scene had at once grown singularly 
familiar. The very contour of the adjacent rocks 
challenged recognition. 

^* A feeling of horror seized me. I seemed to know 
what must inevitably follow, and yet was unable to de- 
fine it even to myseU, or take any steps to avert it. 

'^ I would have cried out had I not lost the power 
to do so. But my tongue, parched and paralyzed, 
would not articulate. Every faculty was temporarily 
suspended, save those which, busy with the past, ap- 
peared, as with the wand of the magician, to resum- 
mon its scenes before me. 

'* But they could not perfect the picture. They 
were unable to dissipate the dense gloom which en- 
vironed it, to disclose the circumstances which had 
occasioned 'it, or to bring out in stronger relief the 
vague and impalpable shapes of whose presence I was 
yet all the while thoroughly conscious. This was ap- 
parently beyond their power, notwithstanding that, by 
an extraordinary effort of the intelligence, I managed 
so far to grasp the situation as to fasten upon some 
of its most prominent features. 

'' But here I was startled by a sudden flash imme- 
diately beside me, followed by a sharp, whistling sound, 
and the report as of a fire-arm. I knew now what was 
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coming. Instantly a roar, louder than anything I had 
eyer heard or conceived of before, broke upon my ears, 
succeeded by the uprooting of everything about ine ; 
the rush of one of the figures toward me-— for what 
purpose I knew not; and a blow — from whom or 
whence I could not tell — which rendered me insensible 
to everything else. But, even as sight failed me and 
my senses reeled, the thought still clung to me — ^how 
terribly familiar it all seemed. The only cause for 
wonder was that I could not more readily supply the 
necessary details that were lacking to reveal the full 
meaning and purpose of the awful spectacle. 

^*As nearly as I can conjecture, I must have re- 
mained in this condition for some fifteen or twenty 
minutes. On my recovery I felt so utterly prostrated, 
both mentally and physically, that it was some time be- 
fore I could recall what had taken place. Even then 
I was at a loss with what circumstances to connect my 
sudden seizure, until, seeing Ligari's letter before me, 
I was able to trace it to its proper source. 

*' Upon this I started to my feet, in spite of the 
sense of weakness by which I was oppressed, a feeling 
of triumph dominating over every other emotion ; not- 
withstanding that I comprehended distinctly the fact 
that the scene of which I had been an involuntary 
spectator must — if really enacted — ^involve my own 
speedy destruction. 

^' Here was indeed a means — ^but what a means ! — 
of settling forever the momentous question which had 
so long engaged my thoughts and undermined my in- 
terest in everything else. I was impatient to put it to 
the proof. I can truly say that any thought of myself, 
except as a necessary factor in the ultimate result, 
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never occurred to me. I had lost all concern for my 
personal safety in the all-absorhing question that was 
awaiting solution, as I now thought, finally and forever. 

^* I gathered up the letter and sat down at once to 
answer it. I thanked the writer heartily for his valu- 
able information ; gladly accepted his proposal ; con- 
ferred upon him all the authority that was necessary ; 
assured him that the required capital should be forth- 
coming ; and ended by telling him that he might very 
shortly expect me upon the scene. 

^' I had barely dispatched my letter, however, when 
my conscience smote me. My mother ! How would 
this affect her ? How would she regard this undertak- 
ing, so suddenly conceived and acted upon ? Could I 
gain her consent ? At first, I thought this doubtful ; 
and, being her all now on earth, I could not have 
brought myself to engage in anything of moment with- 
out her sanction. 

" But there was much to be said in favor of the en- 
terprise, and I knew her anxiety that I should become 
interested in the more practical duties of life, for my 
disregard of which she had often tenderly reproved 
me. I would return to her at once, I resolved, and 
satisfy any scruples she might entertain. 

" But another difficulty presented itself. Provided 
even that I could obtain her sanction, was it right or 
dutiful to risk a life so dear to another — and that one 
so truly loved — ^for such a purpose? * Lejeu vcdait — 
il la chandelh f ' The candle in itself might not be 
much of a luminary, but I knew well what it repre- 
sented to her. I confess the thought troubled me. 
But, on my passing through Philadelphia on my way to 
New York, I saw the advertisement of your lecture. I 
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resolved to attend it ; not that I had the least exp^- 
tation that anything would drop from you in any way 
& propos to the matter with which I was engrossed ; 
bat simply attracted by your high reputation as a 
scientist and a scholar. 

'^ I can not describe how my heart leaped up to- 
ward you when certain expressions fell from your lips ; 
expressions I shall never cease to remember, since they 
were so entirely congenial with thoughts and feelings 
I had so long cherished. I could not fail to notice the 
mingled looks of astonishment, doubt, and pain that 
flashed across the face of many a listener in my imiue- 
diate vicinity, nor the low, subdued murmur which 
probably never reached the platform on which you 
stood; but which would have swollen into a strong 
tide of remonstrance except for your high standing in 
the public estimation, and your privileged position as 
an invited guest. 

'^ My purpose was now fixed. You would, at least, 
sympathize with my convictions, even if you could not 
or would not counsel me. I would find you out, and 
by what ensued during my interview with you — ^pro- 
vided my mother's sanction could be obtained — I would 
be guided at this most important juncture. 

" The picture presented to my mind, as above de- 
scribed and as suggested by Ligari's letter, then just 
received, has fulfilled all the conditions of the revela- 
tions which have preceded it ; hence it can only find 
its counterpart in some terrible mining catastrophe. 

'^ I shall give the matter a fair trial. I will run no 
unnecessary risks ; but, at the same time, I shall shun 
no ordinary peril, either in the discharge of duty or 
otherwise. I shall endeavor to govern myself as if 
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the scene I have depicted had never occurred, nor any 
suspicion of evil on my part been aroused. 

*' While I make no boast of being possessed of 
more than the average amount of courage exhibited 
by those of my race, I am yet free to say that I am 
constitutionally devoid of fear; so that, upon the 
whole, I am perhaps not a bad subject for the ap- 
plication of a test such as that which has been indi- 
cated. 

^* If the interview I am about to seek shall have 
been the means of drawing us together in any way, or 
interesting you in my case, we shall await the result 
of my venture with something of the same feelings of 
curiosity and anxiety. 

**To you, my friend — ^up to this personally un- 
known — I bid farewell. It may seem strange to you 
that I can write thus to one whom I have never seen 
but once, and that at a distance, and to whom I have 
never before addressed a syllable ; but I feel assured 
that our lines will yet cross each other; how often, 
and with what results, who shall determine? 

" To the above, executed in my own handwriting, 
I have here subscribed my name, and appended my 
private seal, on this fifteenth day of the month of 
November, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and — 

\n^\ ' "Christian Engblhabt." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

"IN PORO CONSCIENTIiE.*' 

« 

The last chapter in the wonderful history of the 
ill-fated Christian Engelhart had now been closed. 
The professor could review it in all its completeness. 
Had the theories with which he had once toyed, and 
proof of which he had so earnestly desired to obtain, 
been as dear to him as of yore, what feelings of satis- 
faction and triumph would have been his I Was there 
not a time when such testimony as this that lay before 
him — sealed as it were, with the life-blood of the wit- 
ness — ^would have been prized above every other pos- 
session ? 

How is it, then, that he is at this moment so little 
impressed by its acquisition ? There is no flushing of 
the cheek ; no kindling of the eye, expressive of the 
emotion it has occasioned. Where is even the faintest 
reflection of the excitement he had manifested on the 
night when the testimony was proffered ? 

Is it possible that, even in what at one period he 
would have regarded as the hour of victory, he is con- 
scious of its worthlessness ? Has he, in actually grasp- 
ing the fruit which he has so long and ardently de- 
sired, and for which he has so earnestly labored, only 
found it, like the fabled apples of Sodom, fall to pow- 
der in his hands? 

Does he in this sad hour — ^with the earnest words 
of his departed friend ringing in his ears, and in the 
very chamber from which his presence could never 
be dissociated — ^realize the vanity, yea, the iniquity of 
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such parsaits as those in which he had been engaged ? 
Does he, in the fresh and buoyant yoang life so ruth- 
lessly sacrificed, behold the atonement for their mutual 
guilt? 

If any such expiation were needed, why should not 
he have been the victim chosen ? He — the older and 
more experienced, and consequently the more culpable 
— ^why should he have been left, and the more inno- 
cent taken? 

He had often admired the generous contrition of 
the Hebrew king, when, seeing the bitter fruit of his 
own sin in the penalty denounced against his people, 
he pleaded, " But these sheep, what have they done ? " 
Gould it have been of any avail, his whole soul would 
have gone forth in a similar cry; and cheerfully 
would he have laid down his life for him to whose 
untimely destruction he believed he had so culpably 
contributed. 

In comparison with the loss of one who might 
have blessed and helped so many, what was the solu- 
tion of a hundred problems such as that on which he 
had expended so many of the best years of his life? 
Besides, even in its very solution— and that in a man- 
ner beyond his anticipations — ^had he begun to see 
rifts and flaws which, in the eagerness of pursuit, he 
had failed either to detect or conceive. 

How often does the mind seem so to impinge itself 
into the future as to bring about in a measure a pre- 
conception or apprehension of the coming crisis, just 
as the refracted rays of the unrisen sun light up the 
landscape before it has itself appeared above the hori- 
zon I Has it not passed into a proverb that, '^ Coming 
events cast their shadows before"? How often has 
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the conviction of an approaching calamity led us, in- 
sensibly though it may be, to court and even to induce 
it! Moreover, on the ground of coincidence— espe- 
cially when the revelation is but vague and shadowy- 
may not such forecasts in respect to two or three only 
of the many incidents of the least eventful career be 
sufficiently accounted for ? 

Such, or somewhat similar, were the thoughts that 
surged to and fro in the mind of the professor, as he 
sat with bowed head, knitted brow, and a pained ex- 
pression on his face, the unsealed packet in his hands 
which he has so long regarded with vague apprehen- 
sion, and from which he has anticipated such stupen- 
dous results. 

The packet has undergone no change. It is there 
before him, verbatim et literatim^ just as it came from 
the hand and heart of the writer. Nor are its contents 
in reality any less striking, or its testimony any less 
conclusive than* he had expected. No ; the document 
itself is unchanged. 

It is he himself that is changed. He knows it — 
feels it. Even as he sits gazing vacantly upon it, it is 
a cause' of astonishment to him that it should appear 
so valueless and impotent in his eyes, save to bring 
home to him more forcibly than ever the consciousness 
of blood-guiltiness, from which he has never yet been 
able to acquit himself. 

For an hour or more he sits by the open casement, 
buried in deep and earnest thought. The birds twit- 
ter incessantly without. The French timepiece ticks 
loudly upon the mantel-shelf. The dull roll of passing 
vehicles rises and falls, while beyond is the deep, con- 
tinuous roar of the great city. But he pays no heed. 

9 
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He is in a world of his own. He is peering into 
the chamber of his heart ; ganging, as best he may, 
its yarions emotions, and seeking from within himself 
some clew to present or to future action — some solace 
in his paio. 

In the absence of the light that is from above, it 
must needs be that we be a light unto ourselves. 
Only at times, perchance, and then in the supreme 
crises of our lives, do we recognize how fitful and un- 
satisfying is such aid; and feel the need of a Judge, 
a Counselor, and a Guide beyond anything the human 
mind or spirit can evolve. 

How far this was the case with the professor we 
can not tell. Neither, perhaps, could he. The hu- 
man spirit is not only a mystery to others, but even to 
itself. Sometimes we fatter ourselves we hold the 
key, are acquainted with its depths, and can fathom 
them at will. Then comes a season when the lock will 
not yield, and before the uproar and confusion within 
we stand terrified and amazed. 

But a look of determination has gathered upon the 
professor's face. He has decided upon his course of 
action. 

There is an open grate in the room, covered with 
an iron front, as is customary at this season of the year. 
This he quietly removes. Then, taking a small key 
from one of the pigeon-holes in the escritoire, he 
carefully unlocks several drawers on either side. 

These, the repository of the fruits of years of 
thought and toil and diligent research, he proceeds to 
rifle of their contents. Packet after packet, neatly tied 
and docketed, is drawn forth, broken open, and torn 
into strips. With these he fills the grate, even to over- 
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flowing, placing last upon the pile the letter addressed 
to him by Christian Engelhart from the Meteor Mine, 
and the fateful document which had at last been made 
to unburden itself of its secret. 

It was the work of an instant to set the whole pile 
ablaze, and to send the flames roaring up the chimney. 
Ah I what would not he who watches so sternly and 
sadly their destruction have given, could all the bitter 
memories associated with them and all the pain and 
misery they might have occasioned, have gone with 
them into oblivion ! 

But, alas I this may not be. To repent of an error 
is not necessarily to repair or to obliterate it. We may 
acknowledge and grieve over it ; but the evil accom- 
plished by it may still live on and continue to operate 
even when we ourselves have been removed from the 
evil circle of its influence. 

Is there no underlying argument here in behalf of 
some expiative sacrifice beyond that we can ourselves 
make for the extinction of human guilt ? 

It can readily be imagined that the struggle within 
the mind of the professor must have been keen and 
strong before such results could have been achieved as 
those which we have just witnessed. It is no easy 
matter to retire from a position won only by extreme 
patience and effort ; to set our hand to the acknowledg- 
ment that our whole previous course of conduct has been 
vain and injurious, in fact a huge mistake ; to dispossess 
the mind of thoughts and aspirations which have been 
for years its daily food and stimulant. And yet all 
this, and more, was involved in those dying embers 
from which the last spark had already departed. 

All honor to the noble spirit which, having once 
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recognized its mistake, has the manliness and strength 
of mind to endeavor to repair it ! 

The mightiest battles that have been waged upon 
earth, and those on which the most momentous issues 
have depended, are not those that have been fought by 
armed hosts on battle-fields, or by rival partisans in the 
political arena, and amid the applauding shouts of as- 
sembled multitudes ; but within the individual heart, 
and in the silence and solitude of the closet, by strong 
men and brave women who contended, yea, and ago- 
nized for the mastery over sin and self. 

The world for the most part knows but little of these 
conflicts ; and yet we may trace their effects too often 
in the prematurely gray hairs, the untimely wrinkles, 
the bowed head once held so proudly among its fellows, 
the chastened spirit once so ready to chafe and to rebel, 
and the humble, patient life of quiet usef ulnesss at 
which the world looks on and wonders — ^wonders that 
one so brave and strong should be content to tread a 
path so lonely and obscure, or find a pleasure in du- 
ties so circumscribed and so commonplace. 

The earth is fuller of men and women such as 
these than we are liable to suppose. They are com- 
monly too little understood and too lightly honored. 
Only when the whole life is before us — and sometimes 
not even then^-do we recognize their grandeur and 
their comeliness. 

Happy had it been for Hugo Wilderhaft were he 
allowed at this season quietly to resume the even 
tenor of his life, and gradually win his way back into 
the honorable arena of professional life. Happy for 
him had there been no after-clap to endanger again 
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the peace and equanimity which had been of so long 
and slow a growth. Bat it was otherwise ordained. 

It is late in the evening some month or more after 
his return to his city home. He has dined at the 
nsual hour, seven o'clock, and has spent some twenty 
minutes in glancing over the daily press, previous to 
settling down to an important manuscript, on which 
he is engaged, when there is a light knock at the 
door, and he is informed that a lady is very desirous 
to see him. 

Inquiry under such circumstances was but natural. 
In reply he learns that the same person had frequently 
called during his absence ; that she was quite a lady, 
very quiet and dignified, but had declared that it was 
imperative that she should see him. She had come in 
a private carriage. It was waiting for her at the door. 

Now, the professor was, as we have seen, the very 
pink of courtesy. To him every woman was a lady, 
certainly in regard to her claims upon his respect and 
attention. But when a man has just made up his 
mind for a good evening's work upon a subject in 
which he is deeply interested, he may perhaps, under 
the circumstances, be pardoned if he address a few 
questions to the maid who brings him tidings of an 
unexpected visitor, more especially if it should be a 
lady. 

Of course, she must be admitted. A virtue must 
be made of necessity. A few polite words to the at- 
tendant signifies his assent to the interview ; and, set- 
ting aside his papers with a sigh, he advances to the 
door of the laboratory to meet her. 

It may be stated here that only on rare occasions — 
such as the entertainment of distinguished men of 
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letters, or some professional gathering — ^had he ever 
been known to receive either his friends or casual 
callers in any other apartment than that which had 
almost grown to be a part of himself. 

But a light step is heard upon the staircase, and 
' in another instant he is face to face with his visitor. 
A lady? Yes. As to that there can be no possible 
mistake. Her attire is simplicity itself; but she moves 
into the room with the self-possession, ease, and grace 
of a queen. Every feature of her face, every line of 
her graceful and erect figure, every movement, speaks 
of birth, refinement, and culture. 

With an inclination at once cold and stately she 
acknowledges the salutation of the professor. In do-, 
ing so she removes from about her head a species of 
black lace mantilla, which had sufllced for her pro- 
tection, for the evenings were warm, and her visit was 
evidently hastily conceived and undertaken. More- 
over, the carriage in which she had arrived was a 
closed one, and the distance traversed was not great 
In addition to all this, it will also speedily be perceived 
that her mind was too deeply engrossed by one all- 
absorbing sentiment to permit of her taking any 
special thought as to the suitability or becomingness 
of her attire. 

That the occupant of the apartment was at once 
impressed by the appearance and manner of his un- 
expected visitor it is needless to say. Utterly unac- 
quainted as he was with her object in seeking him, he 
yet could not fail to notice the marked coldness and 
disdain with which she regarded him. But, pained 
and puzzled as he was, the exceeding beauty and grace 
of the woman impressed themselves upon his attention. 
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The classic features had lost but little of their 
youthful roundness. The open brow was sternly knit, 
but on it the deeper lines of by-gone cares had found 
no place. The profuse raven locks were gathered 
carelessly but not ungracefully upon the shapely and 
proudly poised head. The dark-gray eyes, luminous 
just now with preternatural light, gleamed almost 
fiercely from beneath their long, dark lashes. The 
slender white hands, ablaze with jewels, were clasped 
tightly together in the effort to preserve her self- 
command. All this he took in at a glance as she 
stood before him, and formed a tout ensemble as worthy 
of admiration as it was deeply impreasive. 

^^May I request you to be seated, madam?'' said 
the professor at length, after an interval sufficiently 
marked, but by no means as long as is requisite for 
these few comments, and placing a chair convenient 
for her use. *^ And may I ask you to favor me with 
the cause of this unexpected visit ? " 

"Dr. Wilderhaft" — ^in tones of suppressed emo- 
tion — ^ it is now some months since I have desired to 
see you ; how many I sometimes scarcely seem to 
know. I have lost all track, I often think, of time. 
The sun has gone out of my life by which its days 
and hours were numbered, and made worth the living. 
But not for any pleasure that this interview can bring 
to you or me have I sought you out You have 
wronged me too deeply and too irrevocably for me to 
look upon your face, or even hear your name men- 
tioned, with anything but loathing and abhorrence ! 
To accept from you the smallest courtesy " — spuming 
with her foot the chair which he had offered — ^ to sit 
down in your presence; yes, even to breathe con- 
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tentedly the same air with yon, is repugnant to my 
whole nature! To do so would be a wrong to one 
with whom I can no longer plead for forgiveness, and 
whose memory I should dishonor by such unfaithful- 
ness. No, Dr. Wilderhaf t, what I have to say to you 
I will say standing, that by my very attitude I may 
the more vehemently protest against your conduct and 
its most disastrous consequences I " 

With these words, she drew herself up to the full 
extent of her noble figure, stretching out her long 
white arms before her, with her palms extended as if 
to guard against his nearer approach. In doing this, 
the lace mantilla fell from her head and shoulders, 
and left her face and figure displayed in all their 
stately beauty before the startled professor. 

It would be vain to attempt to depict the varied 
emotions which had surged through his mind as he 
gazed upon that accusing form, took in every smallest 
detail — the denouncing attitude, the fiashing and in- 
dignant eyea, the curling lip, the terms of abhorrence 
and withering contempt— to all of which for the first 
time in his long and honorable career he had been ex- 
posed. 

Do what he would, he paled and trembled as he 
looked. Body and mind seemed alike to fail him. 
He was as one who had lost his identity. For the 
moment he could only bow his head before the storm, 
and let it spend its violence upon him unopposed. 

Even when at last he sank into his chair, he could 
not withdraw his eyes from the accusing form, in 
which he believed he saw embodied the self-reproach 
and remorse which had so long oppressed him. For, 
even as he gazed, there came a something — was it in 
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the form, the features, or accents of the speaker ? — 
which made his heart sink within him with a sense of 
foreboding. A terrible suspicion seized him. For an 
instant his tongue seemed paralyzed and his lips re- 
fused to part, as he sat mute and horrified. But he 
forced himself to speak with a violent effort. Cost 
what it might, he would know the truth. 

'^ Madam, you seem to have the advantage of me. 
I have never, to my knowledge, even seen you before. 
To force yourself upon my privacy and heap insults 
and reproaches upon me are unbecoming alike to your 
sex and condition. Such conduct as this demands no 
ordinary justification." Then, with increasing heat, 
as he sees no change in the proud front and unfalter- 
ing gaze : ^^ I am not used to be addressed thus. There 
is but one woman under heaven whose right it might 
be deemed to assume such an attitude toward me I 
Either you foully wrong an innocent man, or you are 
none other than — " 

** Theodora Engelhart ! " 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE ACCUSER. 

It had fallen then at last, the blow that he had so 
long expected. Ever since the fatal catastrophe he 
had been haunted by a sense that some such denuncia- 
tion as this would sooner or later be launched against 
him. Fight against it as he might, he could not rid 
himself of the conviction that he would one day be 
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called to account for his complicity with the line of 
action which had eventuated in such awful results. 

From what quarter the denunciation would come, 
he had been unable to divine. It may seem surprising 
to us, who know all the circumstances of the case, that 
it had never occurred to him that in the. widowed and 
bereaved mother, who in the death of her only son had 
lost her last tie to earth, he might naturally expect to 
find the one being of all others in whose eyes his con- 
duct would appear to be the most reprehensible. 

Whose part or lot in this grievous calamity could 
in any degree be comparable with hers ? Whose ten- 
derest feelings could be so deeply outraged ? In what 
other life could all the joy and sunlight be so totally 
eclipsed as in hers ? 

If there were any one person in the whole wide 
world — and he felt it now — ^before whom he could 
stand self -condemned and conscience-stricken, it was 
surely none other than Theodora Engelhart, the moth- 
er of him whose untimely destruction, to say the least, 
he might possibly have averted. 

All this came upon him now like a revelation. He 
was taken entirely by surprise — ^he was overwhelmed. 
He felt keenly the disadvantage at which he was placed 
by the emotion he found himself powerless to sup- 
press. But the disclosure was so sudden, so utterly 
unforeseen, that, had his life depended upon it, he 
could not for the moment have preserved his equa- 
nimity. 

The speaker could but be conscious of the effect 
produced by her words. The conclusions she drew 
from them naturally served only to intensify her re- 
sentment. As if he had been pierced by a bullet, the 
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strong man^s head drooped upon his breast He buried 
his face in his hands. His breast heaved tumultuous* 
ly. It was as though he essayed to speak, but no 
sound came from his lips. The silence in the cham* 
ber was so intense as to be oppressive. 

But woman-like, once beside herself, Theodora En- 
gelhart knew no mercy. Gentle, patient beyond meas- 
ure under ordinary circumstances, now that every 
maternal instinct within her was aroused, and her 
whole nature inflamed with a sense of outrage and 
wrong, it seemed as though she were powerless to re- 
strain herself. 

Her indignation and scorn appeared only to be in- 
creased tenfold by the vent they had at last found, 
and her strictures to grow in vehemence with the spec- 
tacle of her adversary's utter dejection. It did not 
seem to strike her that it was the true nobility of his 
nature that alone gave her the advantage over him ; 
and that, where men of coarser fiber and less keenly 
sensitive would have defied and repelled her, he must 
perforce and for the while succumb. 

" Yes, Dr. Wilderhaft," she at last resumed, in ac- 
cents of exceeding bitterness, ^ you see before you the 
wretched and bereaved mother of your unfortunate 
victim ! If it be any satisfaction to you to know it, 
you have blighted not one life, but two innocent lives. 
One— one is already terminated. The other, alas! 
must still drag on, divested of all that could give it 
warmth or beauty. Had you but undone me, or even 
sacrificed us together, I could have forgiven you. But 
to deprive me of my son, and to leave me ; to take the 
warm and generous young heart, and to leave the cold 
'^ and empty life that recks of nothing now it is bereft 
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of all that can brighten it — can I ever forgive you ? 
No! A thousand times, no! For what other pur- 
pose have I lived on all these weary months? For 
what other purpose have I sought you out so determi- 
nately if not that I may confront you with your crime, 
and cause you to realize its enormity? An honorable 
use, indeed *' — ^with cruel sarcasm — ^" to which to de- 
vote the distinguished talents and attainments of the 
renowned Dr. Wilderhaft — the wanton sacrifice of 
generous and confiding youth in the pursuit of his 
nefarious schemes ! " 

Breathless, she paused at length, for even wrath 
must needs expend itself sooner or later, and especially 
when it meets with little or no resistance. The most 
vigorous charges, the most bitter invectives, lose their 
point and fail in a large measure of their effect when 
there is no attempt at vindication on the part of their 
object. Notwithstanding her frenzy, the speaker 
seemed to recognize the fact. But even as her eyes 
took in the attitude of the professor they lost nothing 
of their sternness. The curled lips and haughty front 
showed no signs of relenting, and it was in accents 
no less sharp and thrilling than before that she de- 
manded: 

^ And what possible justification can one like Dr. 
Wilderhaft plead for conduct at once so cruel and un- 
worthy?" 

The direct appeal seemed to rouse the professor. 
Slowly raising his head, as one but just awakened from 
a painful dream, he looked toward her. It was sad to 
see how changed was his expression, how weary and 
depressed he looked. Bather as one making answer to 
himself than to another, he quietly replied : 
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** Madam, your great affliction — in my eyes, at 
least — must ever render you sacred, and plead excuse 
for any severity of language you may think fit at this 
time to employ toward me. The accusation you urge 
against me is, I confess it, no new one. Clothed even 
in the bitter language which has just fallen from you, 
it has yet not been brought home to me more forcibly 
than I have already brought it home to myself. You 
only represent in material form the Kemesis that has 
constantly followed me these two years past, and re- 
echo the upbraidings of my own conscience." 

" You acknowledge yourself to be guilty, then, of 
my son's undoing?" 

" Alas ! I fear, in part, yes." 

*^ My Ood ! " clasping her hands in the intensity of 
her emotion, ^ he admits his crime ! " 

** Crime? Yes, in such a one as myself, I suppose 
it is a crime ; else why do I walk the earth thus self- 
convicted? A crime not punishable, indeed, by any 
human code, and yet one against which reason and 
conscience alike cry out and refuse to condone." 

" I am glad " — ^in mocking tones, painfully inap- 
propriate as coming from such a source— ^^ you have 
at least a conscience ; if only that you may not pass 
altogether unrequited in respect of the cruel wrongs 
that you have done me." 

'^ Madam, as I have said, my culpable weakness 
in the past should render me more than patient under 
your reproaches, however harsh and intemperate they 
may appear. And yet, did you know all, even you, per- 
haps, might find some small room for compassion toward 
one who, though his pain is in no degree commensu- 
rate with your own, has yet suffered keenly ; yes, and 
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suffers still. But it is not possible that you can be 
fully conyersant with all that occurred between Chris- 
tian Engelhart and myself." 

*^ Perhaps, Dr. Wilderhaf t, I know more than you 
may have conceived. A mother's instincts are keen and 
sensitive, and a mother's eyes are observant and pene- 
trating to no ordinary degree. I had long known 
that my son was the victim of some grievous halluci- 
nation which was secretly preying upon his mind, 
undermining his health, and rendering him indiffer- 
ent to the ordinary ambition and pleasures of life. I 
could but notice that he was restless, reserved, pre- 
occupied; that he had few associates, and formed 
no intimate friendships such as are common with 
men of his years. He was as one entirely absorbed 
by some ever-present thought which seemed to domi- 
nate over all others. At times I knew he struggled 
bravely to free himself from it ; but I never dared to 
betray my knowledge of his condition or give expres- 
sion to my sympathy, lest I should only accentuate it, 
and lend to it an increased importance. For a brief 
season — ^while a pure and tender affection ruled him — 
I was hopeful that the evil spirit might yet be exor- 
cised, and he be left free to develop the many noble 
qualities and fine talents of which he was possessed. 
But, alas! his love was ill-founded; the object was 
unworthy of an affection so true and so devoted. 
Too easy-natured and shallow to appreciate a spirit 
such as his, she found, in a loftier but less happy and 
peaceful sphere, the excitement and glitter, which 
were dearer to her than all else. As I feared, the 
result of this disappointment was most disastrous. 
Thrown back upon himself, he became more than 
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ever the yictim of his infatuation. What it was I 
know not. The most carefully veiled investigations on 
my part could elicit nothing satisfactory. He seems 
to have committed nothing to writing. The few 
inquiries I ventured to make were invariably eluded, 
while by his increasing tenderness and devotion to- 
ward me he sought to blind me to the underlying 
cause of his joylessness and unrest. 

^^ One day he incidentally let fall some warm en- 
comiums upon your high character and great attain- 
ments, more especially in connection with some im- 
portant lecture you had recently delivered. This was 
about the time we had decided that he should embark 
in those unfortunate mining operations at Korth 
Gulch which led to his destruction. 

'^I felt sure he was about to consult you in re- 
gard to the secret cause of his distress. I did not 
dare to intervene; but I dreaded the effect of your 
influence upon his impressionable nature. I could 
not question either your talents or attainments ; but 
I had learned also your utter lack and perhaps con- 
tempt of that higher knowledge without which the 
greatest human achievements can be but little blest to 
ourselves or others. 

^^ Trembling, I could only await the issue. And I 
did so, calmly, patiently, prayerfully — God knows ! I 
allowed my son to gather nothing of my inward dread, 
either from my words or manner. He left me think- 
ing me entirely reconciled to his departure, and with 
a mind at rest. 

^ But when at last the cruel tidings came — ^as 
come they would, I always knew and feared, in 
some terrible shape or another — a something within 
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me suddenly arose and pointed to yon — ^Dr. Wilder- 
haft — at least as the counselor, if not the instrument, 
of my son's awful and untimely death. 

** This, Dr. Wilderhaft, is what I know. Nothing 
more, but nothing less. And knowing this I am here 
to-night to call Ood to witness between you and me as 
to what Christian — ^what I could have done, to merit 
such treatment at your hands. I — ^" 

But mind and body, alike overwrought, could en- 
dure no more. Flinging her arms wildly abore her 
head, and uttering one sharp but suppressed cry — 
which bore with it the concentrated agony of many 
months — she would hare faUen prostrate at his feet 

So instantaneous, indeed, was the transition from 
frenzied indignation to utter helplessness that the hor- 
rified professor had barely time to spring forward and 
support the rigid form within his powerful arms, or it 
would have crashed heavily upon the floor. 

With this appeal to his professional skill and 
promptness, his self-possession and alertness returned 
to him at once. To place the inanimate form upon 
the couch, to summon two of his domestics and to 
administer restoratives, was but the work of a few 
seconds, while a brief sentence or two accounted for 
the unfortunate lady's condition. 

To win her back, however, to a return of conscious- 
ness was a matter of far greater difficulty ; and fully 
half an hour elapsed before, seated in the easiest chair 
the chamber possessed, she was able to look around 
her, take in all the details of the scene, and recall with 
anything like clearness all that had taken place. 

The first thing that struck painfully upon her was 
the sight of the professor tenderly relieving her brow 
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of the heated cloths and placing cool and fresh ones 
upon her burning temples. At first she seemed to 
start and shrink, as if the spectacle pained her ; then, 
with a sigh, as if soothed in spite of herself, she sub- 
mitted unresistingly to his care. 

Perceiving that she had fully regained her con- 
sciousness, and that her strength was in a measure 
restored to her, the professor quietly signed to his at- 
tendants that they should retire ; and in a few moments 
they were once more alone, he and the woman whom 
above all upon earth he was conscious that he had 
wronged. 

For a brief space there was a painful silence, which 
neither seemed willing to break. But, even as the 
strong man gazed upon her, there went out to her an 
infinite tenderness and pity from his inmost heart. 
Her bitter reproaches were forgotten, if in truth they 
had ever been really heeded ; for, in comparison with 
the upbraidings of bis own conscience, their effect had 
been but slight and momentary. Her utter hopeless- 
ness and desolation impressed themselves upon him to 
such a degree that there was literally nothing that he 
would not have done or suffered to relieve or comfort 
her, though even in the attempt he should be reviled 
and spumed. To have the right to minister to her, 
he would have esteemed the highest satisfaction that 
could be experienced. 

But the prolonged stillness was too painful; it 
must at any cost be broken. The professor is the first 
to speak. 

^^ This interview, madam, has been most painful to 
both of us ; perhaps it may yet have been necessary. 
Yon have /relieved your mind of that which, other- 

10 
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wise, might have remained with you as a life-long 
burden. And I — yes, I have had it brought home to 
me— -as it could in no other way be brought — ^that the 
terrible consequences of my indiscretion were not to 
be confined only to the sacrifice of your ill-fated son, 
but were to carry anguish to another spirit even more 
tender and unoffending. 

^^That I am deeply conscious of haying thus 
wronged you, let my forbearance under your inrectiYes 
bear testimony. That I would, were it in my power, 
give all that I am possessed of to repair my error — 
even though it included life itself — ^I entreat you to be 
assured. I place myself absolutely at your disposal 
By the memory of him whom we both deplore ; whom 
I loved from the fiLrst moment in which I saw him, 
and for whose life I would have laid down my own 
without a moment's hesitation, I beseech you to point 
out to me something that I may do, if only to prove to 
you the sincerity of my contrition and my deep sym- 
pathy with you I" 

'^ Alas I that it should be so; but what room is 
there now for regret or sympathy? Christian is — 
gone. And I — What matters it what becomes of me 
— a lonely, broken-hearted woman, whose only stay 
and living tie to earth is gone ? You will say that I 
am rich, well-bom, and might yet look for many days 
upon the earth. But what is wealth to me who oidj 
hoarded for him ? What is lineage or condition now 
to one with whom all such advantages must cease? 
And what to me but a burden, to be borne as best it 
may, every day that keeps me from him — my son — my 
all? 

*^ No ! Dr. Wilderhaf t, there is nothing you can 
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do — ^nothing even I can do — ^to alter or repair the 
past; to reknit the severed strands once so cruelly 
torn asunder. If passionate tears and cries could 
haye availed to stay my Christian's terrible fate or 
summon him back again, then would he never have 
been taken hence ; or, being taken, he would long 
since have been restored to these yearning arms. 

^'*I shall go to him, but he shall not return to 
me.' Ah ! whence those words so full of sweet and 
tender meaning ? Why do they come to me now for 
the first time ? So old, so familiar, and yet that they 
should sound so strangely sweet I 

^^ Dr. Wilderhaf t, I am only a poor, weak woman 
— how poor and weak, perhaps, I never learned till 
now. God forgive me, that I dared to judge you, who 
am myself so deserving of His condemnation! Let 
paas my wUd and reckless speech, as coming from one 
beside herself with grief, and ready to turn on any 
one in her unreasoning agony. 

^^ But to accept anything from you^-aid, sympathy, 
condolence, friendship — ^from this my soul revolts. 
Bather penury, desolation, utter and complete. I can 
never see in you aught but the destroyer — the betrayer 
of my son. Dr. Wilderhaft, you are unmarried — 
childless; but did you never think how young he was? 
How guileless and unsuspecting? How impulsive and 
sensitive, and yet how easily influenced ? One word 
from you would have stayed him, and that word you 
would not speak, but let him pass on — ^yes, speeded 
him onward — ^to his ruin ! " 

^^ Madam," broke in the professor, stung to the 
quick, *' you wrong me grievously, indeed you do. In 
this brief interview I could not attempt to tell you all 
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that passed between us on the only occasion on which 
we ever met But in this very room, with which his 
memory will ever be associated, it will be a relief to 
me to declare, in as few words as may be, the degree 
to which I am culpable in this grave matter. 

** Of your son I would speak with all kindness and 
respect He was a youth of noble parts — ^high-mind- 
ed, generous, and exceptionally fearless and honest 
He had a grace of manner and amiability of disposi- 
tion that won upon you from the first 

** But his temperament was highly sensitive, and 
his spiritual faculties abnormally stimulated by an in- 
ward conviction that had been growing upon him for 
years. This conviction, I confess it, chimed in with a 
theory of my own. 

^ The purpose for which he sought me out was to 
lay his case before me, and ask my opinion and conn- 
seL This I was not prepared to give. But on his in- 
forming me that it was at last in his power to put the 
matter to a final test, and appealing to me as a man 
and scientift as to what, under similar circumstances, 
I should do — God forgive me if I was wrong, as I now 
think I was 1 — I, for the moment heedless of all else, 
let my heart speak out, and the pent-up feelings of 
many years found expression in words which, falling 
upon his heated imagination, could only have been at- 
tended but with one result 

^ Tet no sooner had the words escaped my lips, 
than I realized their full import, and foresaw their 
effect But it was in vain that I pleaded and en- 
treated. As if he had needed only this small encour- 
agement to pursue a course on which he was already 
folly bent, he hurriedly departed, leaving me the vie- 
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tim of forebodings of evil which I fonnd myself pow- 
erless to allay. 

^ In vain I tried to reason with myself that my 
fears were vain and baseless ; and that in a short time 
I should see your son returning, freed forever from the 
convictions by which he had been so long ojqpressed. 
Even while saying to myself, * He will, he must return 1 ' 
I had an underlying assurance, which nothing could 
shake, that such would not be the case. 

*' And when the awful tidings came, which justified 
alike the convictions he had cherished and the pre- 
sentiments by which I had been oppressed, in the su- 
preme horror of the moment, I confess to not being 
surprised. The consummation I had dreaded — ^though 
as to its details yet unknown — had finally been 
reached. 

^ This, madam, is the sum and substance of my 
fault — ^if fault it is ; and even yet I am sometimes left 
in doubt. I have devoted my life to scientific pur- 
suits. In my enthusiasm, and in the eagerness of re- 
search, I may have erred. But my motive has been 
pure, my purpose honest U my conduBions have 
not always proved sound, the means by which they 
have been reached have been, to my own mind at 
least, legitimate and unexceptionable. 

**' I consider, madam, the pursuit of knowledge the 
grandest occupation in the world." 

^' No ! no ! a thousand times no ! " cried the list- 
ener, rising to her feet, and displaying for the mo- 
ment something of her former fire. ** The acquisition 
of knowledge is indeed a noble and worthy object of 
pursuit, and honorable in all; and, if it be rightly 
used, it may be greatly blessed. But there are richer 
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poBsessions even than knowledge, which is too often 
hurtful and injurious. The pursuit of knowledge — 
knowledge wisely and mercifully withheld — ^brought 
sin and misery into the world ! Alas I it is doing so 
still. And all the while gifts, nobler and more blessed 
yet, are within the reach of all. Yes, knowledge is a 
precious gift. But faith and love, integrity and parity, 
kindness and pity, are nobler gifts yet ; and never leave 
behind them the broken hearts, the disordered intel- 
lects, the unsatisfied spirits, which too often have fol- 
lowed in tb^ wake of the triumphal car of Knowledge. 
Well had It been for Prof. Wilderhaft had he loved 
knowledge less and these more ; had he used his high 
talents rather for the general welfare than simply for 
his own gratification ! Would that he had discovered 
the loftier truth — which all his philosophy seems as 
yet to have failed to teach him — ^that the noblest and 
most exalted intellect which the world has known 
needs yet the regulating and guiding Hand by which 
it was created, for its highest exercise and develop- 
ment I " 

With these words, delivered in low yet impassioned 
tones — ^f rom which all the anger had now died out, 
but in which all the earnestness and fervor yet remained 
— she slowly drew about her person the mantilla which 
had fallen from her, and with a face of deathly pallor 
moved from the room. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

AN AWAKENING. 

Yes, she was gone. And yet it was some time be- 
fore the professor fairly realized her absence. The 
entire place seemed to be pervaded by her presence. 
The tall, majestic figure, with the marble features so 
perfect in their outline and the gleaming eyes, seemed 
still to stand before him. He could not dismiss the 
picture from his mind. 

For a while he sat buried in deep and earnest 
thought It was remarkable how the closing words 
which had fallen from this woman's lips still lingered 
in his ears and thrilled his heart. 

How unreasoning and unjust was her repugnance 
to him I And yet how natural — ^recognizing in him, 
as she did, the betrayer of her son — ^that she should 
shrink from him and scorn his sympathy ! Would the 
time ever come when she would think better things of 
him; when she would comprehend more fully what 
his true feelings were, and do him tardy justice; 
when she would accept from him the counsel and care 
it would have been such a satisfaction to him to ex- 
tend to her? 

He knew that at this season she must be in need 
of such a friend as he could well have been to her. 
Her affairs no doubt were sadly disordered by the sud- 
den decease of her son, and the condition of things at 
the mines, in which so heavy an amount had been in- 
vested, must necessarily be greatly confused. 

She had no male adviser, apparently, to whom to 
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hAYO recourse in donbt or perplexity ; and, worse than 
all, with the loss of her son, she seemed to have aban- 
doned all interest whatever in her temporal concerns. 
On this Tory account he foresaw that she would the 
more readily fall a prey to dishonest and designing 
men, who are ever on the watch for the defenceless 
and unwary. 

What if she should be robbed, defrauded, reduced 
to poverty and suffering ? Why could he not, at any 
rate to this extent, be permitted to befriend and shield 
her, so as to preserve her at least from such trials as 
these? 

And with regard to himself, were the charges she 
had advanced against him capable of being sustained f 
Had his career in the past been as utterly useless and 
selfish as she had depicted it ? Had he contributed so 
little to the general good ? Had his influence upon 
society been rather injurious than elevating ? Was the 
assertion just or warrantable that his highest efforts 
hitherto had been barren as to any good or beneficent 
results? 

Had he been insensible in regard to the talents be- 
stowed upon him— of the importance and responsibility 
of the trust? If so, would he not be held accountable 
for this somewhere, by some one, and at some time ? 

Was it true that — ^judged by the loftiest standard 
— his past life had been a terrible mistake ; and hence 
a curse had rested upon all that he had won and ac- 
quired, and taken the beauty and sweetness from it, 
so that he could find no pleasure in it? 

Had not these thoughts already found a place in his 
mind ? Yes; witness the fact of the charred embers 
of the folios on which had been expended the fruitless 
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and nnblessed toil of so many years I And now this 
woman — speaking like a prophetess of old — ^had re- 
echoed and enforced the charge. 

Bat is there room for repentance — ^reparation? 
He is already past his prime. He has fallen oat of the 
ranks, and lived so long apart from his fellow-men, 
that he has lost toach and sympathy with them. How, 
when, and where, shall he begin in his efforts to re- 
deem for nobler ends and porposes the days that are 
past? 

Bat is the case so desperate ? Is there nothing yet 
remaining to him ? The freshness and vigor of ear- 
lier days, which woold now have been invaluable to 
him, have indeed gone from him. But he is still 
physically robust and active. His store of practical 
and useful knowledge is yet considerable, in spite of 
all the toil and time expended upon pursuits now rec- 
ognized as vain and profitless. His professional ex- 
perience is varied and extensive, and suffering and 
disease of mind and body will never cease from off the 
earth. 

He has means — abundant means — ^which may ren- 
der recompense for his labors superfluous, and hence 
enable him to extend his efforts where they are most 
sorely needed. 

No, it is not too late ! There is yet time— -it may 
be ample time— to put into active exercise these new- 
bom resolves. Opportunities will doubtless present 
themselves. Only the spirit and the determination 
have been lacking, and these now are his. How is it, 
he wonders within himself, that he has been so slow in 
learning a lesson so obvious, and in recognizing a duty 
so imperative? r 
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The world knew little of the spirit or purpose of 
the self -consecration that had taken place in that silent 
chamber. If in after-days it beheld and wondered at 
its fruits, it never recognized the source from which 
they came; neither, perhaps, at the time did the pro-^ 
f essor himself. It was, indeed, a marvelous transforma- 
tion in such a one as he, and he would have found it 
difficult to describe precisely how it came about. 

We do not think it was the result of prayer. It is 
no easy matter for a speculative philosopher to formu- 
late a prayer. Prayer of necessity involves some one 
person or thing in whose power or will to aid us we 
have implicit confidence. Where all is vague, or sup- 
posititious, there is no basis for invocation or prayer. 
The most high-sounding petition ever uttered loses its 
point when preceded by an ^' if.'' 

There stands on record one such prayer, it is true ; 
but the greatest philosopher the world has ever known 
was at the pains to detect and expose its weakness. 
*^ If thou canst do anything,'* never yet unlocked, and 
never will unlock, the treasury of Divine grace and 
bring a blessing upon the petitioner. 

Had the professor possessed a creed at this period, 
he would in all probability have prayed. There are 
times and seasons in every life — ^the philosophers not- 
withstanding — ^when it is at least convenient and help- 
ful to have a creed. Perhaps he never felt so keenly 
the lack of a definite belief as in this particular crisis 
in his life. 

To some it is a necessity of their being ; without it 
they would not dare to venture upon the untried sea 
of life, with all its dangers, hidden and exposed. With 
others, their creed must be carved out block by block 
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by hard and bitter experience, and planted beneath 
their feet even amid the conflict of the elements and 
when the overwhelming waters are upon them. 

The world has been the better, for the most part, 
for its creeds ; and possibly an imperfect creed is bet- 
ter than none at all. Better the feeble light of a lan- 
tern than ^^ a leap in the dark." 

But enough of this digression. It is time .we re- 
turned to the professor, whose own subsequent history 
will best explain the principles by which his life was 
henceforth to be governed and the spirit by which it 
was to be pervaded. 

It is a dark December evening, with a raw, biting 
wind beating in sudden gusts upon the passers-by. 
Mud underfoot nearly ankle-deep, and a driving sleet 
in the air, render the street traffic anything but agree- 
able. Five o'clock is chiming from an adjacent stee- 
ple, but the flaring gaslights have for more than an 
hour been contending with the deepening gloom; 
while the dazzling windows of the brilliantly illumi- 
nated stores are doing their best to give a cheerful 
aspect to the semi-deserted sidewalks. 

The professor is about to pass out from the city 
hospital, where he has looked in to give a few words 
of greeting to an old acquaintance who has recently 
returned from Europe. He is pausing an instant in 
the porch to adjust his umbrella before plunging into 
the storm again. 

Beside him are two medical students, most likely 
but just escaped from the lecture or dissecting room. 
Their talk, though it savors somewhat of the affected 
indifference and recklessness of their kind, is yet not 
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lacking in a certain undertone of feeling. After a 
fashion of their own they are oommiBerating one of 
their nnmber who has been snddenly stricken down in 
the midst of a most snccessf ol career. 

Medical students are too often regarded as a hard 
lot, and it may be owing to this that they feel it due 
to themselves to make good the charge. But, like 
everybody else, they have their soft spot, and in the 
majority of instances are far from being as bad as they 
are painted. When the need arises, they can stick to 
each other like barnacles to a rock ; and even when, in 
the keenness of competition, some poor fellow has to 
fall out of the rankis, they can at least stop to give 
him a few words of rough pity, which is often more 
than the ordinary passenger seems able to do. 

^ Hard lines for poor Harcourt,'' says the first, a 
slight, delicate -looking young fellow, but with an 
aspect of ^ grit " about him, ^ to be pulled up sharp 
like this with such honors almost within his grasp. 
He came out from his last ^exams' with flying colors 
— ^top of the list, and highly complimented. The 
Mons' think no end of him. Did you hear what 
*Old Forceps ' said of him the other day in the operat- 
ing-room? He declared there wasn't a surgeon in the 
city that could have closed the artery with more skill 
and nerve." 

" Which is the fellow you're talking of? Do you 
mean that tall, broad-shouldered chap with the dark 
gray eyes and the flush on his cheeks that ^Old Olasses ' 
was trying to persuade to knock off awhile as- we were 
leaving the hall yesterday? If that's the fellow you 
speak of, he's uncommonly like a ' gone coon.' He 
can't come that pace much longer. If he doesn't pull 
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up pretty soon, hell be hauled into some dissecting- 
room before he knows what he's about, and, bedad ! 
there's no respect of persons there. Well, after all, a 
corpse is only a corpse, and some of our fellows would 
cut up their own brother with no more compunction 
than they would a sheep." 

^ Gome now, Gibbons," said the other with a laugh, 
^^ don't you malign the profession* Remember it is 
^ in the highest interests of science and for the general 
benefit of afElicted humanity that we put this restraint 
upon our feelings.' Didn't you note that telling period 
in a recent lecture by ^Old Glasses^? But, joking 
apart, I'm awfully sorry for Harcourt- He's a splendid 
fellow, and always ready to help a neighbor, in spite 
of his own eagerness to excel. I understand, too, that 
he is terribly cramped for means, and is depriving 
himself almost of the necessaries of life to put through 
his course. It is eyer3rthing to him, I know, that he 
should pass this winter. What the dickens he'll do 
now it's hard to say. I'd go and see him myself, but 
I'm too hard up to be of any service." 

^^ Altogether a pretty dark lookout. I hope he has 
a more tender-hearted landlady than mine, and a 
smaller amount to his debit, or hell come out at the 
little end of the horn and no mistake. Ta ! ta I " 

Upon this the livelier gentleman of the two, with 
the reckless devil-me-care of many of his kidney, pulled 
up the frayed collar of his thin and faded overcoat 
about his ears, pushed his hat more firmly upon his 
head, ran down the steps, and was soon lost to view in 
the crowd. 

His companion was about to follow, but with a 
little more deliberation, when the professor, stepping 
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forward with a few words of apology, begged leave to 
detain him for an instant 

Expressing much interest in the young man of 
whom his friend and himself had been speaking, he 
requested the favor of his address. Being himself a 
physician, and having both the means and leisure, he 
would gladly, he said, take charge of the case. 

Fortunately, the young fellow was able to furnish 
the information required, and, on being assured that 
the patient should lack nothing that skill or care could 
^PPlj) proceeded on his way evidently greatly relieved. 

In an attic room on the third story of a small, 
grimy-looking house in an off street, in an old and 
densely populated portion of the city, lay a young man 
of five- or six-and-twenty. The room was of fair size^ 
but the sloping roof rendered the larger portion of it 
but little available for locomotion. 

The furniture was sparse and mean. A dilapidated 
bedstead, two decrepit chairs, a crazy washstand with 
an extremely diversified chamber-set, were its leading 
features, if we may except a large, old-fashioned ob- 
long mirror, originally gilt, from which four fifths of 
the reflective surface had disappeared, only a small 
portion of the remainder serving to give back the 
human form divine in more or less distorted represen- 
tations. 

The bedding, poor and faded to a degree, was yet 
sufficient, owing to the facts that the apartment could 
not be heated by the furnace, and that the means of 
its occupant were too circumscribed to afford the lux- 
ury of a stove, for which, however, provision had been 
nuide, should it be required. 
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The small square table, which had been drawn into 
that portion of the room lighted by one of the dormer- 
windows, was covered with books, papers, and writing 
materials, in the midst of which stood an elegant lamp 
with shade attached, the only tasteful article in the 
room, and the thoughtful gift, doubtless, of some 
kindly souL 

Books and pamphlets, in addition, were thrown 
into comers, or piled into small heaps here and there 
as if for convenience in reference. 

Altogether, the chamber was a sad and suggestive 
spectacle. Moreover, the atmosphere was so chill 
l^at, as you entered, it seemed to cling about you like 
a wet garment, and congealed each breath as it was 
exhaled. 

Yes, that room, like many another, was a history 
in itself. Every detail connected with it could have 
supplied some touching episode. Its whole aspect was 
simply heroic to those who had eyes to see and hearts 
to respond to the mute appeal. 

It told of honorable ambitions dwarfed and ob- 
structed, yet not destroyed. It spoke of hopes long 
deferred, yet never abandoned ; and persevering effort, 
which hardship, suffering, weakness, and the lack even 
of needful sustenance, could not subdue. It spoke of 
sacrifices silently and cheerfully made for the one 
grand purpose that lay beyond ; of isolation and neg- 
lect patiently endnred in view of the ultimate success ; 
of conflict, stern, constant, uncompromising, against 
fearful odds. 

But — alas! that it should be so — it told also of 
disappointment and defeat The warrior had done 
noUy, grandly, but the battle had gone against him. 
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The tide of Tictoiy, on which he once seemed to be 
borne so bravely, had turned, and he was too far spent 
to make head against it 

He had won reputation, distinction, and commen- 
dations which had excited the envy and admiration of 
his fellows. The last honors were well-nigh within 
his reach. 

Bat humanity is not constructed of iron and steeL 
The highest deyelopments of the physical and mental 
powers have their appointed limit. There is a bound 
they can not pass without injury to the entire machin- 
ery — a strain in the effort to encounter which comes 
the inevitable collapse. 

Yes, such chambers as these have indeed their his- 
tory. They form the threshold of victory or defeat. 
From them— exalted, purified, and strengthened by 
the very hardbhips through which they have passed — 
have come forth the master spirits of the age. In them 
have passed away silently and uncomplainingly, " un- 
wept, unhonored, and unsung,'* the brave, defeated 
heroes, whose worth the world has never known — ^none 
the less heroes because they failed to reach the goal to 
which they aspired, and died and made no sign. 

What nobler occupation, what greater benefaction 
to the world, than to seek out such as these in the 
supreme crisis of their need, and to minister the 
trifling aid which may serve to change defeat into 
victory? 

The sick man — ^for sick he is in mind and body, 
and much more sick than he is himself aware of — 
turns uneasily on his comfortless and untended couch. 
His eyes have a dangerous glitter in them. A. deep 
red flush rests upon his thin, pale cheeks. His parched 
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lips bum as though on fire. His temples throb as if 
they would burst ; and yet from time to time his eager, 
restless eyes tarn to the books and manuscripts npon 
the table, beneath the shimmering light of the shaded 
lamp. 

Hoping against hope to be able to resume his 
labors after a brief rest, he has made the^customary 
preparations for a good night's work. Notwithstand- 
ing that body and mind alike have rebelled against 
this cruel demand upon their failing powers, the im- 
perious will has urged the sacrifice. It has often no 
doubt been thus before. But now the limit is passed. 
The strain has been too seyere. The mainspring has 
giyen way — ^the collapse has come. And with the 
collapse have also come, like harpies, to fasten on 
their helpless victim, all the attendant horrors a long 
sickness must necessarily involve, blighted hopes, neg- 
lect, debt, destitution, an unhonored death, a pauper's 
grave. Yet how anxious and eager the glances he 
casts about him from time to time ! Hopeless as he 
now knows his condition to be, the struggle has been 
so earnest and so protracted that ho can not reconcile 
himself to the thought that it must cease. 

But what is this strange feeling that is creeping 
over him? He has lost the power of concentrating 
his thoughts. His memory is becoming a blank. A 
mist seems gathering about him. The objects by 
which he is surrounded are growing vague and un- 
familiar. There is a surging sound within his ears, 
as of the surf upon an ocean-beach. 

Is this the beginning of a long and dangerous ill- 
ness, or is it the end — ^the end which was to have 
been so indefinitely prolonged, and so different in 
11 
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oharacter? At any rate, it is the end to him; the 
getting in utter hopelessness of all the day-dreams 
and aspirations that had brightened and ennobled a 
life which penury and neglect might otherwise have 
rendered sordid or debased. 

For an instant the light goes out in the gleaming 
eyes, the flush fades upon the worn cheek, and with a 
prolonged and weary sigh he resigns himself to his fate. 

Is it possible that in all the wide world there is 
not one that recks that a human soul is hanging be- 
tween time and eternity, by a thread so fine that only 
a few moments of neglect may see it break ? 



CHAPTER XVIL 

A VOCATIOK FOUND. 

It is an hour later, and there is a stir within the 
house, and a Toice inquiring for Mr. Harcourt The 
application being unusual — that gentleman scarcely 
haying been known to receive a caller, the staff of 
the household being limited to a maid-of-all-work^ 
and attendance not being included, as a rule, in the 
case of attic-boarders — the visitor is simply favored by 
a shock-headed and much bedraggled damsel with the 
direction, " Third story, second to the right" 

On the delivery of these instructions, in a rather 
pert and off-hand manner — the friends of a third-class 
boarder, who is known to be a little in arrears, not 
being deemed deserving of further attention — our pro- 
fessor, for it is he, is left to find or rather feel his way 
through the almost Egyptian darkness and up the nar- 
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row staii*case to the quarters of the person of whom he 
is in search. 

Having reached these without any more serious 
mishap than an occasional stumble and a final bonnet- 
ing on bringing his head into sharp contact with the 
last turn in the narrow stairway — ^he having fortunate- 
ly remained covered on account of the draughts — ^he 
ventures a light tap at the chamber door. 

Meeting with no response to the first or to the 
second summons, he is about to turn away, when cer- 
tain murmurings or muttered sounds proceeding from 
within arrest his attention and show the apartment to 
be not unoccupied. Surmising at once the true con- 
dition of things, he softly turns the handle of the door, 
and, stepping into the room, closes it carefully behind 
him. 

It was a painful spectacle that was presented to his 
practiced eye, acquainted as he necessarily was, more 
or less, with the student-life of New York. Notwith- 
standing that the pretty shaded lamp shed a subdued 
light upon the scene, he took in the situation at a 
glance : the scattered books and papers ; the uncom- 
pleted task which the overtaxed brain might possibly 
never finish ; the mean surroundings ; the flushed 
cheeks and gleaming eyes, the restless tossings and 
senseless meanings of him who lay upon the untended 
couch, and whose vacant gaze, even when turned upon 
him, lacked all intelligence. 

No riddle all this to the professor. " Brain-fever, 
without a doubt," was his unhesitating verdict, " A 
serious case at best ; but with everything here to ag- 
gravate it : a neglected physique — an overtaxed brain 
— ^hopelessness — destitution.*' 
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It was a case that demanded prompt and decisiye 
treatment. Assistance to be of any avail must be in- 
stantaneous and effective. Delay would be &tal. It 
was a struggle for life, with only one chance in ten in 
the patient's favor. Such was the professor's diagnosis, 
and he rarely erred under such circumstances as these. 

Looking round for some 'means of communication, 
he espies a rude species of bell-rope, twisted up nearly 
to the ceiling, as if to remind the occupants of these 
aerial quarters that *^ the nearer to heaven the farther 
from grace," and that the luxury of pulling it was not 
for such as they. 

Succeeding in reaching it, he pulled it vigorously ; 
and, though the cord broke in his hands, he was re- 
lieved to find that, in response to his efforts, a bell 
from somewhere pealed loudly through the house. 
Doors were opened in different directions, and uni- 
versal astonishment seemed for a while to be the sole re- 
sult of the unwonted sound. It was only after several 
equally vigorous and ineffectual appeals to the rapidly 
decreasing rope, that the shock-headed and bedraggled 
maid, with a scowling and truculent expression upon 
her broad features, could be induced to appear upon 
the scene. 

But the aspect of the professor must have had a 
reassuring or calming effect upon the young woman. 
It served to arrest, without a doubt, the polite expres- 
sions of which she was about to deliver herself ; and, 
before she could rise to the occasion, taking a silver 
dollar from his pocket and laying it upon the table, 
he quietly remarked : 

" You must excuse my troubling you, but this gen- 
tleman is dangerously ill, and needs the greatest care 
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and attentioiL I dare not leave him for an instant 
Yon must do all yon can to help me. Yon shall be 
well paid for your services. His sickness is not conta- 
gions, so yon need have no fear. Now send to me at 
once tlie mistress of the honse, and get her permis- 
sion to take this card to the gentleman whose name 
and address I have written across it" 

With this he took a card from his pocket-book, and 
penciling upon it a few words, handed it to the girl, 
nrging her to carry ont his instmctions as quickly as 
possible. 

The landlady was soon upon the scene, and seeing 
the altered state of affairs, and smelling money in the 
air, was all obsequiousness, anxiety, and sympathy for 
the poor sick gentleman, who, she had often remarked, 
was " a overdoin' of hisself , and didn't take enough 
care of hisself. 

"Often and often,'* she ran on, "have I wished 
that I could have reduced him a bit or have giv' him 
a bite or a sup from our own table. But what could 
a poor lone woman like me do, with no one to look to 
but myself and Him as is always good to the widders 
and orphans? 

" Besides, if we helps one of the boarders, others is 
sure to expect it, and rents is that high and wittals 
that dear, I declare it's a puzzle how to live as it is. 
Then scarcely any of them pays reglar, and, if you 
tries to get your dues, they're only saucy. 

"Takin' boarders altogether, they're awfully ag- 
gravatin' and disconragin'. If it weren't for the good- 
ness of Providence, I'd have been dead and gone long 
since with the gals and the boarders, and the worrit- 
ing and the imperdence." 
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The worthy woman, perhaps not a bad specimen 
of her particular chiss — a cbss often more sinned 
against than sinning — ^wonld scarcely have had the 
opportunity for snch a disquisition but that the pro- 
fessor for the moment was too busy with his patient 
to attend to her. 

Having at length accomplished all that could be 
done until the return of his messenger, he was able 
to give her his attention. A few words were sufficient 
to make her understand that he, Dr. Wilderhaft, was 
in charge of the case and would be responsible for 
everything; that the patient must be immediately 
removed to a warmer and more airy apartment, that 
good and unremitting attendance must at once be sup- 
plied, and that for all service promptly and efficiently 
rendered liberal remuneration would be given. 

For nearly three weeks the struggle has been pro- 
tracted. Day and night, with only an occasional in- 
terval of rest, has the professor been by the bedside of 
his patient, watching «ad providing for every fresh 
development He has put his whole soul into the 
case. More than once he has given up every vestige 
of hope ; and then again the flickering flame would 
leap up once more into lif e^ and the struggle would 
commence anew, but with diminished prospects as to 
a favorable result 

Sometimes the patient would be so violent that two 
or three strong men could scarcely restrain him ; but 
the professor had interested the students in his class 
in his favor, and hence was rarely left without able 
and willing assistance. But the chief anxieiy and re- 
sponsibility was borne by himself alone. 
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It may seem strange that the idea should have pos- 
sessed him, bat gradually he came to associate this 
case with that of Christian Engelhart He had been 
the means of the undoing of the one ; what if he should 
be the means of saving the other f What if, against 
a life lost, he could set a life gained, and that a life 
noble, generous, devoted, and even more practically 
useful than the one so untimely brought to a close. 

There was solace, sweet and satisfying, in the 
thought; and thus, as day succeeded day and night 
followed night, through all the silence and monotony 
of the sick-chamber, he watched and waited still, every 
hour the thought taking stronger hold upon his mind, 
and rendering him insensible to everything but the 
changeful condition of him for whose recovery no sacri- 
fice or effort was too great 

And at last the change has come, so long labored 
and hoped for. The patient has slept for several 
hours — ^the first calm, natural, refreshing sleep he has 
enjoyed for weeks. At intervals, refreshment has 
been administered, so skillfully and in such minute 
quantities as not to disturb his rest, and yet sufficient 
to aid exhausted nature. 

And now he stirs. He moves uneasily and looks 
around him. Once more intelligence gleams in those 
dark-gray eyes, so pretematurally large as they appear, 
set in their dark caverns. And as they light upon the 
professor — ^who is watching alone beside him — and 
take in the earnest, thoughtful, anxious face bent so 
tenderly toward him, a smile of infinite sweetness 
breaks over the emaciated features. He reaches forth 
his hand, as if to clasp that of his friend and bene- 
factor. For a few moments the eyes rest languidly 
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upon him and then close again, leaving upon the 
stodned countenance an expression of content and 
peacef uhiess to which it had too long been a stranger. 

The professor, overcome with emotion and worn 
with anxiety and fatigae, could not restaiun himself as 
he at last beheld the gracious recompense of the long 
weeks of unremitting care and attention he had ex- 
pended upon his patient Dropping upon his knees 
beside his bed, he took the thin white hand within his 
own, and, bowing reverently over it, burst into a pas* 
sion of tears. 

Owing to what process of reasoning it would be 
hard to say — ^f or the best of us sometimes are sadly 
illogical — ^he had been led to believe that in the re- 
covery of this strange youth, so providentially brought 
to his notice, he would be justified in reading the ex- 
piation of the offense that had lain so long and so 
heavily upon his conscience. In the spirit of this con- 
viction he has labored on, even when hope was dead 
within him. Under these circumstances, what wonder 
that the overcharged heart, freed from its bitter bond- 
age, should find such sweet relief ! 

NeVer for years past has he felt so full of confidence 
and courage. It seems as if a new spirit has entered 
into him. He has tasted the sweets of an active and 
sympathetic beneficence — ^the luxury of doing good. 
He has found his vocation at last, and, please Qod — 
yes, please God — ^he will never forsake it 

It is unnecessary to dwell at length upon the grad- 
ual recovery of Richard Harcourt under the skill and 
care of the friend who had been raised up to him in 
the extremity of his need. Blessed with a robust con- 
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stitution, and one unimpaired by those excesses which 
are so often extenuated in yonth and are yet so fruit- 
ful of suffering in later years, the young fellow, when 
once the crisis was past, improYed rapidly, and already 
was conscious of being sounder in body and mind than 
in the days immediately preceding his sickness — days 
which now have come to be regarded as a hideous 
nightmare, whose memory is to be forever laid aside. 

And with returning vigor have come back to him 
the aspirations that have become part of his very 
being, with all a young man's eagerness for the stir 
and conflict of life. He is deeply sensible of the pro- 
fessor's kindness and generosity. He knows he is un- 
der an obligation to him that he can never repay, and 
yet he is not conscious of any sense of humiliation. 
There has been a something all along in his benefac- 
tor's demeanor toward him which has altogether for- 
bidden any such sentiment as this. 

But he is the more desirous to be up and stirring 
that he may do him credit ; that he may prove to him 
that the life he has preserved is not entirely unworthy 
of his extraordinary care ; and that he may testify by 
his life-long reverence and devotion how deep aiid true 
are his feelings of gratitude and affection for his kind 
consideration and generous sympathy. 

And the professor, what an interest has it brought 
into his life, to see the color come back into the pale 
cheeks and the kindling light of* a healthful enthu- 
siasm into the weary eyes ! With what gratification 
has he seen day by day the manifestations of returning 
strength, and listened to the plans, woven so eagerly 
by the fresh young mind in the natural rebound from 
the long bondage in which it has been held ! 
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He loYes to sit and hear the young man talk ; and 
as his history unfolds itself before him — ^f or he was 
too ingenuous to be secretive — ^he only the more ad- 
mires the courage and steadfastness which had yet ex- 
perienced so narrow an escape from defeat 

Had it cost him a hundred-fold the sacrifice of 
time and toil and means to effect Such a rescue as 
this, he knows and feels within his heart that he 
would yet gladly haye dischaiged the duty and met 
the cost 

Christmas has come and gone, and the new year 
has dawned, on none perhaps more brightly — as he 
acknowledges in the deep gratitude by which he is 
oppressed — ^than on Bicbard Harcourt He is sitting 
up in his bed, bright and full of returning hope, pre- 
paratory to rising for the first time since his sick- 
ness. Of course, he is weak — ^terribly weak yet ; but 
what of that? He is recoyered — ^he is well; and, in 
the flood of joy which has set in with his conyales- 
cence, all that would detract from this inspiring 
thought is carried away. 

Moreoyer, it is a dear, bright, frosty day ; rather 
a rare thing in New York at the opening of the year. 
The sun gleams through the chamber-windows and 
turns the icicles into silver spears, and the delicate 
tracery on the panes into marvels of artistic skill, such 
as Dame Nature revels in. Under such circumstances, 
whose pulses would not quicken? Whose eyes would 
not brighten in sympathy with all around ? Certainly 
not those of one who has been confined for nearly a 
month to a sick-bed, and from whom the embargo is 
but now for the first time to be removed. 
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And this is the permission the physician is here to- 
day to grant ; and as he sits, happy and smiling by the 
bedside, it is easy to see that tiie permission is as 
pleasant for him to give as it is to the patient to re- 
ceive. 

^ Yes, Harcoort, I think you may venture to get 
np to-day. It is time you began to test the value of 
my treatment, and try whether I am an impostor or 
not If the weather but continues as it is, I don't see 
why you should not take the air by the close of the 
week." 

"Dr. Wilderhaft" — ^and the young man buried 
his face in his hands — ^ I can not begin to tell you 
what I feel to-day. Your generosity, your untir- 
ing—'* 

" Stop I stop, Harcourt ! I beg of you. You do not 
know the pleasure and satisfaction it has been to me 
to be of any assistance to you ; and, as for my gener- 
osity, what on earth have I got to do with my means, 
but to help any honest, worthy fellow, like yourself, 
into his stirrups again ? " 

** But how can I ever repay you, my dear doctor ! 
Were it any other man, I could not feel as I do under 
so great an obligation. But somehow it seems dif- 
ferent in your case. I feel glad to be indebted to you. 
It will be a constant stimulus to me to prove that I 
was not altogether unworthy of your kindnesf^ But I 
earnestly wish I could do something — " 

" And so you can. You can be of the greatest serv- 
ice to me. You have a magnificent physique, much 
mental power, and eminent professional ability. All 
these you have strained to the utmost You have had 
a narrow escape ; but you are wiser now, and nnder 
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more genial circumstances, and with a little friendly 
aid and inflnenoe, yon will soon be in a position to re- 
pay me manifold for any present obligation yoa may 
feel yourself to be under. 

^ But enough of this. I am more than satisfied 
with my inyestment. Harcourt, come and live with 
me. I am, as you see, getting to be an old man now. 
I have none of my kin remaining to me. I have lived 
too isolated from my kind. My spirit has become 
dwarfed and stagnant. It is jarred, and out of tune 
with the times in which we live. 

^ All this I now see to be wrong. It is as injurious 
to myself as to others. I have gradually shrunk into 
a pitiful trifler ; an idle, useless dreamer ; a poor cum- 
berer of the ground. Gome and bring warmth and 
freshness into my heart and home: Help me to get 
back into the ranks ; to be of use to somebody ; to re- 
deem the past ; to make the future more worthy of all 
the privileges I have so long enjoyed and so sadly 
abused. 

*^I am returning to my professional duties, and 
need some one like yourself to aid me. Harcburt, 
come to me. Be my partner — my son ; what you will, 
so that we be henceforth together. You do not know 
all that you can be to me." 

It is impossible to describe the tenderness and 
pathos of these words. It seemed as if all the feeling 
that had been suppressed under that calm exterior for 
so many years had suddenly found a vent and given 
itself expression. 

As he spoke eagerly — brokenly — ^the listener gazed 
at first with astonishment and then with growing emo- 
tion upon the unwonted spectacle ; but, as the old man 
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in his earnestness leaned toward him oyer the bed and 
looked appealingly into his face, he suddenly threw his 
arms around his neck and drew down the gray head 
upon his breast. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

" REDEEMING THE TIME." 

But the career of Hugo Wilderhaft was not to be 
so speedily dosed. Perhaps the noblest portion of all 
was yet to come. The last chapters of a life are some- 
times, like the old wine, the richest and best It is 
often out of the travail of the soul that are bom the 
loftiest and purest inspirations, and that from just such 
throes as these, clothed and in its right mind, the spirit 
comes forth to the exercise of its highest attributes. 

This was certainly the case with Prof. Wilderhaft. 
It is true that in his entire person might be seen un- 
mistakable evidences of the conflict through which he 
had passed, but, underlying these outward marks of suf- 
fering and unrest in the past, there were a peace and 
strength to which he had hitherto been a stranger. 

If there were those heretofore who had wondered 
at his withdrawal from the path of professional dis- 
tinction upon which his advance had been so marked 
— and doubtless there were a few, for men such as 
he can not easily be hid — ^the astonishment was even 
greater and more general when, in the case of this re- 
markable man, a new departure yet began to be per- 
ceptible. 

Another transformation I What could it portend ? 
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For suddenly there seemed to come a purpose into 
the silent, retired, and aimless life — ^for snch was the 
almost universal oonception of it. 

Haying associated with himself — ^it was reported — 
a young man of brilliant talents and singular skill, he 
had once more entered the arena, and resumed a 
practice which for years he had discontinued. So- 
ciety soon forgets eyen its benefactors ; and its great- 
est idols speedily lapse into obliyion if they be removed 
from observation but for a little space. 

It was not so, however, in this instance. Ten years 
of seclusion are a severe strain upon one's popularity ; 
and it may have seemed surprising that his should so 
successfully have endured it. But, perhaps, it was 
founded upon a more substantial basis than is usually 
the case. His skill was known to be pre-eminent, 
and even the world does not like to lose sight of those 
of whom it may one day stand in need. 

But if the new departure on which the professor 
had entered involved nothing more than this — ^not- 
withstanding that his well-known affluence might 
have rendered the resuming of his practice sufficiently 
remarkable — ^it would scarcely have been the means of 
exciting the attention and comment it occasioned. 
Such action may be accounted for in many ways, and 
instances are numerous enough. 

But to those who were sufficiently interested in the 
matter it very soon became apparent that Dr. Har- 
court was to be the prominent feature in the estab- 
lishment as regarded the remunerative portion of the 
practice, while its head devoted himself well-nigh 
exclusively to the care and treatment of those who, 
destitute not only of means, but of the ordinary com- 
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forts of life, were falling by the hundred, victims to 
deadly and loathsome diseases, simply for the lack 
of timely attention, purer air, and more wholesome 
food. 

Here was the true cause of the astonishment on 
the part of the public to which we have referred. 
The denser and fouler portions of our great centers 
were not attracting at that time even the compara- 
tively little attention that they do in these days ; and 
it is scarcely possible to conceive the misery, squalor, 
and sufiering of the worst neighborhoods of the city 
at this period. ^ Am I my brother's keeper ? " seemed 
to have been the spirit in which the wealthier portion 
of the community regarded those less favored than 
themselves. 

And yet, forsooth, there were those who wondered 
then — as there are those who wonder now, perhaps — 
why such as these were not more thankful and con- 
tented with their lot. They were horrified at the 
spread of socialism. They marveled that a city, 
seated like a queen upon the waters, and with the 
fresh breezes of the ocean borne in upon her so con* 
stantly, should so often prove a very hot-bed of dis- 
ease. 

All honor to the pioneers in such enterprises as 
these I How little do the public at large realize the 
debt they owe to them ! May we not deem it one of 
the happiest features of the age that so many now are 
found to follow in their steps? 

Of these pioneers Dr. Wilderhaft was well-nigh 
the first Something, indeed, had been prQyiously at- 
tempted or accomplished, but he brought to the work 
qualifications of which few others were possessed. 
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Not only was hia whole heart in the undertaking to 
whioh he had devoted himself, but his professional 
skiU was of a high order ; while, in addition to re- 
markable administrative ability, and as perfect knowl- 
edge of the locality and its needs, he was possessed of 
abondant means, when these shonld be needed, to give 
immediate effect to his designs. 

Time woold fail to teU of the individual cases 
which he himself discovered, or to which he was sum- 
moned. In many instances the prompt attendance, 
the skillful treatment, and perhaps some trifling assist- 
ance, rescued a worthless life, it may be, for higher 
uses, and made aU the difference between protracted 
suffering or destitution, and restored vigor and honor- 
able independence. 

But this, of course, could not long continue. No 
single instrument, however devoted and efficient, could 
suffice for such demands as were soon made upon him ; 
and it was just here that the professor most distinctly 
proved himself equal to the occasion. A temporary 
hospital, two or three dispensaries in various localities 
where the population was densest, appointed hours for 
consultation, and every needful appliance, with a well- 
qualified staff of nurses, were soon in active operation. 

Nor did he want for co-laborers to bear up his 
hands and give him their countenance and sympathy. 
The world is not so hard as it is sometimes painted. 
Men are often better than their creeds, and are fre- 
quently more ready than some will admit to recognize 
true nobility of spirit When they fairly realize a 
great public duty, they rarely tail to rise to the re- 
quired standard. Ordinarily it is the lack of a leader 
or an example that is mainly the cause of their in- 
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difference and supineness ; and when these are once 
to the fore, it is surprising what, at times, has been 
accomplished. The leader, the example, is the crying 
need ; grant these, and we have no fears for the re- 
sult. 

Such a leader, and one thus highly qualified, had 
now been found in Prof. Wilderhaft, of all men at 
one period the most unlikely to have aspired to or to 
have accepted the position. 

It was now nearly four years since Dr. Wilderhaft 
had seen or heard anything of Mrs. Engelhart. Not 
that this was at all surprising under the circumstances, 
since the life he had led was a very secluded one, and 
the orbits in which they respectively moved would 
naturally be sufficiently distinct to obviate anything 
approaching to frequent contact or familiar inter- 
course. Such contact, moreover, would scarcely be 
likely either to have been sought or desired. Even 
had it been inevitable, it must almost of necessity have 
been mutually painful and embarrassing. 

And yet how often had his mind reverted to that 
remarkable interview ! Constantly there had risen up 
before him that commanding figure, so beautiful, and 
yet so stern with the consciousness of wrong. The 
frenzied words had burned themselves into his memory. 
The earnest and pathetic appeal with which their in- 
tercourse was brought to a close ; was not the transfor- 
mation of his life — at which the world, yea, at which 
he himself sometimes wondered — in a measure the 
fruit of this ? 

It is early in the afternoon. The day has been 

bitterly cold; but he has had a busy morning, only 
12 
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retnming to hia home for a hasty lunch at noon. He 
is making a few notes in a memorandum-book — ^his 
constant companion — as to the disposition of his time 
previons to starting out again, when he is interrupted 
by the announcement that a respectable woman is 
waiting ia the anteroom and ml anxious to see 
him. 

As he has made it his custom never to refuse him- 
self to a visitor when an interview is reasonably con- 
venient, nor to reject an application for assistance 
that it is possible or right that he should grant, the 
individual in question is speedily ushered into the 
room ; and, being seated, is urged to make known her 
business. 

She is a portly, good-natured, sympathetic-looking 
woman, of fifty or more. As may be easily gathered 
from her nervous manner and the somewhat inaccurate 
set of her bonnet — an infallible index, we believe — 
her feelings have been considerably excited; or, in 
other words, she has experienced a shock. 

*' Dr. Wilderhaf t ! " in gasps, the stairs and the 
excitement together having made respiration uncer- 
tain, *' it's real good of you to see me, and you so busy, 
as I know you must be, with all your patients, and 
getting nothing for it, and tramping up and down the 
city night and day, and everybody sending for you as 
they have a mind to, knowing it ain't going to cost 
notiiing, and the weather so terrible bad, and sickness 
so plenty. Well, I guess I ain't got no breath for 
anything, and I do hope, doctor, I'm not intruding." 

" No, no, my good woman. You're quite welcome, 
quite. But pray be calm. I am anxious to be of any 
service I can. Is any due sick or injured? Physi- 
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cians, you see, always like to know beforehand what 
kind of treatment or what operation will be needed, 
that they may supply themselves with the necessary 
remedies or instruments.'' 

" Oh, dear I oh, dear I I do hope you won't have 
to cut off no limbs, or bleed, or do any such horrors 
in my house ; and I guess there won't a boarder stay 
in it with a corpse, however handsome it's laid out." 

"But," soothingly on the part of the professor, 
who, being human, was getting impatient, " we may 
not have to proceed so far as this. I trust not, I'm 
sure. Only tell me — " 

" Yes, doctor, and so I will, if you only give me 
time. And real sorry I am for the dear lady who is 
in such distress, and who, I know, has seen better 
days, and perhaps kept her carriages and horses and 
other things, as the big folks do, and yet ain't a bit 
stuck up, as all the other boarders know. And so I 
want you to come and see her, doctor, and set her 
straight, so I mayn't lose the boarders, which is all I 
have to depend on, rents being awful high, and land- 
lords as hard as nails — ^that is, judging by the col- 
lectors they send round to us. ^ You just pay up or 
git,' is their motto ; and, I tell you, if you don't pay, 
you do git, and that's the end of it" 

" But," broke in the professor, driven to despair, 
" you have not yet told me the nature of the case, and 
I can promise nothing until I know this. Probably 
extreme measures may not be necessary. We don't 
bleed people and cut off limbs just for the pleasure of 
it. We are physicians, and not butchers, remember. 
I dare say some simple remedy wiU suffice. Come, 
come, what is the matter? " 
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^^Well, sir, there's no bones broke, they tell me, 
though ihey do git brittler, I reckon, as folks git older. 
Why, my Annt Sarah's husband, as is an old man over 
seyenty, broke his two ankle-bones, which were no 
thicker nor sticks, just a stepping off the sidewalk. 
Her bones is all right, they say, though she was scared 
to death at the horses, and fell just under their feet. 
If she hadn't been picked up by a policeman near by 
and brought home, all in a faint like. Lord knows what 
mightn't have happened to her. But she come to after 
a while, and was able to tell the policeman where to 
take her. A wonderful institootion, sir, the city police, 
and mighty civil to the ladies and convenient at a 
crossing, 'specially when the streets is crowded. Some 
said it was a fit she had when she fell, and some said 
she only slipped off the curbstone, but it's a mercy she 
wam't killed right off." 

«* Ah I " said the doctor, " I think I see how it is 
now. And — " fearing another vial was about to be 
opened — ^^ as there is nothing like dispatch, we must 
look to this at once. Ill just slip on my overcoat and 
come with you." With a spice of mischief — ^very par- 
donable when we consider how grievously his patience 
had been tried — and with an air of some anxiety, ^ I 
trust inflammation may not have set in." 

*' doctor ! Do come I Do come at once I We 
can catch the cars at the next block, and it ain't no 
ways to the house." 

Fairly started, the doctor managed to make their 
pace so brisk that his companion had all she could do 
to keep up with him, and but little breath to expend 
in conversation. 

But seated in the cars, and her respiration some* 
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what restored, with that thorough appreciation of the 
absolute freedom which it is the prerogatiye of this 
great nation to bestow, and with evident relish, she 
began to favor the whole car-load of passengers with 
numberless interesting details respecting the condi- 
tion and circumstances of the injured lady ; all which 
was an ordeal full of anguish to the poor professor, 
who, as we know, was a somewhat modeist and retiring 
man, and above everything dreaded the thought of 
obtruding himself or his affairs upon the public atten-^ 
tion. 

^' Yes, she was a real lady, she was. She didn't 
like Southerners herself ; they were mostly a shiftless 
lot, and proud into the bargain. But there wasn't 
nothing agin' her ; she would say thai And she was 
smart, too, and well edicated; and had a heap of 
books and gimcracks. She was honest, and wouldn't 
be beholden to nobody. Why, she giv' up the best 
rooms, and took others on the next flat. Though she 
had to sell her jewels to pay her board-bill — " 

All agony— direst agony this, to the professor, who 
would have felt relieved even though some accident 
had happened and thrown them into the street, if it 
could but have stayed that hideous babble. But the 
car moved steadily and smoothly on its way until the 
whole history of the unfortunate lady — ^with only the 
name mercifully omitted — ^had regaled the amused 
passengers, some of whom, as was manifest by the 
mischievous twinkle in their eyes, thoroughly com- 
prehended his distress. 

Never did the professor, even to his partner, make 
mention of this episode in his career as a philanthro- 
pist. Whtoever it rose up before him, it seemed al- 
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most to make him shudder. There was, however, one 
supreme cause of rejoicing connected with it — ^more 
thoroughly appreciated a little later on — ^that, as we 
haye said, no names had been mentioned. 

Only the car coming to a stand with a jerk at the 
appointed street-comer brought the professor's torture 
to an end. Another short, brisk walk, and they had 
reached the house— one of a neat-looking, comfortable 
row — which, though of dull and monotonous aspect, 
was yet entirely respectable, and occupied for the most 
part by quiet and fairly well-to-do })eople. 

Following his guide into the house, and up the de- 
cent staircase to the second floor, the professor re- 
quested her to enter the lady's apartment before him, 
and simply announce the fact that a physician had 
called to see her. 

This being effected, there followed a conversation 
in an undertone which lasted for a few moments, after 
which Mrs. Joliffe, the landlady, returned with the 
information that the sufferer would be very thankful 
to see him. 

Altogether unsuspicious of anything in the least 
degree unusual, with his customary quiet step and 
composed manner the doctor passed into the room. 
He entered so deliberately, and the bed was so placed, 
that he had ample time to take in the general aspect 
of the apartment. 

It was the perfection of neatness, and was pervaded 
by that subtle grace of refinement so difficult to define 
yet always so instantly recognized — a grace which some 
never seem to achieve, and of which others seem never 
to be able to be deprived. 

The neat lace curtains, the few books and paint- 
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ings — evidently souvenirs of a past elegance — ^and a 
certain something in the arrangement, and indeed in 
the whole atmosphere of the chamber, impressed them- 
selves upon him so as to predispose him from the first 
to respect and appreciate its occupants. 

Some handsome drapery was parted above the bed^ 
and a quaint embroidered silk coverlet was drawn over 
the quiet figure which lay upon it But, as the handle 
turned in the door on the professor's closing it, and 
his unfamiliar footstiep was heard, the sufferer slightly 
raised herself upon the pillows with the help of a 
young girl who stood beside her, and prepared to greet 
him. 

Yet even as her visitor moved toward her a change 
passed over the proud but expressive features — a look 
of wonder, followed by one of aversion and distress. 
She straightened herself by a determined effort, and 
sat upright and unsupported until the girl, following 
her motion, wreathed her slender arm about her and 
sustained her. 

Her eyes kindled; her cheeks flushed crimson; 
her breath came hurriedly and in gasps; her hands 
were clinched — all the old antagonism experienced in 
the past, but laid aside for all these years, seemed to 
be revived in an instant Tet she coidd not speak. 

But the startled professor, lifting at last his quiet 
gaze to meet, as he supposed, those of a sufferer in 
need only of his sympathy and care, took in the situ- 
ation at a glance. 

Beyond himself with grief and astonishment, he 
stood confounded — dazed ! 

" Mrs. Engelhart ? *' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A FALLEN FOE. 

Thus once again, in the eyer-cbangefal current of 
human affairs, were these two brought together face 
to &ce. But under what different circumstances! 
She who, in the pride and strength of her womanhood 
and fired by a sense of deep and bitter wrong, had 
stood before him cold and stately, and summoned 
him so solemnly before the bar of his own conscience, 
was indeed sadly changed. 

Aged almost beyond the recognition of an ordinary 
acquaintance ; crippled in body and enfeebled in mind ; 
bereft for the most part of her great personal attrac« 
tions; plundered of her property; deserted by her 
friends — there was but little to remind one of the The- 
odora Engelhart of only four years ago. 

But, even through the sad transformation wrought 
in her personal appearance, as in her general surround- 
ings, there shone forth the noble spirit of the woman. 
A grace and dignity seemed to encompass her which 
nothing external was able to destroy or to impair — a 
something that rendered her superior eyen in the hour 
of humiliation and disappointment. 

Never had the professor venerated her as now — 
never had he before recognized the grandeur and 
beauty of her character. Now, when the world had 
forgotten her apparently, and all others had neglected 
her, his whole nature did her homage. His heart 
went out to her in a pitiful tenderness no words could 
describe. He yearned to be of some smallest service. 
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and would have deemed it his highest privilege to 
minister to her in the place of him who, had he bat 
snrriyed, would have shielded her from the adverse 
storms which had beaten upon her, heart-broken and 
friendless as she was. 

He felt his eyes fill with tears and his gaze grow 
dim and unsteady as he looked upon her. Then, not- 
ing the old defiant look upon the strained features and 
in the fiashing eyes, he bowed his head, as if to meet 
the storm of displeasure which he expected would 
break over him at this unwarrantable intrusion, for 
such he feared it might be regarded. 

He had long since acquitted himself, as we know, 
of any intentional wrong either to her or to her son ; 
yet how was it that he could not stand before her ex- 
cept as guilty and self -condemned ? Why should he 
always be so powerless to assert himself before her ? 
Little did he know of the infinite tenderness and gen- 
erosity of his own nature, or such inquiries as these 
would have occasioned him but little uneasiness. 

Though in reality but of a few seconds' duration, 
the silence seemed to be so long as to have become 
insupportable. Mrs. Engelhart was the first to 
break it • 

" So you have found me out. Dr. Wilderhaf t " — 
coldly and deliberately. "I did not expect to look 
upon you in life again. Indeed, there was a time 
when the world did not seem big enough to contain 
the two of us together, and when heaven itself would 
have been no heaven to me if you must be there. 

" But ail that was wrong, and I soon came to see 
it so. I was well-nigh mad with grief. God forgive 
me ! I arrogated to myself attributes that are His 
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alone, in my proud rebellion against His will. If I 
was cruel and unjust, it was for Christian's sake. But 
it could not help him at all, and I knew he would not 
like to see me thus. And so-- I don't feel that way 
now, and you must let it pass." 

^ You were a woman grievously afflicted, madam. 
You deemed yourself deeply wronged, and by me. In 
part you were justified in your reproaches. I make no 
complaint. I cherish no resentment. On the contra- 
ry, I came — ^" 

^' To see, perhaps, how my reproaches ha?e come back 
upon me. You have come to find a haughty and de- 
fiant woman laid low and humbled ; to see one who, 
deeming herself almost as the minister of divine judg- 
ment, presumed to sentence another, cast off and for- 
saken by Him in her old age for her impiety and self- 
assertion. 

^' But is it kind or generous of you thus to seek me 
out in my fallen fortunes? To brinsr my sin to my 
remembn^ce, and stir up again within me animosi- 
ties which I have tried so hard to overcome and to 
eradicate? 

" If, however, you wish to see how complete your 
victory is, you have but to look around you. Heart- 
broken, prematurely aged, almost destitute— unless 
this accident has happily shortened my days — surely 
the picture must be satisfactory to you. It is scarcely 
possible that your triumph could be more complete." 

^' Madam ! " — ^broke in the professor, hurt to the 
quick — ^" if I had for an instant thought — " 

^'But one last humiliation I shall at least be 
spared. I shall leave no obligation unmet. Thanks 
to my dear husband's generosity, the jewels with which 
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he loaded me in more prosperous days, and for which 
I haye now no further use, will more than suffice for 
all I need. In a few weeks at farthest I may be with 
Christian and at rest. Then even you, perhaps, may 
be able to compassionate your proud but fallen enemy, 
when she can reproach you no more." 

^ My dear madam," exclaimed the professor, start- 
ing forward, as, weak with the continued effort of 
speaking, her head fell back upon the pillows and the 
strained features relaxed, ^' how cruelly ycu mistake 
the purpose of this visit! How utterly you misin- 
terpret the motive that has led me here ! Unaware of 
yoar identity, I came simply upon an errand o£ mercy 
and kindness to one who, though supposed to be un- 
known to me, was said to be in suffering and distress. 
I pray you to beUeye me in this, and not to aUow any- 
thing that may have passed between us in the past 
to deprive me of the satisfaction of ministering to 
your need. 

*'You remind me of the reproaches you heaped 
upon me. Sufficient that you deemed them merited. 
Not even at the moment did they awaken in me any 
such feelings of resentment as you suppose. On the 
contrary, they have, I believe, borne other and nobler 
fruit They opened my eyes to the folly if not the 
iniquity of certain pursuits in which I had been too 
long engaged. I recognized in your solemn appeals 
to my truer and higher manhood a call to a career 
more worthy of me than that which I had led be- 
fore. 

'^ Let the fact that I am here to day — without any 
further knowledge of your condition than that you 
needed my services, and with no expectation of recom- 
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pense — ^be an eyidence to yoa of the truth of my as- 
aertions. 

^^Mrs. Engelhart" — seating himself beside her 
conch, and taking the thin white hand in his which 
lay so still and cold upon the coverlet — *^ I beseech yon 
by the memory of him you loved so dearly, and who, 
I truly believe, was as much drawn to me as I was to 
him on the only occasion we ever met, to dispossess 
yourself of all suspicion and hardness of feeling 
toward me. There is, it seems, a Power above shaping 
events to His own ends, in whose hands we are but in* 
strumeuts. Let me do for you what your son, I know, 
would wish me to do were he here with us in the body, 
as I believe he is in the spirit 

^' From this moment let every dark cloud be dissi- 
pated that has cast its shadow between us. Let our 
common love and veneration for the memory of him 
who has so largely influenced the life of each be to us 
a bond of union and friendship ending only with life." 

As he uttered these earnest words, the lovely girl 
beside her bent down and whispered a few words in 
her aunt's ear. On resuming her previous position, 
her face was for an instant inclined toward the pro- 
fessor, and for the first time he recognized to his infi- 
nite satisfaction and relief the well-remembered and 
striking features of Th^rdse Engelhart. 

This touching and manly api)eal, uttered with 
every evidence of sincere feeling, and coupled with 
the entreaties of her niece, were manifestly not with- 
out their effect. 

Gazing earnestly and pleadingly into the relenting 
and moistening eyes, he saw the color return to the 
faded cheeks. A smile of wonderful sweetness wreathed 
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the qniyering lips which could not frame the words 
the heart would fain dictate ; and, as the weary head 
inclined toward him and the warm tears welled forth, 
he raised the hand he held within his own reverently 

to his lips, and sealed their compact with a kiss. 

• • • . . . . 

This first interview with her physician must have 
been very taxing to the patient at the time. Even the 
landlady, Mrs. Joliffe — a good-natured body in her 
way, though of a somewhat inquisitive disposition — 
did not fail to notice that she was considerably dis- 
turbed and excited. But in the course of a few days 
the benefit of her friend's skill and care was very per- 
ceptible. All appearance of fever had disappeared; 
several severe contusions had been greatly reduced — 
for there had been no positive fracture — and the gen- 
eral effect of the shock had been in a large measure 
overcome. Her spirits, too, had not been so cheerful 
for months past 

In all this there was a good deal for which Mrs. 
Joliffe's philosophy could not account ; but as no one 
seemed inclined to enlighten her, and all her question- 
ings and surmising were barren of effect, she was of 
necessity compelled to remain content with her own 
interpretation — ^which, as we have seen, was apt to be 
sufficiently ingenious. 

Twice in the day — at an early hour in the morning 
and late in the afternoon — the doctor would call to see 
his patient, and always at the same hour, so that she 
might be prepared to receive him ; and though his 
visits seldom extended over fifteen or twenty minutes, 
it was remarkable how soon she came to look forward 
to them, and how vastly she seemed to enjoy them. 
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As she gradually recovered her bodily health and 
spirits, her mind seemed also to regain its strength 
and clearness. It was a wonderful relief to her to be 
able to speak about her son to one who had so re- 
cently known him, and who, aboye all others, was able 
to comprehend his case, Th6rdse, her niece, was al- 
ways, it is true, a good listener in regard to this sub- 
ject; but it was several years since she had held famil- 
iar intercourse with her cousin, and the Christian she 
remembered was in many respects quite different from 
the Christian that would ever stand forth now in her 
mind and in that of the professor. 

They had many earnest conversations about him, 
these two ; and as each would supply some fact or cir- 
cumstance unknown to the other, it was not long be- 
fore both were able to grasp in all its striking indi- 
viduality that singular and complex character, and 
hence were abk to do it the fuller justice. 

Sometimes Mrs. Engelhart would be sleeping when 
the professor called — ^for she rested well now — and 
then he would sit and chat awhile with Th^rdse, for 
whom, from the first, he had conceived quite a liking, 
and whom he soon learned sincerely to esteem. 

There was an air of freshness about the young 
girl — ^notwithstanding that for some years she had 
been a social favorite — ^that had a great charm for him, 
unused as he had been of late to female companion- 
ship. Combined with an artless simplicity and direct- 
ness of manner and discourse, there were idso a vivacity 
and piquancy which would constantly remind him of 
her cousin, whom, we have remarked, she much re« 
sembled in physical appearance. 

They would talk on many subjects greatly to their 
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matual enjoyment; and constantly Mrs. Engelhart 
would sit and listen, manifesting from time to time, by 
look or smOe, or some brief remark, her enjoyment of 
their discourse. 

And as day by day he and Th6rdse became firmer 
friends, there suddenly came a thought into his mind 
— ^a very unusual thought, indeed, for one like the 
professor — ^and which at first occasioned him some 
secret amusement. 

She was young, was Th6rdse, but not too young; 
two-and-twenty at the least She was undeniably of 
good and honest lineage. She was beautiful — ^yes, 
beautiful in the truest sense of the word. Hers were 
not only the charms of a pretty face, a delicately 
rounded form, hair that rested like an aureola abo?e 
her transparent brow, and eyes so truthful that they 
mirrored almost every emotion of the pure and affec- 
tionate heart But she possessed a beauty beyond 
this — a beauty of mind and spirit; the beauty that 
lies in an indefinable ease and grace of manner that 
wins its way in spite of you, coupled .with a gracious- 
ness of disposition too rarely found at her age and in 
one of her condition; since the world of fashion is 
usually a school for little else than greed, selfishness, 
and yanity. 

Then his home was dull and lonely. How much 
so he had never known before his experience of the 
pleasant half hours spent with these two educated and 
agreeable women, each so striking in her individuality. 
He saw what that home had lacked all these years, and 
acknowledged to himself how greatly his character 
had suffered in many respects in consequence. 

Yes, the sweet womanly element, this is just what 
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it had needed. Had his early dream been fulfilled, 
this element it would have enjoyed. But it was not 
to be ; and he had never found it in his heart to re- 
place -the image of his lost loved one. 

But, even now, why should not his home be bright- 
ened by this sweet influence? He and Harcourt were 
everything to each other that man could be to man ; 
and yet he knew there was a something needed in 
each which the other was not competent to supply. 

And as to the girl herself, her future, he hod 
gathered from her own lips, was far from assured. 
He had noticed that she was clad in deepest mourn- 
ing, but had not dared to inquire the cause. It was 
only after a conversation — ^longer and more confiden- 
tial than usual — ^that she had confided to him how 
altered was her position from that in which he had 
beheld her only a few years ago. 

The death of an indulgent father, whose temporal 
affairs proved to be in a far less favorable condition 
than was supposed, had left her with a maintenance 
which was barely sufficient. Indeed, it was with the 
purpose of endeavoring to supplement her income, 
as well as to be a comfort and assistance to Mrs. 
Engelhart, that she had crossed the ocean and sought 
a home in New York. 

The death of her aunt — in whom she would al- 
ways find at least a friend and a protector as long as 
she might be spared to her — ^would leave her friend- 
less and alone in a strange land to battle for a liveli- 
hood. The removal of this dear friend, he was well 
aware, was a matter of the gravest uncertainty, and 
might occur at any moment. Hence, for all con- 
cerned, the accomplishment of his hopes, if it could 
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but be brought about, seemed likely to be equally 
desirable. 

Thus thought and reasoned the good professor 
within himself ; and so sound and conclusive did the 
line of argument appear to him, that he quitted the 
chamber of Mrs. Engelhart with the fixed determina- 
tion of acting at once in accord therewith. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE PBOFESSOB'S SCHEME. 

The r6le of a schemer was entirely unfamiliar to 
the professor ; so it is scarcely to be wondered at that, 
while revolying his secret plans in his usually ingenu- 
ous mind, he should find himself at times considerably 
ill at ease, and regard himself as very much of a con- 
spirator; notwithstanding, the hope that ultimate 
good might ensue was sufficient to sustain him in the 
determination to do all that lay in his power to bring 
his scheme to a successful issue. 

The first step was to win over Mrs. Engelhart, who, 
as the relative and natural guardian of the young lady, 
deserved at least this much consideration at his hands. 
The difficulty was to find her alone, the presence of 
Th6r6se being necessarily out of the question at this 
initiatory stage of the proceedings, and her attendance 
upon the invalid being so devoted that the intervals 
sought for rest or recreation were few and far between, 
and rarely occurred at the hours reserved for his visits. 
This fact, however complimentary personally, certainly 
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rendered the attainment of his object more delicate 
and ardnons. 

Bat ^' Fortone,'' they say, ** favors the bold " ; and 
as the professor was never lacking either in conrage or 
decision, when once his mind was made up, she did 
not withhold from him her countenance at this junct- 
ure. Hence, it happened that on the occasion of his 
very next visit Th6rdse's place was vacant; Mrs. 
Engelhart explaining that she had taken advantage 
of the fact tiiat he would be sure to look in for 
a while in the course of the afternoon, to make a few 
necessary purchases. His visit, the girl knew, would 
be a pleasant break in her aunt's solitude, and make 
her feel her absence so much the less. 

It should be remarked here that during these 
past few weeks, in which winter had been giving way 
to the returning spring, there had been a great ad- 
vance in intimacy between the professor and Mrs. 
Engelhart They had now many interests in com- 
mon, and at his urgent request he had been permitted 
to charge himself with the management of the in- 
valid lady's financial affairs, which, as we have hinted, 
were in a far from flourishing condition. 

He had assured her that it would be no task to 
him to have them thoroughly investigated, and that 
he was convinced, if they were taken in hand by the 
proper parties, more than a competence might be se- 
cured to her. 

With a sense of infinite relief she had finally made 
over to him the few documents she possessed — ^now 
almost worthless — and, having signed on his behalf a 
power of attorney, with an air of solemn satisfaction, 
as if she were transferring to him the cares and emolu- 
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ments of an empire, she dispossessed herself forever of 
all temporal concerns. 

An occasional inquiry as to how matters were pro- 
ceeding — always met by an encouraging response on 
the part of her friend — seemed quite sufficient to 
satisfy her that her honor and independence had been 
preserved. 

In reality, however, matters were in a very differ- 
ent position. The inquiries which the professor felt 
it incumbent upon him to make revealed such a con- 
fused and complicated condition of things that little 
or nothing could be effected without apparently end- 
less litigation ; consequently, he determined to refrain 
from casting good money after bad, and cheerfully 
charged himself with the maintenance of one in whom 
he had conceived so deep an interest, and whose days 
on earth he believed to be numbered. 

Both being equally satisfied with the singular rela- 
tionship that had been established between them, it 
was surprising to see how rapidly their intimacy in- 
creased and strengthened. Each was bound to the 
other by no ordinary ties, and supplied an object and 
interest in life which would otherwise have been lack- 
ing. 

Wise dispensation it is on the part of the Divine 
Providence which regulates our human affairs, that 
usually in caring for others rather than ourselves we 
find our highest enjoyment and satisfaction. 

It was during one of those long and confidential 
conversations into which they would sometimes find 
themselves led, that his grateful friend, laying her 
hand gently on his, said with unaffected earnestness 
and simplicity : 
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^* I can not tell yon, my dear sir, how ashamed I 
have felt of myself of late when I think of the past 
Shall I ever be able to put from my mind the recol- 
lection of that night when I treated you so cruelly 
and ungenerously? Or, even worse, the unworthy 
spirit in which I received you at our second meeting, 
when I so grossly misinterpreted your kind intentions? 
I often find myself marveling that you should appear 
so utterly to have forgotten these foolish extrava- 
gances and unjust suspicions." 

" As I have before assured you, except for the good 
they have wrought in me, they would long since have 
perished from my remembrance. But the stripes of a 
friend are sometimes more beneficial than his com- 
mendations, even though painful in the present. 
Whatever there was of pain, dear Mrs. Engelhart, in 
your strictures upon me, has long since passed into 
oblivion. In their beneficent effect upon my subse- 
quent career I trust they will never die." 

" Ah ! my dear doctor, and I thought you not a 
Christian. I presumed to sit in judgment upon you 
and rebuke you, when I should better have occupied 
a footstool beside you, and tried to learn from the 
contemplation of your character what practical Chris- 
tianity in its most lovely aspect really is." 

" Cease ! cease, my dear madam, I pray you ! " in 
pained and deprecating tones. "You have, alasl 
read my life but very imperfectly. In what you see 
worthy of commendation I recognize only the tardy 
fruits of talents too long misused and opportunities too 
long unimproved. They are evidences, not of some- 
thing achieved, but rather of something earnestly 
sought after and desired. 
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'^ Place me not, in your partial kindness, among 
the learned, but the learning ; not among the apos- 
tles, but the disciples. Begard me as no longer seek- 
ing to lead, but to be led ; as in search of something 
I would fain find, but in respect to which I am as one 
who has parted from the guide with whom he origi- 
nallj set out, and has never yet succeeded in finding 
another." 

" Is it so with you, my friend? Then I do indeed 
sympathize with you. But out of the imperfect reali- 
aition ot my own convictions, how dare I plead with 
you on their behalf ? " 

^' I never knew,'' continued the professor, almost 
as if he heard her not, ^' until these latter years, how 
hard it was to try to climb from earth to heaven — 
from the finite to grasp the infinite. One after 
another, the various structures we raise seem to totter 
and at length to fall, leaving us no nearer than we 
were before. Must the fabled tower of remote an- 
tiquity prove the type that covers alike all human 
effort through all the ages to grasp the truth, and 
* Babel ' be still inscribed upon the hopeless ruins of 
man's highest achievements ? " 

" It seems to me, dear friend " — in singularly sweet 
and reverential tones — "it must be ever so. The 
knowledge of the truth — ^must we not expect that it 
should come to us from heaven and not from earth ? 
— ^from something above us rather than within us? 
Can we know anything without Him? The sun's 
beams warm and beautify the earth, and we love them 
and delight in them. But they are not of the earth. 
They traverse oceans of space to reach us from the 
source from which they emanate. 
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^ May it not be so with the truth we all so earnest- 
ly desire to grasp? If it came to us from the earth, 
then perhaps only a very few, and they the wise and 
learned, would recognize and enjoy it But, coming 
from above the earth and directly from the Father, it 
may be within the reach of all who earnestly and rev- 
erently seek it He who has given us the power to 
gain the knowledge of so many things by ourselves — 
may he not have reserved the grandest and sweetest 
truths of all to be communicated directly by himself ? " 

^' Mrs. Engelhart, your reasoning would be sweet 
indeed to me if I coiQd but acquiesce in it, and the 
truth as you present it precious indeed if I could only 
accept it" 

*' But what if you accepted it first, and then — " 

"Ah, my friend" — ^with a smile which had yet 
much of sadness in it — ^^ I fear you are not much of a 
philosopher." 

" No, indeed " — ^with a pleasant little laugh, which 
betrayed but scant regret " In my most presumptu- 
ous days I do not think I ever laid claim to or even 
coveted so lofty a distinction. But Philosophy doesn't 
teach everything, and even philosophers have made 
grave mistakes. It has always seemed to me in my 
simplicity that her oflSce is rather to verify and attest 
than to originateJ^ 

Many such conversations as this took place about 
this period, and without a doubt to their mutual profit 
As they usually served to bring them very closely to- 
gether in thought and feeling, the particular one 
which we have ventured to record was not, after all, 
an inappropriate prelude to the subject the professor 
was so anxious to broach. 
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Hence, taking advantage of a slight pause in the 
midst of the lighter talk that followed, he said, perhaps 
with some abruptness, for the hearer's attention was 
certainly quickened : 

'^ Have you not sometimes felt anxious as to the 
future of your niece? She is a sweet and most inter- 
esting girl. I could wish that she had not to go forth 
and battle with the world, as she seems bent upon 
doing. I acknowledge that she has great talents, and 
respect her for the desire to maintain her independ- 
ence; but would infinitely rather see her in such a 
home as she is fitted to adorn.'* 

" Dr. Wilderhaft " — ^with much feeling — ^" you only 
express my own thoughts concerning her. But you 
know our circumstances. To these we must conform. 
Had she remained in her native city, it might have 
been otherwise, for she was well known and greatly 
beloved. But here — ^a stranger, friendless, with nar- 
row means, and tied to an old woman like me, from 
whom nothing seems able to detach her — ^what pros- 
pect has she of moving in the circles to which she by 
right belongs, or mating as she should ? 

^' I confess to you that my one great care is Th6- 
rise. If I could see her future assured, I could depart 
in peace. I had hoped that she and Christian would 
have been brought together. They loved each other 
dearly as children. But his foolish attachment — ^from 
which I believe he never really recovered — spoiled 
everything. 

**' Poor Th6rdse ! I was surprised to find that, until 
I accidentally alluded to the circumstance the other 
day, she had never heard of this unfortunate episode 
in my boy's career. I am afraid it was a blow to her. 
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She has not been herself since. Indeed, I suspect one 
reason of her absence to-day is that she is not quite 
equal to your visit Poor girl I she can not disguise 
her emotions as some can ; and Christian it seems was 
her ideal" 

" I am truly grieved," said the professor, with 
hearty sympathy, ^ to hear this. I had not the re- 
motest idea of any attachment of this kind when I 
spoke to you of ThSr&se. But I now venture upon a 
proposition I was about to make with more boldness. 

^' The summer is now upon us, and the weather is 
getting warmer and closer daily. Tou must let me 
induce you to change your quarters. Our revenue will 
bear the strain, so you need not fear the additional ex- 
pense. We must make it more pleasant and lively for 
you and ThSrdse. She must have an acquaintance 
or two to visit her occasionally. I have in my eye a 
delightful suite of rooms overlooking Central Park. 
The aspect is good, and the charges quite moderate. If 
we engage them for next week, we can secure them. 

^ When you are once settled, you must let us come 
and see you often — ^my partner, Dr. Harcourt, and my- 
self. You will like Dr. Harcourt. He is in every 
respect worthy of your friendship. A gentleman and 
a scholar, he is also building up oue of the finest 
practices in the city. He will be my heir — that is, if 
I leave anything behind me — ^for I am getting terribly 
extravagant I am told in my old age. Now " — with 
his customary directness — ^*^ if Th6r6se — " 

"Dr. Wilderhaft," exclaimed the lady, positively 
electrified, and regarding the speaker with an aston- 
ishment so blank that he could scarcely refrain from 
laughing outright "What in the world has come 
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over you ? The rSle of a match-maker is about the very 
last in which I should have expected to see yon appear. 
Had yon proposed to me for Th6rdse yourself, I could 
scarcely have been more confounded. Indeed, to tell 
you the truth " — ^with suppressed mirth — " a suspicion 
that this was your intention did for an instant rest in 
my mind when you first broached this subject." 

^' My dear madam ! " hastily broke in the poor pro- 
fessor, blushing hotly, and grievously embarrassed for 
the moment. '^ How could you possibly have con- 
ceived such an idea ? Why, my age — " 

" Oh, as to that," said the lady, evidently greatly 
amused at the turn the conversation had taken, ^^ older 
gentlemen than yourself by a good deal have been 
guilty of such an enormity before now ; and perhaps 
Dr. Wilderhaf t is a greater ^ catch ' than in his mod- 
esty he will allow. But I will not deny that your 
proposition altogether has considerably flustered me, 
so that I am scarcely yet in a position to say what 
I have thought in connection with it." 

The subject once broached, however, had a wonder- 
ful fascination for both. In fact, the conversation 
was so earnest and prolonged that when, half an hour 
later, the innocent victim of all this scheming re- 
turned, finding the professor still with her aunt, she 
made her way to her own chamber unobserved. 

The change to the new quarters selected by the 
professor was made in due course, and was a source of 
endless delight to all concerned. Mrs. Engelhart was 
charmed. She took almost a childish pleasure in the 
pretty rooms, and the different arrangements that had 
been made for her comfort and to render them bright 
and attractive. 



L^ 
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The suite of apartments was not extensive, consist- 
ing of but four rooms in all, one of which was quite 
small ; but they were light and airy, all on the second 
floor, and adjoining or opening into each other. The 
long French windows looking out upon the park were 
prettily draped, and the carpets were of bright but 
quiet colors, while here and there a tasteful little stand 
full of flowers gave a freshness to the place that was 
most grateful to one who for some time had been con* 
flned to a chamber comparatively close and somber. 

Such perfect confldence had she in the professor's 
management of her affairs that it never entered into 
her head to inquire into the ways and means in regard 
to all these changes in her surroundings. The flowers 
and fruits in their seasons, the pretty singing-birds, 
the well-chosen periodicals that lay upon the tables, 
the excellent piano, in which Th^rdse took such de- 
light, and which, perhaps, above all, added to their 
enjoyment — all these were accepted with a simple, un- 
questioning gladness that delighted the giver, who 
had at first anticipated some difficulties in carrying 
out his designs. 

The fact was, that by this change in her outward 
circumstances, judicious and comparatively sUght as 
it was, the spirit of the invalid lady had been insensibly 
carried back to earlier days, when all such comforts 
were natural to her, and when the tender and devoted 
affection of a husband or son had anticipated every 
want. 

But with Th^rdse it could scarcely fail to be other- 
wise. She was both intelligent and observant, and, 
possessed of that intuitive perception of character so 
prevalent among her sex, did not fail to read the heart 
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of tiie professor. Patting together the confession made 
to her on the occasion of their first meeting and all 
that she had since heard and seen, she had little 
difficulty in tracing all these benefits to their trae 
source. 

For a little space her spirit rose in rebellion against 
the acceptance of these favors from a comparative 
stranger, and she was inclined to resent this interfer- 
ence upon their behalf, beneficent as its results had 
been. But, as she came to know and to understand 
the professor better, to comprehend the peculiar rela- 
tions between him and Mrs. Engelhart, and appreciate 
the noble motive which underlay this deep concern 
for her, all doubt and suspicion speedily disappeared, 
and she rejoiced equally with her aunt in the happy 
change that had been wrought in their circumstances. 

At this period Th^rdse was conscious of a singular 
rebound in regard to her spirits, which had for so long 
been unnaturally restrained and depressed. Her child- 
love for Christian, which had held her apart from 
much that would have brightened her earlier life, she 
now could contemplate in its true aspect — as a sweet 
brother and sister attachment, which, even if it had 
borne fruit in the after-years, might not have satisfied 
their mutual aspirations. 

Perhaps both had needed contact with a personality 
more distinct from their own for their truest welfare 
and highest development. 

Within the last few days she had been quite busy 
with such thoughts as these, and had actually found 
herself wondering how it ever came to pass that she 
could have regarded Christian in any other light than 
that of an affectionate and tenderly beloved brother. 
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Patting all tiiese things together, the intelligent 
reader will readily perceiye that, as far as the yonng 
lady herself was concerned, the occasion was &r from 
being inopportune for the bringing of a new saitor 
upon the scene. Even had the professor himself en- 
tered the lists at this precise period, and while the 
yonng lady was in this condition of ^^ rebound," it is 
quite witMn tiie yerge of possibility that he might 
have carried oS the prize. 

Disparity of years has not always proved an insep- 
arable barrier to matrimony^ and when a fair maiden 
has but recentiy had experience of the instability of a 
yonnger lover, she is sometimes not indisposed to make 
trial of one more staid and matare. 

Whether such a choice is wise or for the best, as 
regards individuals, experience alone can be the test 
As to what are its results generally, we must leave it 
to the statistician to decide. Facts are stubborn things, 
and can not be gainsaid. 



CHAPTER XXI. 
"PER aspeha ad astea." 

It was within a week from the removal of Mrs. 
Engelhart and Therdse to the pretty suite of rooms 
overlooking Central Park that the professor, hearing 
that his friend and partner. Dr. Harcourt, was disen- 
gaged for the evening, proposed that he should accom- 
pany him on a brief visit to a valued friend to whom 
he was desirous to introduce him. 

The lady in question he described as a permanent 
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inyalid, and one in whose case he was the more deeply 
interested, since her continuance with them must ne- 
cessarily be extremely limited. 

Many associations connected with the past had, he 
said, served to infuse into the friendship that existed 
between them an extraordinary strength and tender- 
ness. As a rale, he preferred rendering her himself 
whatever professional attendance she might require ; 
but in case his — Dr. Harcourt's — services should at 
any time be required, he was anxious that he and Mrs. 
Engelhart should be mutually acquainted, in order 
that she might feel assured that she would always find 
in him a sympathizing friend. 

He could not fail, he declared, to be pleased with 
Mrs. Engelhart, who was a lady of rare accomplishments 
and most refined and engaging manners. Though, 
through sorrow and ill-health, her many charms both 
of body and mind had been considerably impaired, he 
would find her still possessed of much personal beauty 
and high intellectual endowments. Hence, on his 
own account as well as on his friend's, he had no hesi- 
tation in asking him to accompany him on the occa- 
sion of his proposed visit. 

He must not forget to mention that Mrs. Engel- 
hart was not entirely alone. In her niece, Th6rdse, 
she had found a most tender and devoted nurse, and 
an agreeable companion. He attributed the equable 
and cheerful spirits the elder lady had been able to 
preserve in a large measure to her niece's constant at- 
tention and companionship; for they were entirely 
devoted to each other, and seemed to have so much in 
common as never to be at a loss for society. 

Miss Engelhart, whom he had first met in Copen- 
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hagen a few years ago, had moved in the first circles 
of eyen that exclosiye little capital ; and had been, to 
his knowledge, much admired and esteemed. 

He believed she was considered exceedingly hand- 
some ; bnt as to this he was, perhaps, scarcely compe- 
tent to judge. This much, however, he was prepared 
to say, that he had never had the privilege of being on 
terms of intimacy with any young lady who, for fresh- 
ness and simplicity of spirit combined with sweetness 
and attractiveness of manner, had so entirely fulfilled 
his ideal of feminine grace and beauty. 

He might have felt, the professor added — ^tenta- 
tively and with some archness— considerable hesitation 
in introducing his friend to Mrs. Engelhart under 
these circiunstances, were it not that he knew that he, 
on his part, was so entirely engrossed in his profes- 
sional duties, and Miss Engelhart so devoted to her 
aunt, as to render it improbable that their acquaint- 
ance should result in anything beyond their mutual 
recreation. 

Under the above circumstances it could not be ex- 
pected that Dr. Harcourt should do otherwise than 
express himself pleased to comply with his friend's re- 
quest. He was at all times only too happy to gratify 
one whom he above all others most regarded and 
revered, let alone any personal inducement that he 
might find in complying with his wishes. 

If any element of curiosity had been implanted in 
his mind, or his pulses were in any degree quickened 
by the inviting pictures unconsciously presented by 
the professor, he certainly gave no expression to his 
feelings either in manner or speech. 

Our own impression is, that at this particular epoch 
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in his life Dr. Bichard Harconrt had enjoyed so little 
social or domestic intercourse that was either enliven- 
ing or elevating — especially in regard to the softer sex 
— that this aspect of the matter occasioned him but 
little interest or concern. His life had been intensely 
practical, and the discipline through which he had 
been passed so sharp and stem, that, but for the fire 
of an honorable ambition that burned within him and 
exalted and purified his whole nature, he must have 
yielded to the sordid and depressing influences by 
which he was surrounded. 

The only son of a country physician — a man of 
high talents, deep research, and marked professional 
ability — ^he had inherited from his parents little be- 
yond that which Nature had bestowed upon him, a 
fine physique, a robust constitution, and a strong, 
clear intellect. 

His patrimony, indeed, was so limited that the 
distant relative, to whose care he had been intrusted 
on his sire's decease, always considered that she was 
bringing him up at her own charges ; and in conse- 
quence made his early life anything but a bed of 
roses. 

But the lad had a spirit within him which was not 
easily daunted, and resources that seemed never to 
fail him. From the moment he was considered old 
enough to attend the public school in his native village 
— ^an unusually good one for those days — a new light 
seemed to break upon his path, before which all the 
dark shadows that had encompassed him were dis- 
persed, and every difSculty and annoyance became 
dwarfed and insignificant. 

Almost from the commencement of his academic 
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career he gave promise of iinnsnal aptitnde for study, 
and soon became distinguished for his quickness of 
perception and intense eagerness in the acquisition of 
knowledge. As is usuaUy the case where they are 
thorough and conscientious, he experienced at the 
hands of his instructors the warmest sympathy and 
every possible encouragement 

Working hard during the summer and harvest, 
and studying even harder during the winter months — 
with a considerable slice deducted from the day for 
the performance of those domestic rites usually desig- 
nated ^' chores " — such was his lot from ten to eighteen 
years of age. 

But this rough experience was no uncommon one 
in those days. It was the normal career of those 
sturdy New England boys who have come forth from 
simple rural homes to carve their names on the high- 
est steeps of Fame, and win for themselves positions 
of esteem and honor in the national records. A sharp, 
stem school indeed it was for many a high-minded 
and warm-hearted youth who was conscious of his 
powers and ambitious of loftier things ; but not, after 
all, as evil a one as some might suppose — certainly 
not as injurious as a life of self-indulgence and luxuri- 
ous ease, by which both the mental and physical forces 
are liable to be undermined, and the noblest qualities 
— energy, steadfastness, and self-control — to be left 
undeveloped. 

On reaching his eighteenth year, having secured 
the requisite certificate, and his home life having by 
this time become intolerable, he deemed himself for- 
tunate in being selected for the charge of a district 
school in a neighboring village. This, he afterward 
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learned, was brought about by the friendly interest of 
a member of the board, who entertained a high opin- 
ion both of his ability and integrity. 

All that is necessary, in the case of such a character 
as this, is that he should get his foot on the first rung 
of the ladder. Everything then is but a question of 
time. The able and faithful discharge of his duty in 
this comparatively humble sphere led to his speedy 
preferment; so that during the next three years he 
managed to fill as many different positions, each one, 
as regards responsibility and emolument, considerably 
in advance of the other. 

The savings from these four years of hard and un- 
remitting toil, added to the small sum he had previ- 
ously accumulated, were now sufScient to justify him 
in at last endeavoring to carry out a scheme that had 
long since taken a firm hold upon his mind. 

From a child, he had been deeply interested in his 
father's profession — a sentiment to which no doubt 
his affection and veneration for his sire greatly con- 
tributed. The books and diagrams heaped confusedly 
in the old man's office, which constituted a surgery, 
study, and laboratory combined ; the curious instru- 
ments, which very early he was allowed to clean and 
care for ; the philosophical apparatus, whose uses he 
soon came to understand — all these, to which he had 
free access and in connection with which he would ask 
endless questions, naturally served to deepen and in- 
tensify his resolve on attaining manhood to follow in 
his father's steps. 

As for the old man, he delighted in the precocity 
of the boy. Sometimes, forgetting for the moment 
the interval between them, he would talk sagely to the 

14 
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youngster, and perform and explain many an experi- 
ment usoally beyond the comprehension of one of his 
years. The aspirations of his son were a secret source 
of the utmost gratification to him. Ebtying missed 
the prizes of the profession himself, it was a wonder- 
ful consolation to believe that his boy would yet win 
them, and place the family name in the front rank of 
the profession. 

The world often seems to deal harshly with its no- 
blest sons. It heaps its honors upon the ignorant and 
blatant pretender or the shrewd and unscrupulous 
schemer, and abandons talent and integrity to neglect 
and obscurity. 

But what matter his lonely and loveless life, for 
his faithful partner had died in giving birth to her 
son ; the long list of impecunious patients who were 
always too poor to pay the doctor ; the decaying manu- 
scripts he would never now be able to publish ; the 
hopes that had long since been blighted — ^what matter 
these, when in a few years his boy — ^his own flesh and 
blood, and bearing his name— would be prepared to 
enter upon the scene he must soon quit, and achieve 
the distinction he had failed to gain ? 

To qualify himself for his father's profession was 
thus the grand motive of young Harcourt's life. This 
underlying purpose everything else was made to sub- 
serve. His personal expenses were kept within the 
narrowest possible limits. He was not ashamed to 
wear a shabby hat or a frayed coat. Always scrupu- 
lously clean and neat, it was not his fault, poor fellow, 
that, owing to his rapid growth, his arms would come 
too far through his coat-sleeves and his legs too far 
through his trousers. Such a luxury as an overcoat he 
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never knew for years, and he would bnffet the stiff 
winds that blew over his native hills, on his way to 
the school-house, with only his wisp of a cap pulled 
down upon his brow and the collar of his well-worn 
coat turned up over his ears. 

But the stout heart within pulled him through, as 
it has done many another, and ridicule soon gave way 
to respect and confidence when the long legs were 
never found anywhere but at the top of the class, and 
the long arms came out much after the same fashion 
in the village sports on the few occasions in which he 
could be induced to engage in them. 

No matter where the country or what the character 
of the community, pluck and brains generally manage 
to get to the front the world over, and people have 
generally come to know it 

But, in spite of his poor raiment, and sordid sur- 
roundings, the lad's blood and breeding rarely failed 
to betray themselves. He was as considerate as he 
was courageous. Bemarkable alike for his self-respect 
and courtesy, in a community where the latter at least 
was far from general, he bore, both in personal appear- 
ance and in spirit, the unmistakable marks of a gentle- 
man. 

Thus at two-and- twenty Richard Harcourt was any- 
thing but a laughing-stock, and any undue merriment 
at his expense would be likely to have been a rather 
costly article. Tall, well-developed, full of vigor and 
elasticity, with striking features and clear complexion, 
he contrasted most favorably with the attenuated 
frames, pallid countenances, and more stagnant na- 
tures with which he was associated during his stu- 
dent-life in New York. The closer atmosphere, the 
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Bocial excitement, and the oftentimes demoralizing 
conditions of metropolitan life, are by no means the 
most desirable preparation for the membership of a 
profession which, perhaps, above most others is to tax 
both body and mind to the utmost degree. 

From his first joining the class it was manifest that 
Harcpnrt meant business, and that he was going at 
high pressure. As the fact became generally known — 
and such things mostly do-— his course was watched by 
many with more than ordinary interest and attention. 
The professors took to him from the start. They saw 
in him at once a young fellow of unusual promise, 
and gave him every encouragement The wiser few, 
it is true, shook their heads doubtfully, and inwardly 
counted the cost, trusting probably — as he did himself 
— ^that his early training and robust constitution would 
enable him to withstand the strain. 

Few knew, however, the real secret of the high 
pressure, for he was proud and reticent by nature, and 
made no confidences. In his case there was little or 
no choice in the matter. With the most rigid econ- 
omy and self-denial, the limited means at his disposal 
— so hardly earned and so carefully husbanded — ^would, 
he was only too well aware, barely cover the expenses 
of the medical course ; and, once entered upon it, he 
had resolved that it should know no interruption until 
it had been brought to a successful close. To this end 
he accepted no favors, and hence did not put himself 
under obligations it was out of his power to meet. 

Such, in brief, was the early history of him whom, 
almost within reach of the long-desired goal. Dr. 
Wilderhaf t had discovered, prostrated with sickness, 
friendless, and well-nigh destitute ; but who now, res- 
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cued by his timely aid and sympathy, had so nobly 
fulfilled his early promise, and, associated with his 
benefactor, had won for himself at the early age 
of six-and-twenty so honorable and prominent a po- 
sition. 

We have deemed essential this brief glance at the 
antecedents of the young physician, since he must of 
necessiiy occupy a place of some importance in our 
narratiye, and supply a link without which it could 
scarcely be considered complete. 

The evening is fresh but balmy ; and in the pretty 
little sitting-room, which has quite a holiday appear- 
ance, Mrs. Engelhart and her niece are awaiting their 
visitors. The professor, with his customary thought- 
fulness, had communicated his purpose to the elder 
lady early in the day by a private messenger, readily 
comprehending that, invalid as she was, even the ad- 
vent of a single stranger might be considered some- 
thing of an event in that quiet household and necessi- 
tate some degree of preparation. 

It has been a real pleasure to her to look forward 
to this slight deviation from the monotony of their 
every-day life ; and reclining upon her couch, which 
she now rarely leaves, she looks round with a pleased 
and satisfied air upon all about her. 

Th6rdse has been busy all the day, arranging and 
preparing the apartment. The curtains are freshly 
draped and the furniture readjusted. Fresh flowers 
have been tastefully set out, books and papers have 
been gathered up, and everything carefully dusted. 
The piano stands open, and upon it some music is con- 
venientiy placed, in case it should be needed ; for the 
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younger lady, like most of her countrywomen, has a 
rich, dear voice and a hereditary taste for mnria 

In aU that she is doing she is not conscions of any 
feeling beyond the desire to give pleasure to her annt, 
and to make their guests feel that they are welcome. 
Dr. Wilderhaf t has become by this time too familiar 
a friend to occasion any anxiety as to his reception ; 
and as to his partner, Dr. Harcourt, Th6rdse's ideal 
physician is not an individual upon whose entertain- 
ment it is necessary to expend any great amount of 
taste. 

The members of the profession with whom she 
had been acquainted in her native land were mostly 
quite advanced in years, grave and preoccupied in 
manner, and often rather careless as to their attire. 
For the most part they partook very freely of snuff, 
and with scarcely an exception wore heavy gold- 
rimmed spectacles. Though by no means lacking in 
skill and kindness, their social proclivities and qualifi- 
cations were far from being of a high order. 

This being the case, it was with a feeling of sur- 
prise, which she could not altogether conceal, that her 
eyes first lighted upon young Harcourt; as, having 
first been introduced to Mrs. Engelhart, he was pre- 
sented to her in due coarse by the professor. 

The tall, broad-shouldered figure, clad with that 
careful simplicity which was habitual with him ; the 
full, open brow and deep gray eyes ; the close-cut, dark- 
brown hair and well-trimmed beard and mustache, 
presented a tout ensemble upon which any female eyes 
might have glanced with pleasure. There were, too, 
a quiet dignity about him, and a ready courtesy, which 
by many were considered as among by no means the 
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least of his many qaalifications for the position of an 
eminent metropolitan physician. 

It was not often that Th6r6se lost her self-posses- 
sion, for her training had been excellent, and at many 
a conrt pageant and reception she had been remark- 
able for her ease and grace of deportment. But on 
this occasion she coald not but be aware that the color 
mounted to her cheeks and brow, as with a smile and 
graceful inclination she placed her slender fingers in 
the outstretched hand of her guest, upon whose kindly 
nature the studied coldness and indifference of fashion- 
able coteries had exerted but little influence. 

This heightening of the young girl's charms was 
certainly not without its effect upon the beholder, if 
we may be permitted to judge from appearances. He 
scarcely dropped the little hand as readily as simple 
courtesy and etiquette required; and he could not 
conceal from himself the fact that it was with an 
effort, and much inward self-reproach for his rudeness, 
that he at length withdrew from her his gaze. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

AFTER-MATH. 

" Miss Ekgelhaet, you must allow me to intro- 
duce to you my friend and partner,. Dr. Harcourt. I 
want both your aunt and yourself to grant him the 
privilege of your friendship. You will do so, in the 
first instance, I know, out of regard for me; but you 
will soon learn to value him, as I do, on his own ac- 
count." 
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*^ Any friend of yours, doctor, you well know must 
be welcome here ; and as my aunt has already said, 
we shall both be very glad to know Dr. Harcourt. 

^ But — " turning to the latter with an easy grace — 
^' I am afraid you will iSnd us dull company, my aunt 
and L She, as you see, is a confirmed invalid, and 
I — ^well, I " — ^with a sweet but sad smile — ^*^ fear my 
social qualifications are a thing of the past If, how- 
ever, you will take us as we are, we shall be very 
much pleased to see you; the obligation will be en- 
tirely on our side. 

^^ Had you known my dear aunt in the past, Dr. 
Harcourt," in lower tones, as the professor turned 
aside to converse with Mrs. Engelhart, ^^you would 
have recognized in her one of the most charming of 
her sex. Even now, worn as she is by sickness and 
suffering, you will find her singularly bright and pleas- 
mg." 

" I can only thank you both heartily for your kind 
reception of me," replied the young man with some 
warmth. '' I shall endeavor to show myself grateful 
for your friendship and confidence. 

^' But what a pretty room you have here ! I see so 
little of New York drawing-rooms — except when all 
the windows are closed and the curtains drawn, or 
else occasionally when they are ablaze with gaslight 
and thronged with guests — ^that I have scarcely realized 
the fact that our great city held anything so pleasant 
and home-like as this." 

*' I am so glad it pleases you — the room," with a 
gratified look and a little of the accent and idiom 
which is always so charming in foreigners, especially 
when coming from pretty lips. '^ It is all my own ar- 
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ranging, and I did bo much want my aunt to find it 
* nice,' as you call it Everything is * nice ' with the 
ladies here ; persons, places, things— 4t makes no dif- 
ference what." 

" And isn't * nice ' a very convenient little word to 
use?" laughing pleasantly, and finding himself un- 
bending to the occasion in a manner quite unusual 
with him. ^' I think it is itself altogether ' nice.' It is 
very short, easily pronounced, and is soft and musical 
to the ear. It admits, too, of ever so many gradations 
of meaning. Yes, I think I approve of the word 
^nice,' upon the whole, and should be sorry to have to 
let it go. 

^^ Besides, in most languages there are a few such 
words that have become especial favorites, and can be 
applied to almost everything, as you remarked, and 
consequently save a great deal of casting about some- 
times when you are in search of an appropriate epi- 
thet" 

This discussion naturally led to further bright 
and lively talk, in which, to his astonishment, the 
young doctor was much more au fait than he had 
conceived to be possible ; after which they all gathered 
around the couch of the invalid and the conversation 
became general. 

As for Mrs. Engelhart, she was charmed with every- 
body and everything. She declared afterward that the 
appearance of the room was simply perfect ; that the 
refreshment provided — although it consisted of noth- 
ing beyond coffee and chocolate, with dainty biscuits 
of various kinds, and a little fresh fruit — ^was all that 
could be desired ; that Dr. Wilderhaf t and his friend 
Dr. Harcourt were two of the truest gentlemen she 
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had ever met, even in her happiest days ; while, as for 
Th^rdse herself, she had never before looked so entire- 
ly charming. Keyer, too, she added, had her voice 
sounded so rich and sweet as in the pathetic little 
Danish and German airs — the dear friends of her 
home and childhood — ^which were drawn from her 
one after another by the earnest solicitations of the 
gentlemen. 

All this was no doubt, in the main, absolutely true ; 
and to one so long debarred from all social intercourse 
must have formed a delightful episode in the monoto- 
nous and uneventful life of the last few years. 

But the most enjoyable seasons must have their 
close sooner or later. The night was so far advanced 
when their guests rose to depart that the professor, in 
view of the fact that their hostess was an invalid, de- 
clared it was positively scandalous, entirely unprofes- 
sional, and altogether unpardonable. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as they all felt equally guilty, and all laughed 
heartily at the statement, and Mrs. Engelhart was but 
slightly more fatigued than usual, there was in all 
likelihood but little if any harm done. 

It may be even that the gain in cheerfulness and 
lightness of spirits outweighed any ill effect from the 
strain upon the nervous system. Each is so inextri- 
cably connected with and dependent upon the other 
that this may easily have been the case. 

" And what do you think, dear, of Dr. Harcourt?" 
inquired her aunt, as Th6r6se, having made her com- 
fortable for the night, prepared to leave her with the 
customary caress. " Don't you think he is very nice? " 

A sweet ripple of laughter came from the girl's lips 
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at the mention of this little word which had formed 
the basis of the first conversation she had ever held 
with the gentleman in question, and which hence- 
forth she knew would be something entirely different 
to her from what it had been before. 

" Pardon my laughing, dear aunt," she at length 
replied; '^but it seems so strange to me for you to call 
a great tall, strong man like Dr. Harcourt ' nice.' But 
I suppose he is what you term 'nice.' He is very 
pleasant and agreeable, and yery kind, I am sure ; and 
I quite agree with you that he and Dr. Wilderhaf t are 
two of the most gentlemanly men to be met with. 

'^ I was surprised to hear from Dr. Harcourt how 
little he had moved in society. His manners are so 
easy and his conversation so agreeable that I have 
known many about the court at Copenhagen who 
prided themselves on their deportment, and yet were 
not nearly as natural and graceful as he. I suppose it 
must have been bom with him, this ' air nobU.'' It is 
sometimes, is it not? " 

'^ A certain ease and grace of manner are no doubt 
in some cases hereditary. I have known certain fami- 
lies in which this has been more or less the case for 
several generations. But that delicate consideration 
for the feelings of others; that attention to trifles 
which sometimes spares so much pain and mortifica- 
tion or affords so much pleasure — ^these, I think, are 
rarely bom with one. They seem to spring from the 
heart, and are consequently more genuine. My ideal 
gentleman must not be lacking in these, since they 
are among the essential qualifications. Dr. Harcourt 
has these qualities in a pre-eminent degree, and hence 
is a true gentleman." 
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*^ Notwifchfltanding, my dear aunti he acknowledged 
to me indirectly that his youth had been the hardest 
and most nnlorely portion of his life, and that even 
snch a quiet evening's enjoyment as this was something 
entirely novel in his experience. I really felt for him, 
he spoke with so much earnestness. And yet there are 
snch a strength and dignity about him, it seems almost 
absurd to think of pitying such as he. He did not 
appear to mind alluding to the matter in the least, as 
some would." 

^^ And others, dear, on the contrary, like to boast 
of their early disadvantages, no doubt imagining that 
they reflect a double glory on the position they have 
won. But Dr. Hareourt is not like either of these. If 
he speaks thus of his past, it is only with a keen sense 
of loss, and probably to account for the more than or- 
dinary gratification he derives from recreations which 
by too many would be regarded only as tedious and 
commonplace.'' 

In respect of most if not all of these sage remarks, 
Th^r^se was doubtless at one with her aunt Be it as 
it may, she deemed it best to hold her peace. There 
was, notwithstanding, an added warmth in the last 
kiss she left upon the invalid's cheek which the good 
lady did not fail to detect. 

The sex is rarely slow to discern the signs of the 
times — ^at any rate in relation to les affaires du cceur — 
and woman needs to be guarded and retentive indeed 
if she would keep her secret from her kind. Cer- 
tain it is that a smile of peculiar meanitig wreathed 
for a moment the pallid lips ; and, as if afraid to pause 
and read it further, Th6r6se hurried from the room 
and was soon — fast asleep. Yes, the passing breath 
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which had lightly rippled the surface of the gentle 
heart, had not as yet reached and troubled the quiet 
depths beneath. It rested still all unconscious of the 

latent forces which had never yet been stirred. 

• ••••••• 

" Harcourt," said the professor, after they had got 
clear of the house and lighted their cigars — ^both being 
devoted to the weed— "what do you think of my 
friends? Are you not now of the opinion that we 
grim old bachelors — ^all bachelors are called oldy you 
know — ^miss a great deal of the sweetness and enjoy- 
ment of life, its noblest incentives, its most abiding 
consolations ? " 

" Indeed I do. But my own career hitherto has 
been so stem and practicid that I have scarcely had 
the leisure to think of it, much less to realize it 
before. But this evening has been to me a revela- 
tion." 

Then, stopping suddenly — with an air of gravity 
that might have well accompanied the enunciation of 
a truth of which no one in the world up to this had 
even dreamed — he added earnestly : 

" My dear doctor, what a man wants is a home." 

" And a wife," added the professor, sententiously. 

" Yes — of course — and a wife." Then, as if detect- 
ing in the supplement furnished by his companion 
some traces of an underlying meaning, after a mo- 
ment's pause, he went on frankly, though with a rising 
color : 

" You may think it strange that I have not felt 
thus until to-night But never before have I compre- 
hended what a home was, or might be made. Going 
forth day by day from such a haven as we have seen 
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this eyening, a man might face and ventore any- 
thing." 

If a smile of secret satisfaction came oyer the 
thoughtful countenance of the professor, as, taking his 
young partner's arm, they pursued their way, he may 
perhaps be pardoned. The case must have been emi- 
nently satisfactory to him, eyen from a professional 
standpoint The yirus had been skillfully inserted, it 
was taking finely, and the patient was evidently doing 
as well as could be expected. What more could he 
possibly desire ? 

But the younger man's heart, once opened and his 
tongue loosened, he was only too willing to pursue the 
subject ; and, the professor proving a good listener, he 
was led on to deliver himself so freely and fully that, 
though they walked the entire distance, the theme was 
by no means exhausted when they had reached their 

destination. 

• ••••••• 

The visit paid by Dr. Harcourt to the Engelharts, 
on the invitation of the professor, was by no means the 
last. It was speedily followed by many others, some- 
times in company with his friend, but frequently alone. 
The interval between the visits has also been steadily 
decreasing, until at length the pretty sitting-room over- 
looking the park has grown to be a very pleasant and 
familiar resting-place to the young physician, whose 
practice seems of late to have greatly increased in that 
neighborhood. It need not necessarily imply that we 
have selected the most direct route, when we profess 
to make a call upon a friend on visiting or returning 
from a patient. 

During the period covered by these visits to Mrs. 
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Engelhart and her niece a certain problem has all the 
while been taking shape in the yonng doctor's mind. 
In the endeavor to solve it he has displayed more in- 
genuity even than Euclid himself ; but never yet has 
he managed to arrive at the same solution twice in 
succession. 

The fact is, that the problem is such an entirely 
unfamiliar one that he has no rules or principles to 
apply to it. It is, as a matter of course, and as the 
densest reader must have learned by this time, " What 
are Th6r6se's feelings toward him ? " 

Now this is a species of inquiry which, the more 
familiar you become with it, and the more attention 
and thought you give to it, the more difficult it be- 
comes. Moreover, it is sometimes as hard to be an- 
swered by the one that is the subject of it as any other, 
and it certainly wajs so in this case. 

Inexperienced as wajs Bichard Harcourt in such 
matters, we can not wonder that he was some time in 
coming to the conclusion — and that the only rational 
one — that the best plan was to apply to the person su- 
premely interested and allow her to answer it herself. 
If success or failure has to come, it may just as well 
come first as last; and there is no use in keeping a 
lady waiting who may have other fish to fry besides 
the unhappy wight that is wriggling at the end of the 
line. 

It was no doubt owing to some such reasoning on 
the part of Bichard Harcourt that, on his next visit 
to the Engelharts, there was an expression of resolve 
upon his countenance that rather alarmed Th6rdse. 

Of course, she had read the heart of the young 
man, like a book, almost from the first moment of 
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their meeting. As far as she was conoemed, he might 
have had a large placard fastened to him, or been a 
perambulating advertisement, bearing the inscription, 
in the largest type, " Th^r^se, I love you ! " 

And ahe had found it very pleasant to be loved by 
him, for she thoroughly appreciated the strength and 
truthfulness of his nature. Above all men, she knew 
that he was no trifler or dissembler; and that looks 
and speech alike would give expression .to nothing but 
his real sentiments. 

But what could she do with this earnest and stead- 
fast affection ? Oould she — dare she — ^accept it — she 
who had so long given every thought to another? 

And he — if he should know of this — ^might it not 
alter everything ? Ah, what a chill this thought gave 
her ! Perhaps never until now had she fully learned 
the emptiness of the old love which had ruled her in 
the past in comparison with the fuller, deeper affec* 
tion, the constraining power of which she was forced 
at last to own. 

But how could she expect him to understand this? 
And could she offer him this after-love of hers in ex- 
change for that which her heart told her he was pre- 
pared to offer her ? Ah, no ! it could not be. She 
must not accept that for which she could give no 
equivalent, even if he were yet willing to bestow it ; 
and this she had persuaded herself could never be the 
case. 

And so she put the tempting prospect by ; closed 
the shutters to keep out the b^tms that fain would 
smile upon her ; stopped her ears to the happy voices 
that would have brought a joy to her heart beyond 
anything she had experienced before; and trampled 
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ruthlessly upon the tender blades of hope which had 
sprung up, she scarcely knew when and how, within 
her, and steeled herself against them. 

And so it was that, knowing the answer she must 
give — painful, no doubt, to both — she avoided by every 
device within her power the crisis which impended, 
and which she all the while knew well must one day 

surely come. 

• ••• •••• 

^ No, sir ; Mrs. Engelhart has not yet risen ; but 
Miss Engelhart is in the parlor. Shall I tell her ? " 

" No, thank you ; I will announce myself." 

These were the ominous words which greeted the 
ears of Therdse one beautiful summer morning about 
two months after the introduction of Dr. Harcourt 
into their quiet circle. The voice, the tone, the firm 
step mounting the staircase ! Yes, the crisis had 
come ! Her whole being responded to the thought. 

A pleasing picture indeed was that presented by 
the fair young girl as she sat at the open window 
before her easel, the flush of expectation upon her 
cheek, her lips apart, and her eyes dilated. 

She had taken to her painting again lately and 
busied herself many hours in the day with it. In 
some way music seemed to sadden and depress her, 
and she rarely played or sang now except to please 
her guests. 

But with her pencil and palette in her hands, her 
thoughts seemed more under her control, and there 
was less strain upon her feelings. It is triie she did 
not accomplish much ; treating the canvas very near- 
ly as she did her own mind, painting in one moment 
that which she expunged the next. 

15 
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'^ I consider myself fortunate, Miss Engelhart, in 
finding you alone." 

Of coarse the yoice was Dr. Haroonrt^ and the 
expression of resolve upon his countenance had been 
by no means lessened by the charming spectacle upon 
which it was his priyilege to gaze. 

Not expecting visitors comparatively so early in 
the day, and having planned for herself an hour or 
two uninterruptedly at her easel, the attire of the 
young girl was naturally more nigligS than usuaL The 
wealth of golden hair, ordinarily arranged with such 
exquisite taste, streamed in its ample folds about her 
person; while the pretty French morning gown in 
which she was habited gave full play to the supple 
figure and delicately molded arms, as she pursued her 
task. 

At this particular moment she was the subject of 
an inspiration ; and as a stray sunbeam rested upon 
the graceful form, lighted up the earnest features and 
kindling eyes and sparkled in her rippling hair, he 
must have been composed of sterner stuff, and in- 
finitely less susceptible than the young physician, who 
could have looked upon her unmoved. 

So rapt for the moment was Th§rdse in her work, 
that even when the presence of her unexpected visitor 
had betrayed itself and his voice had reached her ears, 
she could not at once regain her self-possession. For 
an instant there was an embarrassing silence ; then as, 
in spite of her utmost efforts the warm blood mounted 
to cheek and brow, she quietly rose from her seat, 
relieved herself of her palette and brushes, and came 
forward with her customary grace to give him welcome. 

"Dr. Harcourt, I must apologize for so singular 
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a reception. I fear Marie must have been negligent, 
or she would have attended to your ring, and not left 
you to find your way up unannounced. As for me, I 
am not so much of a genius as very often to lose my- 
self in my art; but on this occasion I must plead 
guilty to being somewhere between heayen and earth. 
Under the circumstances, you will excuse my dis- 
habille. But, pray, be seated, and I will let my aunt 
know that you are here." 

" Stay ! I entreat you, if only for a few moments," 
rising, and unconsciously intercepting her retreat. *'It 
is you yourself I came this morning especially to see. 
You can not know how eagerly I have sought this in- 
terview. Having at last obtained it, I can not let it 
pass unimproved." 

The crisis had indeed come. There was no escap- 
ing the. ordeal now. It was a severe and bitter trial 
through which she must pass. Praying inwardly for 
strength to meet it, and striving bravely for the mas- 
tery over herself, Th6rdse quietly resumed her seat 
and prepared for the worst. 

" Miss Engelhart," said the young doctor, seating 
himself beside her, and looking earnestly into the 
drooping face and half-averted eyes, which from the 
first had exercised such a fascination over him, " you 
must pardon me if I am too abrupt ; if my manner is 
awkward, and my mode of address too hasty and im- 
petuous. But the time has come when I feel that I 
must give expression to my sentiments toward you. It 
is not right that I should have the entree here and 
these remain unknown ; nor could I myself endure it. 
Only say that you do not utterly condemn and despise 
me for my boldness and presumption." 
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" Dr. Harcourt, how can I blame you ? You came 
to us as the friend of Dr. Wilderhaf t, our generous 
benefactor and most faithful counselor. Both my 
aunt and I respect you highly, and value your friend- 
ship. It is impossible that you could do anything to 
diminish our regard for you." 

** But, supposing that I have found myself unable 
to rest contented with such friendship and regard as 
you describe. Supposing that I have dared to look 
for something more than this ; that I have presumed 
to love you with all my heart ; with all the pent-up 
affection and devotion which these many years past 
have found no outlet — no object worthy of them, or 
that could satisfy them. 

'^ Supposing all this ; and that day by day I have 
striven in vain to restrain myself, until at last, finding 
the opportunity I have so long desired, I have vent- 
ured here now to pour out my whole soul before you, 
and leave my happiness in your hands." 

" Dr. Harcourt, cease ! Cease, I pray you I^— 
Spare me ! spare me ! " burying her face in her 
hands to conceal the rushing tears, her changing color, 
and the convulsive heaving of her breast 

" I know," he went on, humbly and in deprecating 
accents, '^ that I have no right to address you thus. 
I admit that our acquaintance has been very short, 
and that there has been little or nothing in your man- 
ner toward me to justify my approaching you in this 
way. And yet I have sometimes ventured to hope 
that I was not altogether an object of indifference to 
you ; and that, when you came to know me better and 
to appreciate the intensity of my love for you, you 
might be led to regard me favorably. 
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^' I recognize your superior social position. I can 
claim, by descent, to be nothing more than the son of 
a poor but honorable gentleman. My youth has been 
one of continual hardship, unrelieved by social or do- 
mestic enjoyments. I hare known poverty — ^yes, and 
well-nigh destitution ; and the very position I occupy 
to-day I hold chiefly through the generosity and kind- 
ness of our mutual friend Dr. Wilderhaf t. 

" But all through my career — in poverty and neg- 
lect, in hardship, friendlessness, and suffering — I have 
aspired to loftier and better things, looking to the time 
when some noble and generous woman would be found 
to share my lot and bless it with her sweet compan- 
ionship. 

"Will you not pardon me. Miss Engelhart, if I 
have been so presumptuous as to think that I may 
possibly have found such a one in you ? " 

Then, taking the little hands tenderly but forcibly 
in his own, and drawing them from before her face — 
" Miss Engelhai*t — Th6r6se ! You do not speak. You 
weep. Have I pained you by my abruptness? Have 
I offended you by my presumption? Believe me, 
when I say, I offer you the first — the only love I have 
ever felt or ever can experience." 

" Dr. Harcourt " — ^lifting up to him the flushed face, 
moist with recent tears, and the earnest eyes, so stead- 
fast and truthful in their gaze, and speaking in low, 
clear accents — ^** it is natural that you should misinter- 
pret my silence. Yet no such sentiments as you have 
described have even for a moment been entertained by 
me. No woman, whatever her position, who knows 
you as we do, could be otherwise than honored by your 
preference. 
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*^ I assure you, I appreciate most highly the more 
than compliment you hare paid me. But I can not — 
dare not — accede to your request I could not give to 
you such a lore as that which you would bestow on me 
— ^the first, fresh, spontaneous afFection of a warm and 
tender heart" 

^^Ah! Th6rdse, and even so, could you not be 
mine ? Who or what am I, for whom naught but the 
best must suffice ? You are still single ; heart-whole, 
are you not ? Surely no passing fancy which has tem- 
porarily occupied your mind, but laid no lasting hold 
upon your heart, should debar you from the fruition 
of the fuller and deeper affection of riper years." 

^^But" — ^with a sweet and unaffected simplicity 
singularly expressiye of the truthfulness and purity of 
her nature-^'^ my affection for Christian was no pass- 
ing fancy. I loved him really — truly. As children 
we played and studied together, and had everything in 
common. Each thought the other everything that 
was noble and good. He was my childish ideal. I 
thought of him constantly. I had no dream for after- 
life but that he had part in it. Even when we were 
separated, and he came out to this country, and I did 
not see him for years, it made no difference. 

" I suppose I could have married in my own coun- 
try. I believe I was proposed for more than once, ac- 
cording to our custom there ; and my parents did on 
several occasions urge me to comply with their wishes. 
But my heart was with Christian, and I always felt 
assured that he would come back and claim me." 

" But all that was long ago, and Christian — ^your 
cousin — ^is no more. Truly as you may have loved him, 
sincerely as you may have mourned him, you are still 
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80 young it is impossible that you can always be in- 
different to those appeals which, sooner or later, must 
surely be made to your riper judgment and the deeper 
because more matured affection of later years. Did I 
not understand — " 

" That he loved another than myself, and that she 
played him false? Yes. Poor Christian! He had 
better have been contented with his Th6rese. She 
would at least have spared him that gi'eat sorrow." 

" And did this circumstance in no way affect your 
feelings toward your cousin ? I pray you, pardon me 
if I probe your affections too deeply." 

" It certainly occasioned me considerable surprise. I 
was almost angiy with myself that I did not feel his 
desertion of me more severely. Had I been informed 
of it during his life, I think I should have felt it even 
less; but the thought of his subsequent disappoint- 
ment and his fearful and sudden death, divested his 
memory of all save that which was dear ; and con- 
stantly carried me back to those earlier days when, 
in our happy childhood, we were all in all to each 
other. 

" Poor Christian ! poor Christian ! We loved each 
other very much then." 

" Yes ; as brother and sister. It was a sweet and 
tender affection, suitable to the period of life which it 
blessed and beautified. How often have I desired for 
myself such an affection in the past, and yet have 
never been permitted to participate in it ! It is lovely 
to witness and delightful to experience, but altogether 
inadequate to meet the needs and aspirations of after- 
years. 

"Th^r^se, it is no such sweet sister-love I have 
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come to ask of you to-day. The affection you bore 
yonr cousin would never satisfy me. Were he yet 
living to-day, your love for him might flourish side by 
side with the love I crave from you, if you can only 
grant it to me. 

"Th6r6se" — ^bending over her as she sat with 
bowed head and throbbing heart, and in tones of infi- 
nite tenderness- and pathos — ^^Hhe love I ask of you, 
dearest, is no mere childish preference — ^no girlish at- 
tachment — ^both sweet and delightful in their place and 
season. What I crave of you is a woman^s love — ^pure, 
strong, deep, lasting ; a love, the deeper and stronger 
because it is rational, and based not upon a mo- 
mentary passion or caprice, but upon a full confidence 
in and respect for its object ; a love which time only 
more fully develops, which adversity and suffering but 
serve to strengthen, which all the petty vexations of 
every-day life are unable to diminish, and over which 
even death itself has no power. 

^' Such a love, dearest Th6rdse, I offer you, and such 
I ask in return. For such a boon I am content to 
wait, if it must be so, as long as Jacob waited for 
Bachel. 

'^ Only tell me it may ultimately be mine, and I 
will endure patiently, hopefully. If it may not be 
granted me now, then in the future — " 

In his eagerness he had not noticed how the slen- 
der frame quivered as he proceeded ; how the gentle 
breast heaved, and the hands were clasped convulsively 
together. But, suddenly, she had sprung to her feet ; 
and, rising to her full stature, looked him earnestly in 
the face with eyes full of unutterable affection. Then, 
throwing back her streaming hair, as if to free her 
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arms, she wound them tenderly around his neck ; and 
laying her head npon his breast, cried, in a voice, 
broken by her sobs : " There is no need of waiting. 
You have it now ; all now — and more ! " 

• > • • • •• . 

It was a striking and impressive tableau, no doubt 
— those two young people, clasped in each other's arms, 
and standing in the midst of that pretty room, oblivi- 
ous for the time alike of all terrestrial or celestial phe- 
nomena. The summer breezes came and went through 
the open casement ; the flowers exhaled their fragrance ; 
the birds warbled and twittered as if they understood 
the whole matter thoroughly from beginning to end, 
having gone through the very same experience them- 
selves only a month or two before. 

Yes, it was a striking tableau. At any rate, this 
was certainly the opinion of the delighted professor. 
Happening to look in upon his friends at this most 
opportune period, he had passed unregarded up the 
staircase^ and was about to knock at the open door of 
the little sitting-room, when his further progress was 
arrested by the sound of voices and the interesting 
spectacle we have been endeavoring to describe. Surely 
no more indisputable evidence than this could be de- 
manded as to the absolute and entire success of his 
little "scheme." 

May so end, say we, every honest and kindly scheme 
which has for its object the true and lasting happiness 
of those we love ! 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

"THE BATTERY." 

It is a Sunday afternoon early in the month of 
June. There have been copious showers through the 
night, but as the sun rose, the heavy clouds had broken 
up and dispersed, and left the vegetation even of this 
city Eden so green and glistening that it is a delight to 
look upon it in the comparative hush of the sacred day 
sought to be reclaimed from the toils and cares of 
earth. 

Even at this hour it has not lost its freshness, 
though the heat has been oppressive through the day. 
There has come in a breeze from the ocean, laden 
with its briny perfume, which has tempered the close 
atmosphere and made it breathable. It has brought 
with it also a sense of coolness so grateful and invig- 
orating that — ^had New-Yorkers only known it — there 
was perhaps in the city or immediate vicinity no spot 
so thoroughly enjoyable to one in need either of physi- 
cal or mental refreshment and repose. But it is com- 
mon to man to forsake the near and accessible, how- 
ever salutary or sweet, in search of the distant and 
unknown. 

Two figures — very familiar to the frequenters of 
this locality — may be seen, according to their wont, 
quietly pacing up and down the rampart, and neatly 
kept walks amid the embowering trees, with manifest 
enjoyment. 

The elder — tall and venerable in appearance, yet 
with drooping shoulders, long, flowing locks, and ear- 
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nest, far-off gaze — leans affectionately upon his com- 
panion's arm ; not so much apparently from his need 
of its support, but rather in token of the esteem and 
confidence in which he holds him. 

Nor is this attitude nnpleasing to the younger man, 
who looks up from time to time into his friend's 
thoughtful countenance with mingled interest and 
concern, as they converse pleasantly together. 

Did any one chance to make inquiry of an habitue 
at the place, he would be informed that the spectacle 
of these two, so widely different in age and appear- 
ance, thus quietly promenading together on the Sun- 
day afternoon, whenever the weather was fine, had 
become too common to excite any special observation 
or remark. They had come to be regarded almost as 
a part of the locality itself, and would positively have 
been missed had they failed to put in their appearance 
at the accustomed hour. 

Further inquiry — ^for instance, from the ubiquitous 
policeman — would have elicited the fact that the senior 
of the two was the eminent physician and philanthro- 
pist, Dr. Hugo Wilderhaft, whose almost boundless 
munificence and unceasing efforts on behalf of the 
distressed and suffering in his native city had rendered 
his name a household word in many an abode of afQic- 
tion or destitution. 

He was still nominally at the head of the staff of 
the Free Hospital and Dispensary which he had done 
so much to render thoroughly effective; though, in 
consequence of increasing years and infirmities, he has 
been for some time unable to take an active part in its 
conduct. His name, however, is a tower of strength 
to the institution, and its simple connection with it 
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inspires confidence and secures it more extensiye pat- 
ronage and support In spite of his years he is con- 
stantly in attendance there, and loves to feel himself a 
part of it 

Yes, the professor is an old man now ; and, not- 
withstanding his oontinnons and princely benefac- 
tions, he is still sufficiently wealthy to surround him- 
self with luxuries, or seek in trayel and change of 
scene the rest and recuperation which he sometimes 
seems to need. 

But he has found what he believes to be his mis- 
sion, and has given himself heart and soul to it He 
labors as one anxious to atone for the i)ast, and 
who looks upon the period that may remain to him 
as all too short for the redemption of the wasted 
years, full of golden opportunities, which lie behind 
him. 

Besides, he is a New-Yorker to the core. He be- 
lieves there is no scenery in the world more varied 
and attractive than that to be found within an area of 
fifty miles around the city. He is confident there is 
no climate, upon the whole, equal to it ; and is pre- 
pared to maintain, against all comers, that there is 
nothing to be discovered more refreshing and invig- 
orating than a stroll along the green avenues of Cen- 
tral Park, or to quaff the fresh breeze from the ocean 
on the rampart of the old Battery. 

And so it is that rarely a Sunday passes — the only 
season in which his friend can find the leisure — ^but 
that some time during the day, usually in the after- 
noon, the two may be seen pacing together, in familiar 
intercourse, the trim walks of this historical but gen- 
erally too little prized locality. 
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And his companion ? Ah ! yes ; that is the accom- 
plished Dr. Harcourt — or, rather, Dr. Sichard Har- 
coort, to distinguish him from his father, once an able 
physician, though by no means so widely known. 
You must be a stranger to the city, and well-nigh to 
the country also, if the name does not strike you as 
familiar, since he stands in the fore-front of his most 
honorable profession. There has scarcely been an in- 
stance on record in which one, comparatively unknown 
to the city, has so suddenly achieved distinction in the 
medical and scientific world. His works on Medical 
Science and The Art of Healing are now in the hands 
of every student. 

It is commonly reported — our readers will know 
with what amount of tj*uth — that he was at one time 
friendless and wellruigh destitute until he met with 
Dr. Wilderhaft, to whose skill and kindness he owes 
his restoration to health as well as his extraordinary 
professional success. 

Some have even gone so far as to assert that the 
latter has actually adopted him and constituted him 
his heir. Be that as it may, it is well known that he 
became sponsor for him, always lending him his coun- 
tenance and associating him with himself in all his 
professional and philanthropic enterprises. 

And well has his kindness been repaid ; not only 
by the admirable use the younger man has made of 
the advantages and opportunities brought within his 
reach ; but also by his unceasing attention and entire 
devotion to his generous friend. 

For several years now he has made his home with 
the professor, always manifesting for him the utmost 
veneration and regard. They are constantly together, 
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both in private and public life ; and it is remarkable 
to see how the elder now leans upon and clings to the 
younger, and the younger looks up and defers to the 
elder. The spectacle is all the more striking and at- 
tractive, no doubt, by reason of its increasing rarity 
in these latter days. 

Such would be very much the character of the in- 
formation elicited with respect to the two individuals 
to whom we have drawn the reader's attention as they 
enjoy together their usual Sunday afternoon stroU 
through the Battery grounds. 

But let us pause. The younger of the two is speak- 
ing. Tall and finely proportioned, with dark hair, 
mustache and beard carefully trimmed, his broad, 
thoughtful brow, well-cut features, and clear gray eyes 
— which have a singularly soft and tender light in 
them just now — he is by no means one to be passed 
unnoted. His accent, too, is peculiarly soft and re- 
fined. 

** Professor " — the old, familiar title seems somehow 
still to cling to our friend, so that he has actually 
come to love it, and to miss it when it is omitted — 
" I can not tell you how I look forward to these Sun- 
day walks and talks here with my kind friend. I al- 
ways feel that, in making him a sharer in my trials 
and triumphs, I have halved the one and doubled the 
other. This breeze, too, is the very best of stimulants 
to a weary body and overtaxed brain. If some of our 
wealthier patients only realized this — as one would 
think they might — it would cause a serious diminution 
in one's revenue, and certain drugs would become at 
last* drugs' upon the market, indeed. And then — 
pardon my saying so — I never converse with you upon 
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any topic without a sense both of mental and spiritual 
refreshment." 

^^ Ah ! my dear Harcourt, I know your unfailing 
kindness and good-nature. You want to make me the 
more thoroughly enjoy your company by remoYing 
from me the thought that I am selfishly keeping you 
from scenes and friends naturally more stimulating 
and attractive. You can scarcely fail to find in those 
of your own age more agreeable companionship than 
in an old, worn-out practitioner, like myself ; nor can 
you be expected to share ail my affection for the Bat* 
tery here, which has been a kind of Patmos to me for 
so many years." 

" Were I not aware," was the laughing reply, " of 
the exceeding modesty of a cei*tain distinguished pro- 
fessor, I might be hurt by his disbelief in my perfect 
sincerity in this matter. But every one is acquainted 
with the fact that he has no conception whatever of 
his claims upon the reverence and affection of all who 
know him. So you see, my dear sir, I am not going 
to consider my feelings very deeply injured. 

" But I have a weighty matter to unburden myself 
of which will not brook delay. You have not seen 
Mrs. Engelhart this morning, I think. I fear she has 
developed alarming symptoms. My impression is, that 
she will have another stroke before morning. She as- 
sured me she was quite comfortable, but both Thfir^se 
and I have noticed that she has failed greatly since 
yesterday. 

^^ It was astonishing to me how she seemed to rally 
from the time of our marriage, and of our all coming 
to make our home with you. But with the change 
for the better in her physical health and appearance I 
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have noticed a gradual weakening of her mental facul- 
ties. She does not appear to be conscious of it herself, 
but it is becoming more apparent every day. Her 
memory has failed her sadly, and she has grown 
strangely confused as regards past and present events ; 
sometimes speaking of persons and things as if they 
still existed, and at times confounding individuals be- 
tween whom there would appear to be but the slightest 
connection or resemblance. 

'^ From the first, I think, she conceived quite a par- 
tiality for me, and I am confident it was a pleasure and 
satisfaction to her to give Th^rdse to me. Her manner 
has always been most kind and motherly to me, but 
latterly she has taken to calling me Christian, and 
constantly treats me and addresses me as if I were in- 
deed her lost son. Of course, I have endeavored to 
fall in with her humor, and I honestly think the 
misconception has been a source of great comfort 
to her. 

<' It is strange, is it not, that I, who in my lonely 
and loveless youth was so utterly destitute of such 
tender consideration, should enjoy it so richly in my 
manhood? 

"Do you know, it sometimes strikes me, oddly 
enough, as if her son Cliristian was given back to her 
in my unworthy self. It was always her wish, you 
know, that he should wed Th^r^se, and this sweet 
privilege has been reserved for me. He was ever ten- 
der and chivalrous to her, and this I have found it on 
my part a delight to be. She kept nothing secret from 
him, but consulted him in every detail in connection 
with their worldly affairs, and this she has lately taken 
Jbo doing with me. Thus, when all things are con« 
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sidered, it would sometimes appear to be scarcely ne- 
cessary that her mind should be seriously affected to 
behold in me one whose position I seem so entirely 
and unconscionsly to haye usurped." 

Fully as he had endeavored to describe his rela- 
tions with Mrs. Engelhart, it was hardly possible that 
he could adequately depict the touching spectacle pre- 
sented by their attitude toward each other. The con- 
fidential talks she would indulge in with him; the 
consultations she would hold with him; the tender 
and motherly counsel she would give him ; the loying 
authority she had gradually come to exercise over him, 
were beautiful and most pathetic to witness, and often 
touched the gentle heart of Th6rdse and filled her eyes 
with tears. 

And the professor, as his friend went on and the 
picture came up before him — ^much of which he had 
already become cognizant of himself — how did it affect 
him? Did he see in all this the realization of the 
thoughts with which his troubled mind had been so 
busy in his lonely watchings years ago by the bedside of 
the poor student whom he had been permitted to res- 
cue from destitution and the jaws of death? Was his 
contrition at last accepted, and his forgiveness sealed ? 
In the strong and loyal support, the tender and de- 
voted ministry of Sichard Harcourt to Mrs. Engel- 
hart, might he venture to recognize the reversal of the 
sentence of blood-guiltiness which in the painful past 
he had pronounced upon himself before the tribunal of 
his aroused conscience ? 

But his companion is again the first to break the 
silence, for the professor is strangely quiet and 
thoughtful to-day. 
16 
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^' But I had forgotten : you knew Chrigtian Engel- 
hart, did you not ? '' 

A tremor, of which the younger man could but be 
conscious — since his friend was leaning upon his arm 
— ^passed through his frame. It was witii evident dif- 
ficulty that he was able to reply, and, when he did so, 
the words came painfully and deliberately : 

^^ Yes, my dear Harcourt, I knew him — alas ! too 
well. We never met but once, and yet that single in- 
terview has left its impress both upon my mind and 
life so that it will never be effaced. But for the good 
results that have ensued, and for the perfect honesty 
and ingenuousness that were his, I might have re- 
garded him as being unconsciously my evil genius. 

^ Yes, he was intimately associated with the dark- 
est and most distressful period of my career. But I 
also trust — ^with the deepest reverence — ^that, out of 
the brief and painful intercourse we experienced, have 
been evolved nobler purposes and aspirations which 
have entered into, and, I would fain believe, exalted 
and purified my life and character. 

*' He came to me as the embodiment of unlawful 
and useless speculations, which had for many years 
engrossed my thoughts and drawn me away from more 
lofty and less selfish pursuits, leaving my mind a maze, 
death a subject of dislike and dread, and eternity a 
blank. 

"In his young and generous but warped and 
clouded life, I saw the blossoming of the seed I would 
fain have sown; and, in his awful and distressing 
death, their ultimate and legitimate fruit. 

" He came across my path like some meteoric star, 
which renders the atmosphere for a time perturbed, 
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only to leaye it more peaceful and serene than before. 
For many years I deemed myself the real author of 
his undoing, and I have never ceased to think of him 
with mingled feelings of pity and remorse. He was a 
noble youth, and I loved him almost from the moment 
in which I first saw him. 

" And his mother — ^his noble mother, to whom I 
can never make sufficient atonement for the wrong I 
unconsciously inflicted upon her — ^what can I say of 
her? How can I express my veneration and esteem 
for her? From her lips it was that I learned — or 
humbly tried to learn— that there is a loftier purpose 
in this human life than all my philosophical research 
had ever communicated to me. And if there be any- 
thing in these latter days in my conduct or career 
which is in any degree comely in my own eyes or in 
those of others, it is from her the inspiration was de- 
rived. 

"She was in the very pride of her womanhood 
when I first looked upon her ; queenly in person and 
bearing, and I have reason to believe in most affluent 
circumstances. But, when her son was taken from 
her, the light seemed to die out of the world for her. 
She gave up all interest in her affairs, and was plun- 
dered, I suspect, on every side, until finally she was so 
reduced in circumstances that when, in the course of 
my professional visits, I came across her the second 
time, it was evident that even the ordinary com- 
forts and necessaries of life were about to be denied 
to her. 

" May I be forgiven if, on the instant, I rejoiced 
inwardly to find her thus — ^not, God knows, that I 
might cast back upon her the bitter upbraidings which, 
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in her anguish of spirit, die had heaped npon me; 
but thaty in her friendless position and straitened cir- 
cumstances, I might possibly find an opportunity of 
ministering to her wants and in some small measure 
replacing him who should haye been the stay and com- 
fort of her declining days. 

" You know well the terms on which we have stood 
these several years past, but can scarcely comprehend 
the gulf that once yawned between us, and how slow 
and gradual was the process by which I succeeded at 
last in bridging it over. 

^^But, having once secured her forgiveness and 
confidence, I saw what an unspeakable delight and 
consolation it was to her to have at least one person 
in the world beside her to whom her son's memory 
was still dear, and to whom she could speak of him 
constantly without any suspicion of his proving weary 
or unsympathetic. 

^* From that time, as you must have perceived, I 
have been to her as a son — a relationship, indeed, 
which our respective years would in no degree justify; 
but blighted hopes, sorrow and suffering, had prema- 
turely aged her, notwithstanding that, even at this day, 
she is in my eyes one of the most strikingly beautiful 
women I have ever beheld. 

^' But, come, let us go to her. She will probably 
grow more feverish as the day wears on. 

** Yet " — ^pausing on the rampart, and turning his 
calm and thoughtful face oceanward — *' one more look 
out upon the waters, which lie so fair and peaceful 
this evening under the declining rays of the sun, fit- 
ting type, indeed, of the close of a life such as mine ; 
which once, like these, has known its seasons of storm 
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and darkness, but is now reposing in sunshine and 
peace. 

** Ah, my dear Harcourt, if we could only know what 
is beyond I How often must the peoples of the older 
world, on the other side of this yast expanse before us, 
have gazed and wondered and dreamed with respect 
to the very shores on which we are now standing I It 
seems to me it is much the same with us and the fu- 
ture life. 

'* Yet a reyelation came to them. They had their 
Vespucius and Columbus, their Gabots, and others; 
those who went from among them and returned, bear- 
ing with them the evidences of the existence of the 
lands they had discoyered, the tribes they had yisited, 
and the wonders on which they had gazed. And 
though there was much of exaggeration in their re- 
port, yet, in the end, eyen their glowing pictures and 
prophecies haye been more than realized. 

'^But will such a reyelation never be granted to 
us ? Will no Columbus ever come to us with the tid- 
ings we have so long looked for and the evidences we 
have so earnestly craved, so that we dare not reject 
them?'' 

^^ Prof essor I " broke in his companion suddenly, 
with an eagerness he could not restrain, *' the revela- 
tion must have come ! " 

" But why musty my son ? " inquired the older man, 
sadly, as he grasped the arm on which he leaned more 
tightly, and looked yearningly into the glowing face 
and kindling eyes of the speaker, which were earnestly 
bent upon the prospect before him. 

*^ Because it had been so long and so sorely needed, 
my&ther! Because for generation after generation 
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man had watched, and waited, and wearied for it, and 
desired it so intensely. Because so many of earth's 
best and noblest have lived and died in the hope 
of it, and yet gone to their graves nnblest and nn- 
comforted by it Because this conld not go on for- 
ever, and Ck)d be what he is. Because he never 
yet gave birth to such aspirations in his intelligent 
creation and failed in the end to meet and satisfy 
them." 

^ But where have we such a revelation, my son ? 
In whom have we the bold adventurer who has come, 
and gone, and returned to us again, with the tidings 
we desire and the evidences we need ? " 

" My father — ^f or a father^ in truth, you have ever 
been to me — ^what if we have him in the Christ f 
What if He has indeed come, as it is claimed for Him, 
and brought life and immortality to light through — 
the gospel ? " 

^ But " — as he felt his friend's arm tremble within 
his own, and marked the singular effect of his words — 
^ pray pardon me, if I have surprised or shocked you 
by this unexpected betrayal of the convictions that 
have grown upon me so imperceptibly that I can 
scarcely define when or by what means the process 
was first commenced or finally perfected. 

'* I have long been seeking an opportunity of con* 
versing with you on this subject ; but, not feeling as* 
sured that you would agree with me in my conclusions, 
I have shrunk from setting up my comparative youth 
and inexperience against your prof ounder knowledge 
and research. How could I presume to teach or refiect 
upon one whose gifts are so pre-eminent, whose life 
has been so stainless and beneficent, and who has been 
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the good angel of my life — ^my ideal of all that was 
excellent and noble ? 

"But, my father, the conyictions are still there. 
They have become a part of my very being. Worthy 
or unworthy of them, living in the light of them, or 
in despite of them, I can not cast them out or repudi- 
ate them. 

- " I think they must have first dawned upon me 
when, like a very angel of mercy, you broke in upon 
my darkness and despair in the struggling days of old. 
And if He who sent you to me in my dire necessity, 
has bestowed this additional gift upon me, it is only, 
I believe, that by this means I may attain to the very 
virtues and graces exemplified and embodied in your- 
self.'* 

" No more, my son ! no more 1 " pleaded the pro- 
fessor in broken accents, " I am a humbled but grate- 
ful man." 

They had reached the iron stairway leading to the 
elevated railroad — ^f or at this period the spirit of prog- 
ress had reached even this ancient locality — ^and the 
whistle of the locomotive and the savor of newly ar- 
rived immigrants had invaded its precincts. 

The attention of several bystanders had been drawn 
to them by reason of the earnest character of their 
discourse, which was very manifest to a close observer ; 
but in a few seconds they were seated in the cars 
and were being swiftly conveyed through certain por- 
tions of the faur-famed but unaristocratic Bowery and 
other somewhat unattractive neighborhoods to the res- 
idence of the professor, where a fair face at the win- 
dow, wreathed in smiles and with a little cherub on 
either side of it, was ready to give them a welcome. 
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Both had been onQsually silent during the brief 
journey, but probably neither thought any the less 
deeply on this account. It is for the most part out of 
such silence that are bom the thoughts that move the 
world or revolutionize the character. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

AN" UNFINISHED CREED. 

It was indeed a bright and pleasant chamber in 
which the sick lady lay, so calm and quiet, and yet 
with such a sweet expression on her countenance that 
one could scarcely beheve the later portion of her life 
had been so distressed and troubled. But for some 
time past the parting spirit had been disentangling 
itself from the concerns of earth, and preparing for 
its flight to regions where these will only be remem- 
bered, that they may deepen and intensify our thank- 
fulness and joy for the love that sustained us under 
them and sanctified them to our highest good. 

The whole aspect of the apartment testified to the 
loving and thoughtful care by which she was encom- 
passed. In every smallest particular the professor had 
studied the refinement of taste as weU as the com- 
fort and convenience of her whom he had consti- 
tuted his special charge and who was constantly in 
his thoughts. 

Th6rdse, too, had been most devoted in her watch- 
fulness and care; and even the young doctor, not- 
withstanding the incessant demands of a rapidly in- 
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creasing practice, would constantly look in upon her 
if only for a few minutes at a time. 

The bright look of welcome that lighted up the 
beautiful but faded features as the professor and Dr. 
Harcourt approached the pretty couch on which she 
lay, gave its own witness to the place they had won in 
her affection and regard. 

Extending a hand to each, and begging them both 
to find seats, she thanked them for thus thinking of 
her on that lovely summer evening, and honoring an 
old woman, like herself, with their company, when 
everything was so delightful and attractive without. 

** I was just wondering," she said to the professor, 
in her low, sweet tones, ^ whether I should see you to- 
day. I was hoping you would look in. Christian 
told me I might expect you ; but I know the many 
claims you have upon your time and attention, and I 
must not be too exacting.'' 

The entrance of her friends must have aroused her 
to a temporary animation, for here the light died out 
from the eyes and &ce, and it seemed as if a mist had 
gathered about her which she could not penetrate. 
She was as one groping her way through the darkness, 
and trying vainly to distinguish between the objects 
before her. 

But in all her wanderings she never seemed to be 
unconscious of the presence of the young doctor, 
whom she had now so completely identified with her 
deceased son. Her eyes would always return to and 
rest upon him ; and often she would take his hand and 
hold it, as if the simple fact of his being beside her 
was sufScient in itself for comfort and content. 

But, presently, the dimness seemed to pass from 
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before her, and the flickering flame of intelligence 
again revived. 

** I have been thinking a great deal lately," address- 
ing the prof essor, *^ of the strange way in which we 
two have been brought together. I am so glad I had 
learned to forgive and understand yon before you 
brought Christian back to me. Yon know, I always 
believed it was through you he went to those horrid 
mines. How he managed to escape, when we had all 
so long considered him lost, I have never been able 
quite to make out 

** But, come here. Christian ! " as the young man 
knelt beside her couch and took her hands gently in 
his own. 

*' Don't you think he is much stronger-looking 
than he was ? And so much quieter and graver in his 
ways? I hope he doesn't care for his old mother any 
less than he used to do ; yet she misses sometimes the 
little attentions he used to pay her. 

" But," with a sigh, " I suppose, as our boys grow 
up into men, they think themselves too dignified for 
such trifles. And yet they are very pleasant, and one 
seems to miss them. Somehow, as one grows older 
and weaker, one thinks more of these things. 

*^ For many years I was very anxious about Chris* 
tian. He w J L nervous, emotional, and impnMye. 
I suppose I ought to be glad to see him now so 
thoughtful and self-contained. But, I don't know — 
he was very dear to me always. He was so frank, and 
free, and generous in his ways ; and at the same time 
so tender and considerate, that.he won all hearts. 

''But he had strange notions once — hadn't you, 
Christian ? I never knew precisely what they were ; 
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bat I coald see that they troubled and perplexed 
him. 

" And, then, that other blow. But you got over 
that — didn't you Christian ? And now you have Th6- 
r6se — our dear Th^rdse. I always wanted you to 
have Th6rdse. And she has given you these two little 
ones to love and care for. I can not ask of Heaven a 
sweeter or richer blessing for you both than I have 
asked constantly day and night all these years past 

" But " — ^af ter a short pause — " you used to ask me 
sometimes to give you my blessing. You don't do 
that now. But I would like to give it you, my son." 

Here she raised herself up on the couch, and, as 
the two physicians exchanged glances, the elder mo- 
tioned to his companion to gratify her wishes. Upon 
this, he leaned forward with bowed head over her 
couch and awaited her benediction. 

As she extended her hands above him and allowed 
them to rest lovingly upon his head, a beam of lighfc 
streamed in between the blinds and lit up the beauti- 
ful but pallid face with a loveliness the like to which 
it had never known in the freshness and fairness of 
its youth. But, even as it passed, the hands sank 
down, the head fell back, the eyes closed, a deadly 
paleness came to cheek and brow, and the weary spirit 

was at rest 

........ 

The last chapter in the checkered history of Theo- 
dora Engelhart had been brought to a close. The 
sorrows and disappointments which had grieved that 
gentle heart and the cares by which she had been op- 
pressed, had now lost their power to annoy or to dis- 
tress; and through the darkness into the sunlight 
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had gone that tender and loving spirit, so often nn- 
equal to the burden and the strife. 

Had her hallucination with respect to h^r son — 
the belief that, in the person of Dr. Harcourt, he had 
been restored to her — ^been granted to her as a sweet 
solace amid the lengthening shadows of the day that 
was soon to set ? If so, it had indeed come to her as 
a benediction in the season when such consolation was 
exceeding precious. 

How often is it the case that the unreal has proved 
even more potent than the real — ^the shadow than the 
substance! How often has the anticipation proved 

« 

sweeter than the fruition I If we may not possess 
the one, is it not something to be permitted to enjoy 
the other? Thus even the idle conceit and the hope 
deferred may have their appointed uses, and be not 
altogether destitute of help and comfort 

Many an hour has been cheered and brightened by 
the expectation that was destined never to be realized, 
which might otherwise have been dark and lonesome 
indeed. Only in the great hereafter are the hopes 
and anticipations which come to cheer, and so often to 
cheat us, unknown ; since there alone — in the more 
than fruition of all our desires — ^is the very " fullness 
of joy." 

It is the professor's last walk and talk with his 
friend in the pleasant grounds of the old Battery, 
which he had learned to love so dearly in the past, and 
to which he is still as loyal as of yore ; notwithstand- 
ing that of late it has assumed — ^as if in sympathy 
with the great city which roars and throbs b«side it— 
a certain aspect of turmoil and grimness. He is an 
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aged man now, but he is not conscious of any dimi- 
nution either of physical or mental force. It is true 
he has become a trifle grayer and more bent, for it is 
just six years since Mrs. Engelhart had sorrowfully 
been taken to her rest ; and nearly twelve since, on the 
marriage of Dr. Harcourt and Th6rdse, the whole party 
came to bless and brighten the large and solitary old 
house, associated in the past with such painful mem- 
ories. 

But it has become increasingly difficult now for 
many years for these unwholesome shadows to retain 
their footing in that happy and busy home. The 
young doctor has grown now into the eminent and 
highly esteemed practitioner, upon whose time and 
attention the public have come to make such heavy 
demands that the little snatches of his company se- 
cured by Th^rdse and the children are proportionately 
prized and enjoyed. 

The two cherubs are something more than cherubs 
now, one having already developed into a sturdy young 
urchin of ten and the other into a little coquette of 
eight, with the promise of all her mother's loveliness, 
associated with a piquancy which she must have de- 
rived from some extraneous source. 

Th6rdse thinks it is due to the social atmosphere 
of New York, which, as every one knows, is vastly dif- 
ferent from that of Copenhagen. Possibly she may 
be right. 

And Th^rdse? The professor would vow — as he 
has done constantly, and that even quite lately — ^that 
she has not changed in the least. As is often the case 
in such matters, he is both right and wrong. 

In externals she is naturally somewhat changed, 
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for Time always leaves its traces here, whether to mar 
or only to mature. She is a little plumper in figure, a 
trifle more staid and stately, but the fair, open brow, 
the beaming eyes, the golden tresses, and the lips that 
had. learned to smile so pleasantly, are all there still. 
Hence, it is little wonder that the professor persists in 
maintaining that she is unchanged, and that it is a 
matter of dispute among her intimates as to whether 
she is not lovelier and more attractive as a woman than 
she was as a girl. 

But, .inwardly and in spirit, she is indeed un- 
changed, except in as far as change is synonymous 
with growth. There is the same tender and constant 
heart, so quick to feel — so stead&st to endure. The 
same devoted loyalty to husband, to friends, to chil- 
dren, which so distinguished her in the past, when, 
for a while, she was the only stay and comfort of her 
aunt in the season of her bereavement and distress. 
There is the same sweet spirit of cheerfulness and 
content which had ever surrounded her as an atmos- 
phere, and which now constitutes the home in which 
she reigns as queen — a perfect oasis in the social Sa- 
hara of the great metropolis, under whose heated and 
blighting influences the sweet domestic virtues are too 
prone to droop and die. 

Mrs. Biohard Harcourt — ^the wife of the eminent 
physician, with a pedigree on both sides of her house 
which few in the great city possess, the acknowledged 
heiress of the still wealthy Dr. Wilderhaft, and en- 
dowed and accomplished above the great majority of 
her compeers — ^might very easily have become a social 
leader; but, excepting on those occasions when she 
deems it advisable, on account of her husband's posi- 
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tion, to entertain or be entertained, she is very little 
before the public. 

Her sphere is that of the home-circle. Here she is 
supreme, and is loved and worshiped as it falls to the 
lot of few to be. But her love and sympathy for her 
kind are not confined within such narrow limits as 
these. In all the band of noble and generous women 
in the great city who are bearing up the hands of the 
good professor in his ever-increasing efforts to cope 
with the poverty and wretchedness by which it is de- 
faced, there is not one more large-hearted and devoted 
than the Th6rdse of old. 

So, after all, the professor is not far from right. 
Her name and circumstances may have been changed, 
but not her nature. The good genius of the bright 
little sitting-room overlooking the park — ^under which 
aspect her husband first saw her-— is still the same to 
him and more, in the larger domain in which it has 
been his sweet privilege to install her. 

But we must return to the professor and Dr. Har- 
court, whom we left pacing, according to their once 
constant custom, the Battery grounds. Their visits 
have been far less frequent the last few years, and 
there are good reasons for this discontinuance of their 
once habitual practice. 

The old, solitary house, in which they still dwell 
together has blossomed out into a home. Woman- 
hood, wifehood, and motherhood, have come to bless 
and brighten it Little feet patter up and down the 
broad staircases ; children's voices re-echo through its 
once silent and deserted chambers, and altogether it is 
not easy on a Sunday afternoon — ^the only compara- 
tively leisure day in the week — ^to tear one's self away. 
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And so it is that even the old Battery has come to lose 
something of its former charm. 

But to-day our old friend has taken it into his 
head that he woold like to spend an hour there quietly 
as he was wont to do, and catch a breath of the pure 
ocean-breezeSy for the air has been close and oppress- 
ive. 

Dr. Harcourt has had some difficulty in persuading 
him to accept his companionship, but in the end has 
succeeded. And so once again the well-known figures 
may be seen enjoying their accustomed airing. 

Yes, this is to be the last visit the professor is to 
pay to these familiar scenes. But, thanks to that 
merciful ignorance as to the future which is the com- 
mon lot of all men, and which should lead us to con- 
centrate our thoughts and efforts upon the more faith- 
ful discharge of present duties, he was not cognizant 
of the fact 

He had rarely been in more cheerful or buoyant 
spirits. He had attended the morning service at a 
little church of modest but comely appearance in an 
adjacent street, and had, as usual, taken a back seat. 
Perhaps it may be one of the many revelations to be 
made hereafter, to note how many who have occupied 
the humbler seats in our earthly temples will be 
among the highest throned in the ^^ temple not made 
with hands." 

For many years now he had frequented with more 
or less regularity this simple and comparatively retired 
place of worship. It was by accident he first entered 
it He was perfectly unacquainted both with the 
pastor and the people, and did not encourage the over- 
tures made to him from time to time. With the wor- 
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ship, too, he was utterly unfamiliar. But there were 
a simplicity and yet a dignity about it, which com- 
mended it to his judgment ; and he was conscious of 
a sense of rest and peace while reyerently listening 
to it. 

Perhaps the feature that attracted him most of all 
was, that the sittings were entirely free, and the con- 
gregation seemed to place themselyes as they thought 
fit This accorded with his ideas in regard to religious 
worship, in which he deemed a respect for persons 
should hold no place; or, if the principle prevailed at 
all, then, not the wealthy and the instructed should be 
the chief objects of concern, but rather the ignorant 
and the poor. 

To-day, it would seem, that he had derived more 
than ordinary refreshment from the service. Was it 
that he had gradually learned to find a deeper mean- 
ing in the ancient words that are coming to be re- 
garded as the common heritage of the Anglo Saxon 
race ; that, almost imperceptibly, his spirit had been 
led to ascend with them to the source of all good ? 

One circumstance — whatever might be its signifi- 
cance — ^those around him had not failed to note : he 
had for the first time stood up at the recitation of the 
Apostles' Greed; and, in common with his fellow- 
worshipers, had bowed at the words *'and in Jesus 
Christ, his only Son, our Lord." 

To what extent he had accepted that broad and 
generous creed-— co-extensive with Christendom itself ; 
what precise interpretation or limitation he may have 
assigned to any particular article of it, was known 
only to himself and to his God. But the worship of 
the day had left its impress not only upon his spirit, 
17 
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but also upon the countenance usually so grave and 
thoughtful. 

So marked was it, that it did not fail to attract his 
companion's notice, who, gazing upon it — ^lighted up, 
as it was at that moment, by the beams of the setting 
sun — ^was led back in thought to the light that shone 
upon the proto-martyr's face as it reflected the glory 
of the opened heavens. 

They had been unusually silent this afternoon. 
The younger man, observing that his friend's mind 
was somewhat preoccupied, had not ventured to dis- 
turb him. Beyond a few occasional remarks upon 
what was passing before them, they had conversed but 
little; yet both were manifestly enjoying the com- 
parative quiet, the sweet summer air, tempered by the 
fresh breeze from the ocean, the grateful shade of the 
trees, and the blooming flowers, which, in spite of all 
opposing influences, still distinguished this rus in 
urbe. 

But the old man is speaking. They have reached 
the rampart once more in their rounds, and, seated on 
one of the benches, he is gazing out earnestly over the 
broad and glittering expanse before him, upon which 
was just sufficient motion to break the surface into a 
multitude of waves in miniature, which caught and 
sported with the red beams of the parting day. 

^Who that has witnessed the tempest in all its 
might striving with these peaceful waters, and lashing 
them into fury, and had never seen them such as they 
appear to us now, would ever suppose they could be 
so fair and still, and reflect so softly every doud 
that floats above them in the heavens? And yet, have 
we not the same truth forced home upon us in our 
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indiyidual experience ? Thei^e have been days in the 
past, my son— may you never know such !— in which 
I could not have brought myself to believe that this 
sweet rest of mind and spirit which I have enjoyed 
to-day could ever have been mine. 

'^ In some sort I feel like one who has just landed, 
after a stormy voyage, on a familiar shore, and has 
all his friends about him. Yet Christian Engelhart 
is gone ; his mother is gone ; and of my own immedi* 
ate family I am the last remaining upon earth. But 
for you and Th6rdse, and the dear children, I should 
be desolate indeed. And yet I never felt so thoroughly 
contented and at peace as I do to-day. Peace — ^true 
and lasting peace — must come from within, must it 
not?" 

Then, after a brief pause : '^ You know me too well 
now, I think, my son, to suppose me anxious to arro- 
gate to myself the position or authority of a teacher. 
On the contrary, I never felt more deeply than I do 
this day my need to be among the taught, or the 
sweet comfort of ' being led.' 

" They sang my favorite hymn this morning, you 
win remember. I believe it was the outpouring of a 
spirit itself seeking for the truth. My whole soul 
went up with it. Like him, once — 

« < I loved to choose and see my path ' ; 

But now, like him, it is my constant prayer — 

** ' Lead Thou me on I ' 

"There is no teacher, my son, like Experience. 
But her methods are sometimes sharp and severe. 
Ah I that we could win those we love to profit by our 
failures and mistakes I But this we can scarcely ex- 
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pect. No one of ns can be in all respects a guide or 
example nnto his fellows. 

" Yet it is from the depths of this experience, my 
son, that I speak* I feel constrained to bear my testi- 
mony, and it must go for what it is worth. 

^* You see in me an old man whom the world has 
deemed eminently successf ol and has largely honored ; 
and yet one who is conscious to-day only of his short- 
comings and infirmities. Could he undo the past and 
commence afresh, he would divest himself of every 
distinction he has won, the reputation he has achieved, 
and the wealth which, almost in spite of himself, he 
has accumulated, and would go forth, poor and friend- 
less, upon what he now believes to be a nobler and 
more honorable career. 

^ It is from the depths of this experience, my son, 
I speak. It is not in the disappointments of this 
present life that we meet with our deadliest foes, but 
rather in its honors and successes. It is not so much 
by what we losej as by what we gaitiy that the spirit is 
most liable to be warped and dulled. It is in the hour 
of victory, and not of defeat, that we have the most 
need to be watchful and circumspect ; and the prizes 
that we ordinarily covet are altogether incomparable 
to those we trample under foot in our eagerness to 
secure them. 

"The respect and favor of our fellow-men is a 
grand thing; professional reputation and success are 
grand things ; reason and faith are grand things ; but 
to have done our duty, in the highest sense, to God 
and man, is the grandest thing of all. And I be- 
lieve — " 

There was a momentary pause ; then, as if with 
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one accord, both rose and turned their faces home- 
ward — ^homeward, indeed, as far as the professor was 
concerned. He had proceeded bat a few paces when 
he suddenly reeled and wonld have fallen, bat for the 
promptness with which his companion caaght him in 
his arms and bore him to the nearest bench. 

Fortanately, a vehicle was at hand, for already a 
crowd was gathering aboat them. Under the circam- 
stances, it was deemed best to convey him quietly to 
his own home ; in which coarse a professional friend, 
picked ap on the way, fully concurred. 

But human skill and care were of little avail here. 
The time for these had gone by forever. As Bichard 
Harcourt looked sadly and yearningly upon his friend 
and benefactor, he knew he would never in this world 
look or smile upon him again. 

Doubtless he felt, as most of us do under similar 
circumstances, that he had never fully known his 
worth until now that he lay so still and cold before 
him. Only when the voice is hushed forever, the eyes 
sealed, and the hand lifeless and rigid, do we begin to 
realize what their music, light, and warmth were to us 

amid the vicissitudes of life. 

• ••• . . •* 

There is no need that we should relate here how 
the sudden decease of one of its most distinguished 
citizens affected the great metropolis in which he had 
so long lived and labored. Professional jealousy had 
largely been allayed by the quiet and unassuming 
character of the professor ; and the tenor and purpose 
of his later life had been so well and widely known as 
to leave no room for any other sentiments than those 
of universal sorrow and unfeigned regret. 
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His face and f onn were to be seen no more in his 
cnstomary haunts. No more wonld his prompt assist- 
ance, consommate skill, and unfailing sympathy be at 
the call of the suffering and distressed. But his 
memory would live— -live, not in the piles of manu- 
scripts written, reyised, interpolated so laboriously and 
unceasingly in the days that now seemed-to lie so far 
behind, and in which he was endeayoring to thread 
his way through the tangled mazes of speculative phi- 
losophy to the truth. All these, as we know, had long 
since been destroyed. Neither would it suryiye alone 
in the few but choice and valuable treatises he had be- 
queathed to the profession, and which have since be- 
come authorities in the medical and scientific world : 
but rather — as he would have preferred to have it 
live — in the hearts of those whom he had healed and 
comforted ; in the lives of those whom he had encour- 
aged and strengthened ; in the successes of those whom 
his means and counsel had aided to an honorable and 
useful career; and in the death of those to whom his 
noble and unselfish character had been both a revela- 
tion and inspiration. 

Yes, " the memory of the just is blessed " — ^blessed 
in itself, as in its effect upon others; blessed in its 
beneficent influences in the present, as in its glorious 

recompense in the future. 

....... 

Grievously in these days did Bichard Harcourt — 
as did also Th^rdse and the children — ^miss the gener- 
ous friend who had endeared himself alike to all, and 
of whom all had been so proud. His was not the 
mean spirit that can accept a benefit and yet secretly 
dislike the benefactor ; that can use a friend as a step- 
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ping-stone to wealth or eminence, and then repudiate 
or ignore him. 

He loved to look around him and behold the 
memorials of his benefactor's generosity and goodness 
to him. He loved to remind himself how largely his 
assured position, his public honors, and even his do* 
mestic happiness, were due to his friendly efforts and 
counsel. And if at times — amid his professional suc- 
cess, or in the bosom of his family — ^that sorrowful 
scene in the past would come before him, in which 
that kindly form had stood between him and defeat 
and despair, it brought with it no feeling of regret or 
humiliation. It only served to deepen his gratitude, 
and render the memory of his deliverer more sacred 
than b^ore. 

Even the children had been heard to remark that, 
with papa, everything was " the professor "; and once, 
when they had clustered round his knee, and the hon- 
ored name had been incidentally mentioned, he had 
told them, in accents so grave and earnest as would not 
easily be forgotten, that God h&d given them many 
great and precious blessings ; but, among them all, no 
greater privilege than this, "^ to have known one of the 
best and noblest men that had ever lived." 

" And I believe — " How often had Richard Har- 
court pondered on these, the last utterances of his de- 
parted friend ! What did he believe ? Had the " reve- 
lation from the far-off land on the other side of the 
great sea," which One wiser than all earthly discov- 
erers had made known, at last reached him also? 
This, on earth, would never now be told. 

Sufficient to know that his friend had reached that 
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dioie where all difficulties are at an end and all prob- 
lems solved ; that he was now where faith is lost in 
sight, and hope in fruition; and where the Diyine 
Father of all, who — ^knowing the needs and infirmities 
of aU, and dealing with His children severally accord- 
ing to the justice which is inherent in His nature — 
will yet temper His judgments with that sweet quality 
of mercy without the exercise of which 

** none of ns 
Should see salyation.'* 
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... It is this happy combination of oblectire and eobjectiTe treatment which 
makee of *The Steel Hammer* a etoiy worthy of Qaboriao, while at the eama 
time it ie a stndy of the hnman coneelenoe which might haye e?olved itself from 
the mind of Balsao."— 7^^ CrUic 

2. EVE. A KoreL By S. Barino-Gould, author of "Bed Spider,'* 

•* Littlo Tu'penny,** etc. 

** The machinery of the plot is made the yehiele for Tigoroas stndy of charac- 
ter and description of qnaintand intereetinsr Hfe in a secinded part of Ensland. 
Jasper and his brother, Barbara, Etc, and the two seniors, are wroofrht ont with 
artistic and painstaking skill, and aereral of the minor peieonaees are studied 
with hardly less effect.- The norel Is strong, bright, and eminenUy readable.**— 

8. FOR FIFTEEN TEARS. A Sequel to *'Tbe Steel Hammer.*' By 
Louis Ulbich. 

** Though * The Steel Hammer,* the atory to which * For Fifteen Years * ie the 
sequel, was a fascinating one, it was a comparati?ely tame prelude to one of the 
most powerfnl clSno(t$neni« possible to conceiye. The plots and connter-plnts are 
worked out with a power and devotion which are atartling in their Intensity.**— 
BaUUnon Annriean, 

4. A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. A Norel By Lucas Malr, au- 
ihor of ** Colonel Enderby's Wife," ** Mrs. Lorimer,** etc 

**It would require ns to go back to Miss Austen to find anirthlne that better 
deaenred the praise of line form, line frroupintr, line coloring, humorous delinea- 
tion, and precision of design.**— £an<l^ Spectator. 

6. THE DEEMSTER. A Romance. By Hau. Cainx. 

**The spiritual grandeur of its conception and the tremendons nature of the 
fbrces enijaged raise it to the region of tragic drama. • . . Grandly conceived and 
grandly executed.*^— Xofulofi J^ademy, 

6. A VIROINIA INHERITANCE. By Edmund Pendleton, author of 
*'A Conventional Bohemian." (In cloth. Price, (1.00.) 

** . . . It baa an interest and freshness of Its own ; Injparts it is amusinir: In 

gtrta witty ; here and there wlae. The courtesy of the Cnesters. their odditiee, 
eir reckfees acceptance of every claim of exorbitant hoepltallty, their Indolent 
carelessness, their embodiment of the ^hoepitable, out-at-elbow, Irrelevant, 
sympathetic South.* are set fnrth In a manner which haa a aort of lisGdnAtion.**— 
Tki Sahirdaif MiPkw^ London. 



Appletana' Town and Cotuitrj' L£brmrjr» 

1. KINBTTE: An IdjU of Ftorenoe. B7 the author of ''Y^ra.'* 



it 



' A T«7 eluinolnffPioT«if«l idyll. The anthor of * Yin * miut bt nckoiMd 
among the ▼•17 tewsaghth. writers wbo an capable of reprodadDg the atmoa- 
phere of Continental lifS."— 7^ Jihmaum, 

8. •' THE RIGHT HONOURABLE.** A Romance of Society and PoU- 

ties. By Justin HcOaktht and Mn. CAMFsiLL-PaAio. 

** The moral Is ^onnd. It to one of duty rlctorionsly achieved though at great 
coat; and perhapa ▼eriaimilltnde to not strained by the idealiaatloii which Im- 
patea to the woman^e enperior strength of renonciatioo and moral stamina the 
saoeeaaftal paasace throogh the ]a#t and most liery trlaL Incidentally there is 
mnch bright description of fashionable life and people.**— ^ear Arfe /ridiMM. 

9. THE SILENCE OF DEiLN MAITLAND. By Maxwell Obvt. 

**The story cnlmlnates in a scene which is almost nneqnaled and anezampled 
in Action. ... As a tale of sptritoal straggle, as a marreloiiBly graphic and Yital 

{»ictare of the action and reaction of hnman life, ' The Silence ofi>eau Maitland * 
• a book that to destined to an extraordinary recognition and permanent fkme in 
lileiatare.'*— BdiCoM TropeUer. 

10. MRS. LORIMER: A Study in BladL and White. By Lircis Mauct, 

author of '* Colonel Enderby's Wife/' '* A Counsel of Perfection.*^ 

***Mrs. Lorimer* is no^ only brimfhl of deremefs, proftiM and csreless 
cIcTemese, aa of one rich in intelligence, and of gennine, toftly reflectlTe ham(>r, 
soch as critics love : bat of power of a kind so separate that it is bard to chanic- 
terise without gnoting In jnstiilcation the whole book. It to as a story of rare 
prominence, alike of humor and of pathos, that we recommend * Mrs. Lorimer.* " 
—Ltmdon J3!p€dator. 

11. THE ELECT LADT. By Gkobgi MaoDohald, author of ''Home 

Again," etc 

^* Rich in ImaeinstiTe beauty and line insight into the mysteries of splritoal 
life."— Xoii(f<Mi JSptctator, 

** There are some good bits of dialogue and strong sltoations in the book.**— 
The Athenantm. 

12. THE MTSTERT OF THE ''OCEAN STAR.** A Collection of 

Maritime Sketches. By W. Clabk Russkll, author of "The 
Wreck of the ' Groerenor,* ** etc 

** Mr. Ctork Rosaell oecaples a necuHariy happy position in literature. He is 
absolutely withoat competitors, opinlonf may differ as to the beft writer in 
almost any other line of work, but there Is onnr one fhbuliet of the sea, and, in 
one respect. Clark Russell to a better story-teller than any of hto colleagues in 
other branches of fiction.**— tSSoa Frtmeisoo JBtatniner. 

18. ARISTOCRACY. A Korel (In doth. Price, (1.00.) 

**A Tery rlerer and amusing piece of norel-writine Is * Aristocracy,* by aa 
unknown author, who seems to hsTe a sufficient knowledee of the manners and 
tone of good society in England to aatlrise them unmerciftally, while adhering in 
a CQoeiderable degree to the truth. ... He also knows how to write an interesl- 
ing etory, and his book has not a dull page in it**— 2%s Am, New Tart, 



Appletans' Town mnd Conntiy Library. 

14. A REGOIUNO YENGEANGE. B7 nuHK Babbitt, author of 
** His Helpmate,** ** The Gieat Hesper." With IlluBtratloiui. 

** A rery prettr, natnnl, and reflreshlng ttofr is * A Beooflinff Yengeaoce.* . . . 
It is a atoiy told in the lint penon of a strngiclc for the inhemance of a wealthy 
lawyer In a countiy town, and In its cleameaa and brisbtness remindB ns not a 
ttttle of the manner of Anthony TrOUope.*'— Z^ndoa Amirdoy B€vUw, 

10. THE SECRET OF FONTAINE-LA-CROIX. A Kovel. By Mjlb- 

OABXT FiSLD. 

The hen^ne of this story is an BnaUshwoman, bnt the erents occur prindpally 
in France. In the mAtn the story is aomestic in character, affording some charm- 
ing pictures of life in a French chftteaa, bat scenes in the Franco-German War 
are also depicted, and the action leads up to a striking and most dramatic 
sitoation. 






An interesting story well told."— CTkfiiliaii Vnkm, 
Altogether a deligfatftil story."— PM/atf^fpAia BuUeiin. 



16. THE MASTER OF RATHEELLY. A Novel. By Hawley Smabt, 

author of ** A False Start,** ** Breezie Langton,** etc 

**The Master of Bathkelly" is an Irish landlord, and the Incidents of the 
stoiy illaiitrate the nature of the present conflict in Ireland in a striiting manner. 

17. BONOYAN: A Modem EnglishmaxL A Novel. By Edna Ltall. 

New cheap edition. (In cloth. Price, |1.60.) 

A cheap edition of ** Donovan " has long been called for by those who hare 
recognleed its merits, and wished to see its inflnence extended. It falls within 
the range of thon^hi stimnlated by ** itobert filsmere," and books of , its class. 

18. THIS MORTAL COIL. A Novel By Orant Allk.v. 

^ Mr. Grant Allen^s is a good story, a little hardened with the oone'tant eflbrt 
for a sparkUnsT narrative, bat ftdrly trae to life, and speaks throogh its charac- 
ters.'*— The Athmamm, 

19. A FAIR EMIGRANT. By Rosa Mulbolland, author of *'Marcella 

Grace,'* etc. 

** The * fair emlflTsnt * is a yoansr lady who retams to her lkther*s coontiv for 
the porpoee of trying to dear nis name fkom the disgrace of a crime with which 
he was falsely charged. ... A very interesting narrative.*'— 2Atf Spectator, 

** A capital noreL**— iSiODlffiKm. 

20. THE APOSTATE. A Novel. By Ebnest Daudxt. 

**Tbe Apostate** is a novel of mnch more than ordinary power, and in a field 
somewhat new. In morals it Is onobjectionable, and in style noble and impress' 
Ife. The translation has been carefnlly done. 



D. AFPLETON & CO., PuBUSBBBa, 1, 8, A 5 Bobd Stbbbt, Nbw Yobe. 



Appletaiuf Town and Country Librarj-. 

21. RALEIGH WESTGATE; or, Epimenides in Maine. By Uelex 

KlHDBICK JoHmON. 

The time of fhia vtory ii Just before and doring the rebellioD. but the reader 
If carried back to eome cariont epiaodes Id the early hiatorj of Maine, the tradi- 
tions of which supply part of the material for the plot 

"Oot of the common mn of flctlon."— Bostofi Seaoon, 

^ An atmosphere of quaint hnmor penrades the book.'*— CftHMian IngtUrer. 

22. ABIUS THE LIBTAX : A Romance of the Primltiye Church. A 

new cheap edition. (Also in cloth. Price, |1.25.) 

'* Portrays the life and character of the primltlTe Christians with great force 
and TiyidnesB of imafstnation."— J7af7Mr> Maffogine. 

" Beside this work most of the sa-caUed religious novels fitde into inslgnill- 
eance.''— /9|pHfHZ^<f SipubHean, 

23. CONSTANCE, AND CALBOTS RIVAL. By Juliah Hawthorni. 

** The reader win find a fliseinatinff interest in these stranii^e and deverly told 
stories which are as ingenious in conception as they are brilliant in develop- 
ment.**— Awton Ocustte, 

24. WE TWO. By ISdvjl Ltall, author of '^DonoTan.*' New cheap 

edition. (Also In cloth. Price, |1.60.) 

** We recommend all novel readers to treat this novel with the care which 
such a strong, uncommon, and thoughtfhl book demands and deserves.'*— Xoncfm 

25. A DREAMER OF DREAMS. A Modem Romance. By the author 

of " Thoth." 

** Of an original and artistic type . . . near to being a tremendous feat of 
fkncy.**— .iMtffumm. 

** Resembles its predecessor ( ** Thoth '* ) in the weirdneps of the plot and the 
incisive brilliance of style."— Xondon lAUrar^ World, 

26. THE LADIES' GALLERY. A Novel. By Jitstik McCabtht and 

Mrs. Cjocpbell-Prasd. 

** It is interesting and racy, and abounds in clever sketches of character and 
in G^ood situations. Both authors are, so to speak, on their native heath. . . . 
Altogether, the book abounds tn amuMment.'*— Xoiufon Ouardian, 

** An absorbing, powerful, and artistic work.*'— Xontfon FoH, 

27. THE REPROACH OF ANNESLEY. By Maxwell Grit, author 
of ''The Silence of Dean Maitbind.'* 
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The Beproach of Annesley** will be welcomed by eveir reader of "The 
Silence of Dean Maitland.** a norel that has been pronounced by both English 
and American critics a work possessing striking power and originality. 

28. NEAR TO HAPPINESa A Novel Translated from the Prendi 

by FaaiTK H. Potter. 

"The plot is strong and clearlv constructed, and the characters are sketched 
with marked forre and artistic skill. The era of the incidents is tliat of the 
Franco-Oerman War, and the point about which they revolve Is a tender love- 
story to which a deep dramatic interest Is imparted.**— iSof^on Gazette, 



Appletomf Town and Country Library. 

29. IN TH£ WIRE-GRASS. By Louis Pendleton. 

'^Ab nnninally derer nOYel is *In the Win- Grass,* by Louis Pendleton 
(Appletons). It preeento a ylvid pictme of Sonthem life by s native of the 8oath« 
and abounds In incidents and characters racy of the soil. . . . The hnmor in 
ererywhere bright and genuine, and the action nniformiy brisk.**— 2%« Bun, 

80. LACE. A Berlin Romance. By Paul Lindau. 

" *Laee,* Lindan*s norel. of which the Appletons have Jost pnblished a tho^ 
onghly good translation, gets its name fhnn the fateftil r6U held in it by a mar 
yeknu mantle of Brabant ]ac& This mantle wanders through the maaes of this 
story like a specter that will not down, and, rarely beautiful as it is, grows in 
the end into a veritable robe of Nessus. . . . Altogether, * Lace * is one of the 
most effective piecea of work thai we have seen for a long time.'*— OwuiMrvidtf 

31. AMERICAN COIN. By the author of ** Aristocracy.** 

A satirical picture of impecunions Bnelish peers in search of fortunes, and 
of the daughters of American millionaires in search of titles. 

" * American Coin * is a remarkably clever and readable story.**— iiT. F. Htmid. 



82. WON BY WAJTINO. By Edna Ltall. 

**Tbe sentiment of the stonrl^ delicate ai 
monly spirited and active."— JEfivton OcuetU, 

88. THE STORY OF HELEN DAVENANT. Bv Yiolet Fans. 



^ The sentiment of the stonr 1^ delicate and uplifting, and the style is nneom* 

Motion 



** Neither Miss Braddon nor the author of *The House on the Marsh* conld 
have contrived a more ingenious story than that of * Helen Davenant* **— 2%tf 
Aoadsm^, 

84. THE U6HT OF HER COUNTENANCE. By H. H. Botiun, 

author of '*Gunnar," '* Idyls of Norway,** "A Daughter of the 
Philistines,'* etc. 

The scenes of this story open in New York, but the action soon shifts to Italy. 
The characters are mainly American and English. The incidents are picturesque, 
and the movement animated. 

85. MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE; or, Passages In the life of a 

Jacobite's Daaghter. By M. E. Li Clibo. 

" A simple, natural, credible romance, charged with the color of the time and 
satisQring to the mind of a thoughtfol reader.**— !7%« Athenaum, 

86. KNIGHT-ERRANT. By Edna Ltall. 

***Knigfat-ErTant* Is markfd hy the author*B best qualities as a writer of 
ilction. and displays on every page the grace and quiet power of her former 
works.**— rA< AUientBum, 

87. IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna Ltall. 

**The central flguzeof her story is Algernon Sidney, and this figure she in- 
vests with singular dignity and power. tk>me of the scenes are remarkably 
vivid. The escape is an admirable narrative, which almost makes one hold one*s 
breath to read.**^ The Sptetator. 



uppletoxust* Town And Country Library. 

88. 6IBALDI; or, The Cane of Lore. By Ross Gioboi Dnnro. 

** 'Olnldi* is nndenlabty a cleTer book; ittirlcal, hamorooi, and amiiaiiw: 
lUl of conslBtent sketching of cbaracter; ... an original and readable norei.** 

89. A HARBT NORSEMAN. By Edna Ltall. 

^ All the quiet power we praised in * DonoTsn * is to be found in this new 
stoiy."— rAtf Athmasum. 

40. THE ROMANCE OF JENNY HARLOWE, and gketdies of Mari- 
time life. By W. Clibk Russsll. 



^ *The Romanee of JennyHarlowe/ supplemented by other sketehes of 
Ufe, offer capital reading. The story is exciting enoogh to satisfy the most 
exacting on this score.*'— 7ft< Academy, 

41. PASSION'S SLAVE. By Richabd Ashk-Eino. 

** kr. Kingis a refined and pleasant writer. . . . His tact is generaUy beyond 
reproach."— 7^ Aihenaum. 

42. THE AWAKENING OF MART FENWICK. By Beatbxci Whitbt. 

*' We haTC no hesitation in declarinur that * The Awakening of Mary Fenwick * 
Is the best noyel of the kind that we have seen for some years. It is apparently 
a first effort, and as such is remarkable.**— 2%« AthmoBum. 

48. COUNTESS LORELET. From the German of Rudolt Mraon. 

** An exciting norel, the scene of which is laid principally In Germany Just 
before and afcer the Franco- Prussian War. The characters, which embrsce be- 
sides the two principal ones a Breton doelist a lion-hearted Englishman, a 
Rassian diplomat, and others, are presented in a spirited manner.'*— .fioiton 

44. BUND LOVE. By Wilkis Collins. With a Preface by Waltxr 

BSSANT. 

This posthnmons novel was nnflnisbed at the time of Mr. Conins^s death, 
althoagh in conrse of serial pa^lieation. By means of the ample notes left by 
the antnor, Mr. Besaut was enabled to complete it along the lines laid down by 
the author. ** The plot of the novel.** pays Mr. Besaut, ** every scene, every 
situation, ftom beginning to end, is the work of Wilkie Collins.** 

46. THE DEAN'S DAUGHTER. By Scran F. F. Veitch. 

'^The passages In It which deal with the morally distorted and tragic passion 
of Vera Dormer recall to some extent the vanished hand of the author of * Jane 
Eyre.* **— 7%< Aeademy, 

46. COUNTESS IRENE. A Romance of Austrian Life. By J. Fogertt. 

**This is a charming story, interestinfir and mauwtnsnU^ with some highly 
dramatic incidents. . . . The picture? of Viennese life and manners are admira- 
ble, and the descriptions of Austrian country-house life amid the masniflcent 
sceneiy of the Salakammergut are most attractive.**— WetimUuUr Seokw, 



'12mo, paper oover. Prioe, 60 cents eaoh. 
New York: D. APPLETON & CO., Publlshen, 1, 8, <& 5 Bond Street 
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D. APPLETON & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 
ROM FLAG TO FLAG. A Woman's Adventures 

and Experiences in the South during the W€tr^ in Mexico^ and 
in Cuba. By EuzA McHatton-Ripley. X2mo. Cloth, %ijqo. 



The author of this book was the wife of a planter in Louisiana, and underwent some 
remailcahle experiences in the first part of the war; later in Mexico, many vicissitudes 
befell her; and of her life in Cuba, still later, she has a striking and unusual story to telL 

" In a word, the book is an account of personal adventures which would be called 
extraordinary did not one remember that the civil war must have brought similar ones 
to many. Her hardships are endured with the rarest pluck and good humor, and 
her shifty way of meeting difficulties seems almost to point to a Yankee strmn in her 
yixKAT—Tfu NaiUm, 

rnffE HISTORY OF A SLAVE. By H. H. John- 

-^ STON, author of '* The Kilimanjaro Expedition, etc With 47 
full-page Illustrations, engraved fac-simile from the author's 
Drawings. Large X2mo. Paper cover, 50 cents. 

** ' The History of a Slave' is a work of fiction based upon every^lay occurrences 
in the Dark Continent, and well calcuhted to bring home to the reader the social 
condition of heathen and Mohammedan Afirica, and the horrors of a domestic slave- 
trade."— 7:*# AtkenoMtH^ 
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'HE MEMOIRS OF AN ARABIAN FRIN- 
CESS. By Emily Ruete, n^e Princess of Oman and Zanzibar. 
Translated from the German. i2mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 



The author of this amusing autobiography is half-sister to die late Sultan of Zansi* 
bar, who some years ago married a German merchant and setded at Hamburg. 

"A remarkably interesting little volume. ... As a picture of Oriental court life, 
and manners and customs in the Orient, by one who is to the manor bom, the book is 
prolific in entertainment and edification.** — BottoH GoMetU, 

^KETCHES FROM MY LIFE. By the late Admiral 
»J HOBART Pasha. With a Portrait. i2mo. Paper, 50 cents ; 
doth, ti.oo. 

" The salbr is neariy always an adventurous and enterprising variety of the human 
species, and Hobarif Pasha was about as fine an example as one could wish to see. . . . 
The sketches of South American life are full of interest. The sporty the inevitable 
entani^ements of susceptible middies with beautiful Spanish giris and the sometimes 
disastrous ccmsequences, the duds, attempts at assassination, and odier adventures and 
amusemenu, are described widi much spirit • . . The sketches abound in interesting 
details of the American war.'*— ZmmSmv Atknugum, 



New York : D. APPLETON & CO., i, 3, & 5 Bond Street 



D. APPLETON & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

'J^HE GARDEN'S STOR Y; or, PUasufes and Trials 
JL of an Amateur Gardiner. By George H. Eixwangxr. IVith 
Head and Tail Pieces by Rhead« i2mo. Ctoth extra, %iS^. 

" Mr. EttvfuagcK^s iiMtiact raidy em ia matten of tutt. He writes out of the 
lullBeM of ezperimeBlBl knowledge, but his knowledge diffi^ from that of nuuiy a 
trained cultivator in that his skill in gaiden ptactioe is guided by a refined cslhetie 
sensibility, and his appreciation of what is beautilul u nature is healthy, hearty, and 
catholic. His record of dM garden year, as we have said, begins with the eailiest 
violet, and it follows the season through until die witch-hasd is blossoming on the 
border of the wintry woods. . . • This Uttle book can not fiul to give pleasure to all 
who take a genuine interest in rural lilis. They will sympathize with most of the 
author's robust and positive Judgments, and with his strong averuons as weH as hb 
tender attachments."— rA# TriSmtu, New Yoifc. 
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HE FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS. By T. F. This- 
ELTON Dyer, M. A. i2ma Cloth, ti*5o. 



'*Th« Folk-Lore of Plants'* traces the superstitioaB and fimcies connected widi 
plants in fiury-Jore, in wildicraft and demooology, in rdigion, in charms, in swdicine, 
in plant language, etc The author is an enunent Fnglith botanist^ and superin- 
tendent of the gardens at Kew. 

"A handsome and deeply interesdng volume. ... In all re s pect s the book is 
excdlent Its arrangement is simple and intelligible, its style bright and alluring; 
authorities arc cited at the foot of dM page, and a fuU index is ^ipended. . • • To all 
who sedt an Introduction to one of the most attracdve branches of IbUcJore, dib do- 
lig^itAil volume nuy be warmly commended. " -•NcUt tmd QturUa, 
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LOWERS AND THEIR PEDIGREES. By 
Grant Allen, author of " Vignettes of Nature," etc Illus- 
trated. X2ino. Cloth, $1.50. 



No writer treats scientific subjects with so much ease and charm of style as Mr. 
Grant Allen. His sketches in the magariw^ have well been called fascinating, and 
the present volume, being a collection of various papers, will fully sustain hb reputa- 
tion as an eminendy entertaining and su gg e sti ve writer. 

" ' Flowers and their Pedigrees,' by Grant Allen, widi Bumy iUustratum^ is not 
merely a descripticm of Britisb wild flowers, but a discuirion of why d>ey are, what 
they are, and how they come to be so; in other words, a scientific study of d»e migra* 
tion and transformation of plants, illustrated by d»e daisy, the strawberry, the cleaTera* 
wheat, the rf"^"*f«" tulip, the cuckoo-pint, and a few others. The study is a delighs- 
ful one, and the book is fiudnating to any one who has eidier k>ve for flowers or curi- 
osity about ^SaxmJ*— Hartford CouruMt 
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